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PREFACE. 


Although  the  Four  Journeys  in  Northern  Greece 
which  form  the  subject  of  these  Volumes,  are  not 
strictly  consecutive,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  two 
Journeys,  which  constituted  my  ''  Travels  in  the 
Morea,"  the  present  Work  is  in  all  other  respects 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  on  the  same  plan ; 
and  the  Preface  of  those  volumes  will  equally 
apply  to  these. 

If  the  diurnal  record  of  the  traveller  be  not 
always  the  form  of  narrative  most  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  faithful  than  any 
other,  and  consequently  more  useful  to  those  who 
visit  the  countries  described,  especially  when  those 
countries  have  been  little  explored.  That  form, 
therefore,  has  been  continued  in  these  volumes, 
though  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  Journeys  were  undertaken  has  justified  the 
omission  of  many  observations,  which  would  now 
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appear  trifling,  and  may  have  given  to  those  which 
are  left  no  more  interesting  character  than  that  of 
a  memoir  in  aid  of  history,  serving  also  to  exem- 
plify manners  and  language,  in  which  little  or  no 
change  has  yet  been  efiected  by  the  new  political 
state  of  a  part  of  Greece. 

Ancient  history  and  geography  having  been  the 
Author's  chief  objects,  their  illustration  occupies 
a  large  portion  of  the  work  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  form,  the  remarks  upon  them  are  introduced, 
I  must  confess,  with  little  observance  of  order  or 
connexion.  The  only  remedy  for  this  inevitable 
defect  was  a  copious  Index.  The  opinions  on  those 
subjects  were  generally  formed  upon  the  spot,  on 
a  careful  examination  of  the  ancient  testimonies, 
by  means  of  portable  editions  of  the  works  which 
more  particularly  treat  of  Greece,  or  by  extracts 
from  others,  made  previously  to  the  several  jour- 
neys. It  has  indeed  happened  occasionally,  that  a 
new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  such  questions  by 
authorities  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  to  which  I 
had  no  access  when  in  Greece  ;  but  in  these  cases 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
circumstance  when  citing  the  author,  as  it  has  no 
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effect  upon  the  conclusion,  and  cannot  be  of  any 
interest  to  the  reader. 

The  general  map  appended  to  these  Volumes  has 
been  constructed  like  that  which  accompanied  my 
"  Travels  in  the  Morea,"  from  the  measurement  of  a 
great  number  of  angles  with  the  sextant  or  theo- 
dolite from  every  eligible  station,  which  was  acces- 
sible to  me,  no  opportunity  having  been  omitted  of 
obtaining  a  complete  triangle,  when  circumstances 
admitted   of  it.     In   applying   these   geometrical 
observations,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  some  valu- 
able information  from  John  Hawkins,  Esquire,  of 
Bignor  Park,  in  Sussex,  who  has  had  the  kindness 
to  communicate  to  me  some  important  angles  mea- 
sured by  him  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
Ossa  and  Peliunij  and  from  two  other  stations  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Thessaly.     The  coast-line  has 
throughout    been   copied   or  corrected   from   the 
Admiralty  surveys,  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Captains  Smyth  and  Copeland,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
of  which  those  made  under  the  orders  of  the  lat- 
ter officer  are  still  unpublished.     For  this  assist- 
ance I  am  indebted  to  His  Majesty's  Hydrographer, 
Captain  Beaufort. 


•  •  • 
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In  the  interior  country,  the  Journal  will  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  the  parts  examined  by  me,  from 
those  in  which  the  defects  of  distapt  or  partial 
observations  could  be  supplied  only  by  such  oral 
information  as  can  be  gathered  from  an  ignorant 
and  uneducated  people.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  in  these  parts  the  map  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  first  approximation. 

Many  circumstances  of  no  public  interest  have 
retarded  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  far  be- 
yond my  wish  and  intention.  The  delay,  however, 
has  afforded  me  the  means  of  marking  on  the  map 
the  boundary-line,  which,  for  the  present^  forms 
the  continental  frontier  of  liberated  Greece. 


London, 
December^  1835. 
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Arrival  on  the  coast  of  Albania —Avl6na,  Aulon  —  Kanina — 
Erikho,  Oricum — River  Celydnus — S^zona  Island,  Sason — 
Acroceratmia  —  Palasa,  Palcestus  —  Aspri  Ruga  —  Corfu  — 
Forty  Saints,  Onchesmus  or  Anchiasmus — Nivitza — Delvino 
— MoTzena — Theriakhdtes — Arghyrokastro — Valiare  Khan — 
Labovo — Tepeleni — Aoi  Stena — Bantza — Course  of  the  Vi6sa 
below  Tepeleni — Family  and  Court  of  Aljf  Pasha. 

Dec.  9,  1804. — AuloUy  which  preserves  its  ancient 
name  in  the  usual  Romaic  form  of  Avlona  \  con- 
verted by  the  Italians  into  Valona,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  sea-beach,  and  has 
eight  or  ten  minarets.  On  the  sea  side  there  is  a 
tolerable  wharf,  with  an  apology  for  a  fort,  in  the 
shape  of  a  square  inclosure  of  ruinous  walls,  with 

*  AirXwvac* 
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towers  and  a  few  cannon.  The  town  occupies  a 
hollow  thickly  grown  with  olive  trees,  among  which 
are  some  gardens  of  herbs  mixed  with  cypresses, 
poplars,  and  fruit  trees.  Beyond,  are  ru^ed  hills 
entirely  covered  with  olives,  and  to  the  northward 
a  woody  plain  extending  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  forming  a  low  shore  except  just  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  gulf,  opposite  to  the  island 
Sazona^  where  are  some  white  cliffs  of  small  eleva- 
tion separated  from  the  plain  by  a  lagoon,  con- 
taining salt  works  and  a  fishery. 

Two  miles  southward  of  the  town  rises  a  steep 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  ruinous  castle 
of  Kanina,  and  on  a  ridge  branching  from  it  to  the 
southward  the  scattered  houses  of  a  Turkish  village 
of  the  same  name  overtopped  by  two  small  mina- 
rets. Kanina  is  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  By- 
zantine history  *.  It  was  built  upon  a  Hellenic 
site,  as  appears  by  some  remains  of  masonry  of 
that  age  among  the  walls.  Not  far  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  height  of  Kanina,  begins  a  range  of 
steep  mountains  separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley 
from  the  Acroceraunia,  which  mountain  presents 
the  same  forbidding  aspect  on  this  side  as  towards 
the  sea,  and  forms  a  narrow  steep  ridge,  woody, 
rocky,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  summit  which 
closes  the  valley  about  ten  miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf.  This  valley  is  a  part  of  the 
district  of  Khimara,  and  contains  a  large  village 
named  Dukai,  in  Greek  Dukadhes,  below  which 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  gulf  is  tlie  har- 

>  Anna  Comn.  L  i.  p.  34.  Paris. 


bour  named  Pashaliraiin  l)y  tlie  natives,  and  Porto 
Ragnseo  by  tlic  Italians,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  flows  from  the  peak  of  the  Acroceraunia 
through  the  valley  of  Dukadhes.  Eastward  of  tlie 
moutli  of  the  river  is  a  successiou  of  lagooDs,  in 
the  midst  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Oricum,  on  a 
desert  site  now  called  Erikho' — the  last  syllable  ac- 
cented as  in  the  ancient  word,  and  E  substituted 
for  O,  which  was  not  an  uncommon  dialectic 
change  among  the  ancients.  The  river  of  Du- 
kadhes would  seem  from  Ptolemy  to  have  been 
the  Celyduus,  although  its  position  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  his  order  of  names,  which  places  the 
Celydnns  between  Aulon  and  Oricum '.  Porto 
Raguseo  I  take  to  be  the  I'anormus  which  Strabo 
describes  as  the  port  of  Oricum  '. 

The  gulf  of  Avlona  being  surrounded,  for  the 
most  part,  by  high  mountains,  is  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  squalls.  When  the  wind  blows  strong 
firom  the  westward,  the  road  of  Avlona  is  not  con- 
sidered safe,  and  the  usual  anchorage  is  under 
Sazona,  the  ancient  Sason,  notorious  among  the 
Romans  as  a  station  of  pirates*.  This  island  is  most 
conveniently  placed  to  shelter  this  great  bay  just 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  and  affords  a  safe  en- 
trance on  either  side  into  the  bay  ;  for  the  clifi's  in 
front  of  the  lagoons  of  Avlona,  the  island  itself,  and 
the  cape  which  forms  the  extreme  point  of  the  Acro- 

'    Anna    Comnena     writes  fLuiy  aurov  o  Bavopftos  ml  itj 

'lipiX^,  p.  34.  369.  Htpaiyta    vpq,    &c.      Strabo, 

'  Ptolem.  I.  3,  c.  13,  14.  p-  310. 

'   Mtra  €■  -AroWi^yiay  Bi-X-  '   Plm.  H.  N.  I.  3.  (wl  fi.i. 

kiaicit   mi  'npurnr,  roi   ro   iri- 
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ceraunian  ridge,  are  all  equally  bold.  The  latter 
remarkable  promontory  i8  now  called  Glossa  (per- 
haps its.  ancient  name),  and  by  the  Italians  Lin- 
guetta.  The  depth  of  the  gulf  between  Sazona  and 
Avlona  is  from  10  to  15  fathoms,  and  towards  the 
southern  extremity  much  greater,  except  near  Ori- 
cum,  where,  as  well  as  near  Avlona,  the  depth  is  from 
2  to  4  fathoms.  Every  where  the  bottom  is  a  tough 
mud,  deposited  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 

Among  a  few  ships  now  lying  in  the  road  of  Avlona, 
is  a  Ragusan  vessel  loading  fossil  pitch  from  the 
mine  naentioned  by  Strabo  \  The  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  this  mineral  is  found,  is  about  three 
hours  to  the  eastward  of  Avlona,  and  being  con- 
spicuous from  off  the  coast,  is  marked  in  the  Italian 
charts  under  the  name  of  Montagna  della  Pegola- 
Its  real  name  is  Kudhesi.  Another  ship  is  from 
Constantinople,  bound  to  Palermo  with  com  ;  a 
third,  which  has  been  three  months  from  Venice, 
is  of  the  species  of  Adriatic  vessels  called  a  Pielago, 
which  differs  not  much  from  the  Manzera  and  Tra< 
baccolo.  It  has  a  main-mast  of  a  single  stick  from 
Fiume,  almost  as  large  as  the  main-mast  of  our 
ship',  and  twice  as  long.  These  vessels  make 
quick  passages  with  a  fair  wind,  but  are  very  unfit 
to  contend  with  the  Etesian  breezes  of  summer, 
and  still  less  with  the  equally  obstinate  and  much 
more  violent  southerly  gales  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.  In  the  month  of  October,  1802,  I  made  a 
passage  of  ten  days  in  one  of  these  vessels,  from 
Corfii  to  Trieste,  through  the  Dalmatian  islands, 

>  Strabo,  p.  316.  *  H.M.  Sloop  Bittern,  Capt  Corbett. 


touching  at  several  of  them  in  the  way.  In  the 
present  season  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be 
four  months  in  making  the  passage  in  the  opposite 
direction  between  the  two  ports.  During  the 
Etesian  winds  in  summer,  instances  often  occur  of 
these  vessels  putting  into  the  RMzonic  Gulf,  or 
Bocche  di  Cattaro,  with  a  contrary  wind,  when 
the  masters  proceed  to  Venice  by  land,  make  an 
agreement  for  the  disposal  of  their  cargo,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Bocche  before  the  ship  has  sailed.  In 
the  winter  the  Bocchesi  seldom  pass  their  gulf,  but 
ieaviog  a  man  and  boy  aboard,  join  their  families 
on  shore,  and  there  remain  till  the  spring. 

Dec,  10. — Having  sailed  out  of  the  gulf  in  the 
night  with  a  light  breeze  at  north,  we  speak  a 
vessel  from  Alexandria  bound  direct  to  Tunis,  with 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca. 

Dec.  n. — At  noon  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  peak,  on  the  slope  below  which  stands  the 
village  Pal^a,  a  name  resembling  that  of  the  place 
where,  according  to  Lucan,  Cassar  landed  from 
Bnindusiuni  previously  to  his  operations  against 
Pompey  in  Illyria  '.  but  which  Csesar  names 
Pbarsalus*.     There  can   be  little  doubt  that,    in 

' movitque  Ceraunia  nautis. 

Inde  rapt  coepcre  rates  atque  tequora  clasBem 
Curva  sequi,  quie  jam  vento  fluctuque  secundo 
Lapsa  Palffistinaa  uncle  conflxit  arenas. 

Lucan.  Pharsal.  1.  5,  v.  437. 
*  Postridie  terrain  attigit  adversariis  arbitrabatur  ad  sum 
(Vniuiiiorum .  Saxa  inter  et  l[>cum,  qui  appellatur  Pharsa- 
alia  loca  pcriculosa,  quietam  lus  omnibus  nnvibua  ud  unum 
naclus  stattunfin  et  portus  iiieolumibus,  milites  expusuit. 
(■niiwt  tiincns,  quos  tuneri  ub      — CscBar  dy  B.  Civ,  1.  3,  f.  0. 
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this  instance,  the  poet  is  more  correct  than  the 
great  captain,  who  was  so  negligent  of  geography, 
(in  Greece  at  least),  that  he  has  not  named  the 
place  in  Thessaly,  where  he  gained  the  greatest 
of  all  his  victories :  so  that  this  is  the  only  passage 
in  the  commentaries  where  the  word  Pharsalus 
occurs.  Caesar's  chief  consideration  in  selecting 
his  place  of  debarkation  on  this  coa^t,  was  to  avoid 
the  harbours  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  Oricum,  ApoUonia, 
and  Dyrrhachium,  before  Pompey  could  arrive 
from  Macedonia.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  his  pro- 
tecting fortune  to  carry  him  through  the  perils 
both  of  the  enemy  and  the  season,  he  embarked 
seven  legions  and  six  hundred  cavalry  at  Brundu- 
sium,  in  ships  of  burthen,  for  want  of  any  others, 
arrived  on  the  day  after  his  departure  at  the 
Ceraunia,  where  he  found  a  quiet  station  for  the 
ships  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  dangerous  places  ; 
and  having  immediately  landed  his  troops,  sent 
back  the  ships  to  Italy  the  same  night.  By  this 
promptitude,  Pompey  arrived  from  Candavia  in 
time  only  to  save  Dyrrhachium.  Appian,  though 
he  does  not  specify  in  what  part  of  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  the  landing  was  made,  shows  that  it 
was  very  near  to  Oricum,  for  he  agrees  with  Csesar 
in  representing  Oricum  to  have  been  taken  within 
a  day  from  the  time  of  the  landing ' :  he  adds  that 
Caesar  marched  by  night ;  that  on  account  of  the 
rugged  and  difficult  country,  he  divided  his  forces 
into  several  bodies,  which  were  reunited  at  day- 
break, and  that  the  Orieii  having  declared  their 

'  Appian.  de  Bel.  Civ.  1.  2,  c.  54. — Caesar,  1.  3,  c  11. 


unwillingness  to  resist  the  Roman  Consul,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  delivered  up  the  keys 
to  Cffisar.  The  distance  of  the  site  of  Oriaim  from 
the  shore  below  Pahisa,  seems  perfectly  to  agree 
with  these  circumstances ;  and  there  is  in  fact  a 
small  harbour  below  Palasa,  though  it  seems 
rather  diminutive  for  the  force  which  Csesar  dis- 
embarked. 

The  Strada  Bianca,  so  called  in  the  Italian 
charts,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  synonym 
Aspri  Ruga,  is  a  broad  torrent-bed  very  conspicu- 
ous at  sea,  which,  originating  in  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  Palasa,  descends  directly  to  the 
sea  to  the  northward  of  that  village.  To  the 
southward  of  Palasa  is  a  succession  of  villages  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of 
the  Channel  of  Corfu,  all  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Khimariote  league  ;  but  these,  from  Port  Pale- 
rimo  southward,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Aly  Pasha. 
Khimara,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  Acrocerau- 
man  range,  is  a  town,  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
Port  Palerimo,  the  ancient  Pauormus,  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  harbour  iu  the  midst  of  the  Ce- 
rannian  mountains '. 

The  great  summit  at  the  northern  end  of  Corfii, 
named  Pandokritora,  and  by  the  Italians  Salvator, 
is  now  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  south  by  east,  and 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  it  the  northern  Cape  of 
Corfu,  named  St,  Catheriue.  Masleraand  Salma- 
straki  are  in  a  line  ofl'  the  north  west  Cape  of  Corfu, 
and  farther  eastward  'OOwvoilc  (Ital.  Fanu),  forming 

'  Sunbo,  p.  324. 
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an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  two  former.  Otho- 
nusf,  or  OthronuSy  is  an  ancient  name^  and  appears 
from  Procopius  to  have  been  applied  in  the  plural 
number  to  all  the  three  islands'. 

Dec.  13th  to  20th. — In  quarantine  at  Corfu,  in 
consequence  of  the  fever  at  Gibraltar.  The  qua- 
rantine ground  is  a  small  level  spac^  on  the  shore 
below  the  gate  of  the  city,  which  still  bears  the 
French  inscription  Porte  d'Epire,  but  by  the 
Greeks  is  called  the  gate  of  St.  Nicolas,  from  a 
small  church  which,  with  an  adjoining  apartment, 
is  the  only  building  on  the  ground.  St.  Nicolas 
is  the  patron  of  sailors,  and  his  churches  are  often 
found  near  the  shore.  His  feast-day  being  on  the 
18th,  the  priest  and  his  deacons  were  employed 
for  two  or  three  days  previously  in  weaving  gar- 
lands of  myrtle  to  adorn  the  pictures,  and  in  pre- 
paring branches  of  bay  and  myrtle  to  stick  about 
the  walls  of  the  church. 

Dec.  20. — From  the  quarantine  at  eleven  a.  m. 
I  cross  over  to  the  Forty  Saints,  a  harbour  on  the 
Epirote  coast,  in  an  open  boat,  which  carries  a 
cargo  of  oranges  and  lemons ;  these  fruits,  with  figs, 
rice,  and  oil,  form  the  export  trade  of  Corfu  with 
the  Skala*  of  the  Forty  Saints,  from  whence  are 
brought  in  return,  grain,  fish,  botargo,  cattle,  and 

*  Plin.   1.  4,   c.  12,  Schol.  lian  language,  and  is  used  in 

Lycophron.  v.  1027,  1034. —  every  part  of  the  Levant  to 

Stephan.  in  "OdpwyoQ,  signify  a  port  of  trade,  from  the 

'  Procop.  de  B.  Goth.  1.  4,  largest  commercial   city,  to  a 

c.  22.  place  where  a  single  magazine 

'  2icaXa,  in  Turkish  Iskcle,  is  sufficient  for  the  traffic  of  the 

has  been  adopted  from  the  Ita-  coast.  • 
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wood.     We  row  over  in  six  hours,  against  a  light 
adverse  air. 

Kyr  G.  Z.,  to  whom  I  have  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  our  minister,  is  collector  of  the 
customs  of  the  Forty  Saints,  which  is  the  chief 
port  of  D^lvino  and  its  district.  Having  a  share 
also  in  the  fishery  of  Buthrotum,  he  sells  fish,  both 
fresh  and  salted,  and  retails  wine  and  other  com- 
modities imported  from  Corfu.  All  these  affairs 
are  transacted  in  a  small  stone  building :  three- 
fourths  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are  destined 
to  the  shop  and  store  which  are  on  the  bare  ground, 
the  remaining  fourth,  in  which  he  dwells,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  floor  halfway  up  the  wall, 
and  a  wooden  partition  in  front,  having  two  win- 
dows looking  down  into  the  store.  Around  the 
apartment  are  ranged  trunks  and  shelves  contain- 
ing the  collector's  property  and  domestic  utensils. 
Among  them  are  some  boxes  full  of  salted  icc^aXoi, 
or  grey  mullets,  making  a  powerful  addition  to  the 
various  odours,  none  of  them  very  agreeable,  which 
are  diffused  through  the  apartment.  At  one  end 
is  a  hearth,  but  no  chimney,  the  smoke  serving,  as 
it  effects  its  escape  through  the  tiles,  to  cure  the 
botargo^  or  roes  of  the  mullet,  which,  enclosed 
in  the  natural  membrane  as  extracted  from  the 
fish,  are  suspended  to  the  rafters,  and  after  the 
smoking  will  be  dipped  in  melted  wax.  The  kefalos 
is  produced  in  abundance  in  all  the  lagoons  and 
lakes  of  Greece,  which  like  that  of  Butkrotum  have 

^  avyordpi\oy :    the  Roman  form  of  the  ancient  itd  rdpixa ; 
literaUy,  pickled  eggs. 
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a  communication  with  the  sea ;  and  the  botargo  ie 
a  great  resource  to  the  Greeks  during  the  severer 
fasts,  when  only  a  bloodless  fish  diet  is  allowed. 

Dec.  21. — On  the  north-western  side  of  the  har- 
bour of  the  Forty  Saints  are  some  extensive  ruins, 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  by  the  sea  side,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bare  rocky  hills  of  which  all  this  part  of 
the  Epirote  coast  consists.  The  ruins  are  those  of 
a  town  of  the  better  times  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
The  walls  forming  an  exact  semicircle,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  the  sea  beach,  are  flanked  by  about 
twenty  towers ;  and  contain  within  them  the  re- 
mains of  churches,  cisterns,  and  houses.  At  present 
the  inclosure  serves  as  a  fold  for  the  flocks  of  some 
Albanians,  who  have  left  their  native  mountains, 
now  covered  with  snow,  in  search  of  pasture,  and 
who  are  accompanied  by  their  families  ;  some  living 
in  tents,  others  in  jcaXv/Sca  or  huts  of  light  materials. 
This  is  the  common  practice  of  the  mountaineers  of 
northern  Greece,  the  far  larger  proportion  of  whom 
are  Christians,  either  of  Albanian  or  Vlakhiote 
race,  but  the  present  party  are  Musulman  Liape, 
from  the  mountains  near  Tepeleni. 

Between  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town  and  the 
modem  houses  of  the  Limeni,  Skala,  or  Skaloma ', 
are  the  remains  of  a  suburb  of  the  ruined  town, 
and  close  to  the  houses  of  the  Skala  those  of  a 
large  church,  which  has  long  been  in  ruins,  but 
still  retains  the  name  of  its  saint,  St.  Basil'.  On 
its  southern  side  are  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  church 
of  the  same  date,  sacred  to  St.  Nicolas^. 

*  TO  Xifiivij  //  (TKciXay  or  to  *  "Ayioc  Baof/Xccoc. 

fTKdXtttfxn,  '  "Aytoc  NticAaoc. 
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The  summit  of  the  liill  which  rises  at  the  back 
of  the  Skala  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  church 
of  the  Forty  Saints,  which  gives  to  tliis  place  the 
name  of  otouc  'Ayiovc  lapavro.  A  \illage  on  a 
height,  separated  only  from  that  of  tlie  church  by 
a  hollow,  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Delvino. 
bears  the  same  name,  as  well  as  a  small  square 
white-washed  fort  to  whicli  there  is  a  paved  zig-zag 
path  leading  up  the  mountain  from  the  Skala,  The 
nllage  was  built  three  years  ago  by  Aly  Pasha, 
and  is  peopled  by  the  cultivators  and  pastors  of  the 
neighbonring  plain,  from  tlie  former  of  whom,  Aly 
ha^Hog  lately  made  the  land  his  own,  receives  a 
third  of  its  produce.  The  fortress  was  added  this 
summer :  it  has  two  round  towers  at  two  of  the 
opposite  angles,  and  witbiu  the  walls  a  dwelling 
for  the  bulu-bashi '.  The  church  of  the  Forty 
Saints  is  said  to  have  been  part 
of  a  monastery,  but  nothing  more 
remains  at  present  than  the  ruined 
church,  of  the  amiexed  form,  which 
was  covered  with  three  domes  and 
seven  serai-domes. 

It  was  evidently  coeval  with  tlie  town  below ; 
though  part  of  the  materials  of  the  church,  par- 
ticularly in  the  round  arches  of  the  windows,  are 
Roman  tiles,  derived  probably  from  some  town  of 


'  This  Turkish  title,  meaning  The   Greeks   write    the    word 

the  head  of  a  military  district,  M»rouXou/in(ici    l"it   t'le  Albti- 

ubeatowL'd  upon  any  Albanian  niaa  pronunciation  is  very  like 

ominuuiding    a    few    soldiers.  Bilib^li. 
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an  earlier  age,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ex- 
isting ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour.  At 
Kassopo  in  Corfu,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Forty 
Saints,  are  similar  ruins  of  a  town  not  so  large 
as  that  of  the  Forty  Saints,  with  those  of  a  castle, 
irregular  in  shape,  and  having  no  ruined  buildings 
within  its  inclosure,  and  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  rising  from  the  shore  of  the  harbour 
of  Kass6po. 

The  heights  of  the  Forty  Saints  are  rugged, 
sharp,  honey -combed  rocks  of  brown  marble,  with 
a  little  soil  in  the  intervals,  which  bear  squills  and 
other  plants  usual  on  similar  sites  in  Greece.  At 
the  Skala,  a  rough  mole  incloses  a  little  cothon  or 
basin  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  small  boats  which 
alone  frequent  the  harbour,  though  it  would  be 
both  secure  and  convenient  for  large  vessels,  were 
the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Epirus  sufficient  to 
require  them,  as  the  bay  has  good  anchors^e  and 
is  well  protected  both  from  south-easterly  and  north- 
westerly gales ;  in  the  latter  direction,  by  a  re- 
markable cape  called  Kefali^  which  with  Cape 
St.  Catherine,  or  the  northern  extremity  of  Corfu, 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  channel  from  the  north- 
ward ;  in  the  opposite  direction  the  harbour  is 
protected  by  the  projecting  coasts  both  of  the  con- 
tinent and  island.  To-day,  though  it  blows  a  gale 
of  wind  from  the  southward,  there  is  no  sea  in 
the  port. 

As  there  is  nothing  between  the  Forty  Saints 
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and  Port  Palerimo  deserving  the  name  of  a  har- 
bour, though  there  arc  creeks  under  the  villages  of 
Nivitza,  Lukovo  and  Pikernes,  where  small  vessels 
take  shelter  and  are  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  the 
Fortj' Saints  can  alone  correspond  to  the  ancientPort 
Onchesmus,  which  was  the  Dcxt  to  the  southward  of 
Ponormus,  according  to  Ptolemy  as  well  as  Strabo'. 
It  would  seem  from  Cicero  that  Onchesmus,  in 
his  time,  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  point  of  departure  from  Epirus  to 
Italy,  the  south-easterly  breeze  which  wasfavourable 
for  making  the  passage,  having  been  called  an  On- 
chesmitos".  Under  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors 
the  name  Onchesmus  assumed  the  form  of  Anchias- 
mus,  which  probably  obtained  the  preference  over 
Onchesmus  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  noticed 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  that  the  town  was 
named  after  Anchises,  father  of  ^neias  '.  Anchi- 
asmus  was  a  city  of  the  government  of  Old  Epirus, 
togetlier  with  Pha-nice  and  Buthrotum ;  the  sig- 
nature of  the  bishops  of  Anchiasmus  is  found  to 
the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  other  bishops  of  Epirus 
whose  names  are  annexed  to  the  acts  are  those  of 
Dodona,  Nicopolis,  Eurhoea,  Phrenice,  Hadriano- 
polis  and  Corcyra. 

Dec.  22. — A  Scirocco,  which  detained  me  yes- 
terday, still  continues,   but  though  the  gale  has 

nobis  flavit  ab  Epiro  Icnissimus 
Oachesmitea.  Cicero  ad  Attic. 
1.  7.  ep.  2. 

*  Dionyg.    Aiit.   Rom.  1.  1. 
c.  51. 


'  Ptolem.  1.  3. 

.  14.  Stiab. 

p.  S94. 

'  Brandusium  v 

enimus  VII. 

c&lend.  Dccemb. 

UBi  tuA  feli- 

eitatc    navigandi. 

Ita  belW 
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abated  and  the  rain  ceased,  the  Agoiates,  (ItaUd 
vetturini,)  are  unwilling  to  go,  and  my  host  will 
not  take  upon  himself  to  oblige  them,  until  some 
person  arrives  from  Dclvino,  who  will  report  the 
rivers  practicable.  The  consequence  is,  that  I  am 
not  only  detained  this  day,  but  the  23d  Dec 
likewise ;  for  although  some  horsemai  arrived 
yesterday,  about  3  p.m.,  who  had  crossed  the 
river,  it  was  then  too  late  to  depart,  and  at  night 
the  rain  set  in  again  in  torrents  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  *  penetrating  the  bare  tiles  of  the  col- 
lector's roof,  and  pouring  down  all  night  a  black 
stream  from  the  smoky  tiles.  The  tempest  conti- 
nues the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  the  wind 
having  come  to  the  north  promises  a  change  of 
weather. 

The  feasts,  the  fasts,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Greeks,  are  a  great  impediment  to  the  traveller. 
During  their  feasts  they  will  not  work ;  the  fasts, 
when  prolonged  and  rigidly  ol)served,  render  them 
unequal  to  any  great  exertion,  while  timidity  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Turkish  yoke 
following  long  ages  of  the  debasing  tyranny  and 
superstition  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  But  through 
this  unamiable  covering  the  ancient  national  cha- 
racter continually  breaks  forth ;  to  which,  in  this 
mountainous  part  of  the  country,  is  added  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  a 
northern  race.  Every  traveller  will  occasionally 
be  disgusted  with  the  meanness,  lying,  and  cow- 
ardice of  the  people,  in  the  towns  and  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  most  frequented  by  travellers ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  their  vices  arise 
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FroiD  their  condition,  that  deceit  is  tlie  only  de- 
fence wiiich  their  tyrants  have  left  them,  and  that 
such  defects  are  greater  in  proportion  to  that  natu- 
ral genius  which  is  indisputably  inherent  in  the 
race.  They  have  a  proverb,  lliat  the  sweetest 
wine  makes  the  sourest  vinegar,  which  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  their  own  character  by  means  of  a 
most  corrupt  despotic  government  acting  upon  a 
tine  natural  genius. 

Dec.  24. — At  10,  a.m.,  we  set  out  in  the  rain 
from  the  Limeni,  cross  the  hollow  between  the 
monastery  and  the  village  of  the  Forty  Saints,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an  liour  ford  a  small 
stream  descending  from  Nivitza  into  the  Pavia, 
which  is  the  principal  river  of  the  i)lain  of  Delvino. 
The  passage  of  this  tributary  is  so  difficult  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rain,  that  there  seems  little  chance 
of  the  main  stream  being  passable.  Our  conduct- 
ors, moreover,  are  ignorant  of  the  Ttipofia,  or  proper 
ford  of  the  latter  river;  we  are  obliged  therefore 
to  follow  its  hank  upwards,  until  immediately 
below  Nivitza  we  meet  a  party  of  horsemen,  who 
have  been  making  an  attempt  to  cross  without 
success.  We  retire,  therefore,  for  the  night  to 
Nfritta. 

The  mountain  on  the  mid-slope  of  which  this 
village  stands,  is  separated  on  either  side  by  a 
valley  from  the  rest  of  the  maritime  range,  and  is 
fortiBed  to  tlie  eastward  as  well  by  the  steepness 
of  the  mountain  as  by  the  rapid  river  at  the  foot  of 
it.  So  rugged  is  the  ascent,  and  so  bad  our  cattle, 
that  we  are  two  hours  in  reaching  the  village  from 
ihe  river,  the  mules  having  fallen  several  timea 
12 
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under  their  loads.  The  Vezir's  Bulu-bashi,  a  rough 
Albanian  Musulman,  receives  us  kmdly  as  the 
friends  of  his  master,  and  we  take  up  our  lodging 
at  the  best  Greek  house  m  the  place.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  speak  Italian ;  one  of 
them  is  son  of  a  major  in  the  Reali  Cacciatori 
Albanesi  of  Naples,  in  which  corps  he  himself 
served  many  years. 

Nivitza  was  once  a  large  and  flourishing  town, 
and  the  most  important  of  the  independent  Christ- 
ian communities,  which  then  extended  along  the 
whole  coast  from  Buthrotum  to  AuUm.  By  means 
of  the  strength  of  its  position  it  resisted  all  the 
attempts  of  Alj^  Pashd  to  reduce  it,  until  the  year 
1798,  when  he  persuaded  the  French  to  connive 
at  his  conveying  a  body  of  Albanians  in  his  own 
vessels  through  the  Straits;  an  operation  which  had 
constantly  been  interdicted,  by  the  Venetians  on 
the  strength  of  their  treaties  with  the  Porte,  but 
which  was  conceded  on  this  occasion  by  the  French, 
as  they  were  then  anxious  to  conciliate  A\<f  with  a 
view  to  their  designs  upon  Turkey,  and  little  sus- 
pected perhaps  the  use  which  he  intended  to  make 
of  their  permission.  He  landed  his  troops  at  the 
Skales  of  Nivitza  and  the  Forty  Saints  ;  and  the 
better  to  ensure  success,  made  choice  of  the  morn- 
ing of  Easter  Sunday  for  the  time  of  attack,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  all  disarmed  and  engaged  in 
prayers.  He  thus  made  an  easy  conquest,  not 
only  of  Nivitza,  but  of  two  other  villages  to  the 
northward,  the  possession  of  which  has  now  given 
him  all  the  coast  as  far  as  the  town  of  Khim&ra. 
Nivitza  and  the  two  villages  are  now  little  better 
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than  niias ;  their  lands,  divided  into  portions,  nre 
numbered  among  the  Pasha's  tjiftliks  ;  and  it  is  for 
the  use  of  those  who  cultivate  them  that  the  Pasha 
bas  built  the  new  village  of  the  Forty  Saints, 
while  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nivitza  have 
been  sent  to  labour  on  his  farms  near  Trikkala  in 

Dec,  25. — A  mile  to  the  northward  of  Nivitza, 
on  the  same  mountain,  stands  Aio  Vaslli,  one  of 
the  villages  which  shared  the  fate  of  Nivitza  :  a 
little  below  it  a  ridge  which  connects  the  mountain 
with  the  range  to  the  northward,  is  occupied  by  a 
small  square  fortress,  similar  to  that  of  the  Forty 
Saints,  and  wliich  was  erected  by  the  Pasha  soon 
after  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Nivitza.  About 
a  mile  below  this  castle  is  the  Skala  of  Nivitza  and 
St.  Basil,  called  Spilia.  The  rugged  hills  below 
Nivitza,  to  the  eastward,  are  planted  with  olives 
and  vines :  the  plain  produces  Mesiri  (maize), 
kalambokki'  (Guinea  corn),  fasulia  (kidney-beans), 
rin  (rice),  wheat,  barley,  and  tobacco.  Having 
descended  the  mountain,  we  cross  the  river  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain,  near  the  opening  where  it 


'  The  word  xaXafiwotKiov 
(derived  from  its  reed-like 
ttem  KoXa fii,  and  applicable 
thtreforc  to  every  kind  of 
Rolens)  ia  mucli  more  com- 
noiily  applied  in  Greece  to 
maize,  or  Indiim  com,  of  which 


not  much  is  raised,  and  that 
chiefly  for  feeding  poultry. 
Mesiri  from  Mesr  (Egypt), 
which  in  thii  part  of  Albania 
means  maiae,  is  a  mianomer, 
inasmuch  as  the  Durra,  of 
which     bread     ia     commonly 


bread  is  made  ia  every  part  of     made  in  that  country, 
Ike  country,  than  to  the  Sor-      the    mdze,    but   the    Guinea- 
gam,  or  Guinea  com,  of  which     com. 
VOL.   I.  ■  C 
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issues  from  the  mountains  :  it  is  not  very  deep, 
but  extremely  rapid,  and  the  stony  bed  is  such  an 
insecure  footing  for  the  horses,  that  they  tremble 
in  crossing  it.  Both  horse  and  rider  must  trust  to 
the  guide  who  walks  on  foot  beside  them,  supports 
both,  and  repeats  his  recommendation  to  the  rider 
to  look  at  the  bank,  and  not  at  the  water,  which 
causes  giddiness.  I  did  not  experience  that  effect, 
but  the  illusion  of  appearing  to  remain  stationary, 
while  really  moving,  was  perfect.  The  sources  of 
this  river  are  in  the  mountains  eastward  of  Khi- 
mara,  and  its  course,  for  the  most  part,  is  through 
a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  situated  Kaliasa. 
Half  an  hour  beyond  the  river,  we  cross  the  torrent 
of  Delvino,  and  at  noon  enter  the  pass  of  Delvino, 
from  which  the  torrent  flows.  Kyr  Khristo  Kanaki, 
to  whom  I  had  letters,  happens  to  be  in  the  country, 
superintending  his  vineyards,  but  I  am  received 
in  his  house,  and  he  returns  home  in  the  evening. 
Dhelvino,  or  Delvino  \  is  situated  in  an  opening 
of  the  lower  ridges  of  a  high  range  of  mountains 
which  have  aS.S.E.  direction.  The  town  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Musulman  Albanians,  who  have  eight 
or  ten  small  mosques.  Of  Greeks  who  occupy  only 
the  eastern  suburb  called  Laka,  there  are  about 
thirty  families,  ten  of  which  bear  the  same  surname 
as  Kyr  Khristo.  The  Bishop  and  K.  are  the  chief 
men ;  the  former,  who  is  now  absent,  styles  him- 
self Bishop  of  Khimara  and  Delvino,  and  is  a  suf- 
fragan of  the  Metropolitan  of  Io4nnina.  The 
Turkish  houses  occupy  the  sides  of  the  hills  on 

'  AeX/3iK0C)  or  firikfiiyo^. 
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either  side  of  the  torrent,  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  being  situated  as  usual  in  Albanian  towns, 
at  great  distances  from  one  anotlier,  with  a  view 
to  tile  frequent  quarrels  and  wars  among  the 
^f»aic,  or  family  alliances,  into  which  all  Albanian 
communities  are  divided.  The  effects  of  these, 
and  of  a  war  between  the  Pash^  Aly  and  Mustafa, 
which  lasted  seven  years,  have  left  many  of  the 
houses  in  ruins.  The  war  ended  by  putting  A15' 
in  possession  of  Delvino,  and  sending  Mustafa  to 
take  shelter  in  Tjamnria,  where  he  now  resides  at 
Vakalates,  a  small  town  two  or  three  hours  east- 
ward of  Buthrotum. 

At  the  entrance  of  Delvino,  on  a  conspicuous 
height,  stands  the  deserted  serai  of  Selim  Bey 
Koka,  a  connection  of  Al^  Pasha,  but  who,  having 
taken  part  with  Mustafa,  has  not  thought  himself 
safe  here,  and  has  retired  to  KonSspoli,  where, 
however,  he  still  enjoys  the  revenue  of  his  landed 
property  in  the  district  of  Delvino.  A  little  within 
the  opening  of  the  hills,  a  conical  rock,  projecting 
over  the  ravine,  is  crowned  with  a  small  castle  in 
bad  repair.  The  ground  on  either  side  of  the 
ravine  aboimds  in  springs  and  streamlets  falling 
down  to  the  torrent,  and  although  the  most  uneven 
imaginable,  bears  olives  and  other  fmit  trees. 
The  Pasha's  palace  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  there 
8till  remain  in  the  same  quarter,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  town,  some  good  houses,  pleasantly 
situated  among  gardens,  in  which  are  orange-trees, 
cypresses,  and  poplars.  The  Christians  of  Delvino 
make  wine,  and  comb  and  spin  some  imported 
c2 
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hemp  into  yam,  from  which  they  manufacture 
shoes.  Swords  too,  such  as  the  Albanians  wear, 
are  made  here,  and  every  part  of  their  muskets 
except  the  barrels.  Below  the  castle  there  is  a 
miserable  bazar. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  river, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  a  Paleo-kastro 
at  Finiki  (^ocveicii),  of  which  I  received  information. 
The  name,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  it  to  be 
the  Phoenice  of  Strabo  and  Polybius,  which  the 
former  describes  as  being  near  Buthrotum,  and 
which  the  itineraries  place  exactly  in  this  position 
between  the  Acroceraunia  and  Buthrotum :  it 
stood  on  an  insulated  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  between  the  river  of  Kaliasa,  and  another, 
named  Vistritza,  which  flows  from  the  north- 
east, and  beyond  Finiki  pursues  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  the  former  river,  as  far  as  the  lake,  into 
which  they  separately  fall. 

My  host  complains  to  me,  in  the  usual  style,  of 
the  hardships  which  his  nation  suffers  from  the 
Turks,  and  asks  why  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  the  English,  will  not  assist  in 
liberating  their  fellow-Christians.  It  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  task  to  explain,  that  nations  seldom  act 
but  from  self-interest,  that  we  have  a  cruel  war  on 
our  hands,  and  that  our  present  policy  is  to  sup- 
port the  Turkish  empire.  The  poor  Greeks  have 
not  much  more  to  hope  for  at  present  from  any 
other  nation.  If  either  French  or  Russians,  in 
their  military  occupation  of  the  country,  were 
obliged    lo   derive    their   resources    from   it,    the 


Greeks  might  find  the  necessitiea  of  a  French  or 
Russian  general  not  less  fatal  to  their  liberty 
and  property  than  those  of  Aly,  whose  officers  are 
kept  in  the  best  possible  order,  however  relentless 
his  own  extortion  may  be.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Greekft,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
which  I  have  visited,  show  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Greek  expeditions  of  Catherine,  as 
well  aa  in  the  administration  of  the  Septinsular 
[lepublic,  has  left  a  very  nnfavorable  impression  : 
so  far  from  desiring  the  presence  of  these  brethren 
of  their  church,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  they 
much  more  commonly  bestow  upon  them  the  appel- 
lations of  KAi'^rtc  and  Zwa.  On  the  otlier  hand,  they 
seem  quite  ready  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
though  they  are  cautious  of  giving  utterance  to 
these  sentiments,  not  so  much  from  any  fear  of 
their  own  government,  for  at  this  moment  they 
have  perhaps  more  liberty  of  speech  upon  such 
eubjects  tlian  any  people  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  but  from  doubts  lest  they  should  give 
offence  to  European  governments  or  their  agents, 
whose  influence  with  the  Turks  might  be  fatal  to 
an  ofiending  individual.  My  boat  admits,  that 
Were  any  pretended  deliverers  to  land,  tiiere  would 
hardly  be  tlie  Greek  who  would  venture  to  furnish 
tliem  provisions,  much  less  to  join  them,  so  much 
do  they  dread  the  Turkish  sabre,  and  so  little 
enei^y  have  they  to  act  in  their  own  behalf. 

Dec.  26. — At  half  past  eight  this  morning  we 
begin  to  ascend  the  mountain  at  the  back  of 
Delvino.      Its  sides  are  covered   with  extensive 
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vineyards,  yielding  a  light  pleasant  wine,  but 
which  generally  turns  sour  before  the  sum- 
mer. The  pass  leads  between  rugged  and  barren 
hills,  two  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  range, 
until,  at  half  past  ten,  we  arrive  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Kardhikaki,  where  are  the  sources  of  one 
of  the  streams  which  contribute  to  form  the  Vis- 
tritza.  Here  we  fall  in  with  some  Musulman 
Albanians,  hunting  hares  with  greyhounds  of  a 
large  breed.  The  peasants  are  ploughing  the 
ground,  with  a  light  plough  drawn  by  two  oxen ; 
they  afterwards  break  the  clods  with  a  hoe.  At 
11.10  a  hollow  country  is  on  our  right,  four  or 
five  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  and  watered  by  several 
streams,  which  unite  to  form  the  Vistritza.  The 
slopes,  although  intersected  and  broken  by  the 
torrents  in  the  most  rugged,  and  wildest  manner, 
are  well  clothed  with  vineyards  and  olive-trees. 

Having  skirted  the  edge  of  this  basin  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Morzena,  we  there  join  the  road 
from  Vutzindro,  which  is  hardly  passable  at  this 
time  on  account  of  the  rivers.  A  little  beyond 
Morzena  is  a  Derveni,  or  guard-house  \  in  a  spot 
where  the  road  begins  to  descend  into  the  plain  of 
Arghyrokastro  through  a  narrow  opening  between 
two  very  steep  and  lofty  summits.  The  descent 
is  long  and  rugged ;   and  it  is  not  until  2  p.m. 


*  Nr£p/3cVi.    The  Greek  form      Gruard-House  as  well  as  to  the 
of  the  Turkish  word  Dervent      Defile, 
is   applied   in   Greece    to   the 
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that  we  arrive  io  the  plain  at  the  Derveni  of  Gar- 
bitzi,  or  Grabitza,  so  called  from  a  small  neigh- 
bouring village.  Here  the  opening  is  no  more 
than  a  torrent-bed  between  lofty  rocks.  The 
wretched  mules  which  we  took  from  the  Forty 
Saints  move  so  slowly  that  the  horizontal  distance 
Troni  Delvino  to  this  place  is  probably  not  more 
than  9  geographical  miles.  Nothing  can  be  less 
inviting  or  picturesque  than  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  valley  of  Arghyrokastro,  though  un- 
doubtedly it  presents  a  very  different  appearance 
iu  spring,  as  its  numerous  villages  and  extensive 
cultivation  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing districts  in  Albania.  Those  parts  which  are 
now  little  better  than  a  marsh  in  consequence  of 
the  perfect  level,  are  in  summer  richly  covered 
with  com,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Opposite  to  Gar- 
bitzi  the  plain  is  about  Ave  miles  broad,  bounded 
by  two  parallel  mountains  of  varied  surface,  woody, 
and  studded  with  villages  in  the  lower  parts,  and 
rising  above  to  steep  ridges  of  calcareous  rock,  the 
summits  of  which  are  now  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  bare  sides  furrowed  with  white  eharadne,  or 
beds  of  winter  torrents :  along  the  middle  of  the 
valley  flows  a  river  in  a  direction  from  south  to 
north.  Our  road  on  emerging  from  the  pass, 
changes  from  an  eastern  to  a  north-western  direc- 
tion, along  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  miles  we  halt  for  the  night,  at  the 
little  village  of  Theriakhates '.  The  Papas,  in 
whose    house    I   lodge,    is    a   cultivator    of  land, 


'  Qiftiaxarii. 
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holding  it  of  the  Musulman  lord  of  the  village, 
who  supplies  seed  and  cattle,  and  takes  half  die 
produce.  He  asserts  that  in  summer,  not  only 
the  plain  is  quite  dry,  but  the  river  also,  and  tliat 
the  air  is  not  unhealthy.  This  perhaps  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  villages  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  They  are  for  Hie  most  part  sur- 
rounded with  vineyards  and  a  few  olives.  Oppo- 
site to  Theriakhates  is  the  town  of  Libokhovo  \ 
situated,  like  Delvino,  in  an  opening  through 
which  appears  a  parallel  range  still  higher  tlian 
that  which  borders  the  plain,  and  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  snow  upon  it.  This  high  ridge 
is  called  Nemertzika'.  The  pass  of  Libokhovo 
leads  to  Permeti,  or  Premedi,  which  stands  on 
the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Nemertzika,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Viosa.  In  the  hollow  country  between  the 
two  ranges  behind  Libokhovo,  and  extending  from 
thence  along  the  mountains  towards  Tepeleni,  is 
the  Albanian  district  of  Lientja^,  in  Greek  Acow- 
rtapiay  the  Country  of  the  AioivrliStg.  These  people 
are  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  irrigation  of  land, 
and  the  management  of  aquseducts,  and  in  that 
capacity  obtain  employment  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  other  distant  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
To  the  south  of  the  Liuntzidhes  is  the  district 
called  Pogoniani,  or  Pogoyani,  of  which  Dhel- 
vinaki  is  the  chief  place ;  and  to  the  north-east- 


*  Aifxwwxofiof.  sound  of  u  in  turn.     The  word 

*  fitfiipriiica,  is  derived  perhaps  from  Xoyyoc, 
^  The  italic  e  is  here  em-  forest,  with  an  Albanian  sound. 

ployed  to  represent  the  English 
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ward,  that  of  Zagoria.  The  Zagoriani  inhabit 
tlie  banks  of  a  stream,  which  joins  the  Viosa  be- 
tween Klisura  and  Tepelt'ni. 

Below  Libokhovo,  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain,  are 
seen  some  buildings  where  the  snuff  is  made  for 
which  this  valley  is  celebrated ;  and  in  the  mid 
plain,  which  is  here  about  four  miles  across,  the 
Papas  points  out  to  me  a  mound  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  wliich  by  the  description  seems  to  be 
a  small  theatre'.  It  is  now  inaccessible,  the  plain 
being  a  marsh  quite  up  to  the  rocks  of  Theriak- 
bates.  The  whole  valley  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
Deropoli,  which  the  Albanians  pronounce  Dcro- 
pugl' ;  the  river  is  named  Dhryno,  or  Dryno,  or 
Druno,  or  river  of  Deropoli.  Arghyrokastro,  the 
chief  town,  contains  about  2000  Musulman  fami- 
lies ;  Libokhovo  half  that  number ;  in  each  Eire 
about  100  Christian  houses. 

The  road  to  loannina  from  the  derveui  of  Gra- 
bitza  follows  up  the  plain  of  Deropoli  to  the  south- 
ward. At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  crosses  a  branch 
of  the  Dryno,  half  an  hour  further  another  branch ; 
aud  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond,  the  main  stream 
of  the  river.  Tlie  road  soon  afterwards  ascends 
the  eastern  hills,  from  which  many  torrents  descend 
into  the  river,  after  having  turned  some  more  snuff- 
mills.     It  then  enters  Pogoyani,  leaves  Dhelvinaki 

'  Dr.   Holliind   visited    this  present   the   Italian    sound  of 

position  in  the  year  1813,  and  thnt  combination.     But  it  may 

ucertained   that  the    ruin    is  be  observed,  that  the  Albanians 

really  a  small  theatre,  appar-  generally    ^ve    this    guttural 

ciitly  of  Roman  tjraes.  sound  to  the  Greek  lambda.- 

'  'I'hc  gl  i»  intended  to  re- 
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on  the  left,  crosses  again  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dryno,  which  originates  in  the  mountains  around 
Dhelvinaki,  passes  through  the  valleys  of  Xerovalto 
and  Tzerovina,  crosses  the  Kalama  near  its  sources, 
and  from  thence  proceeds  into  the  plain  of 
loannina. 

Dec.  27. — At  half-past  seven  this  morning  we 
continue  to  skirt  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a 
northerly  direction,  advancing  very  slowly  through 
rocky  ground,  or  along  the  edge  of  the  marshy 
plain,  and  leaving  several  small  villages  on  the 
heights  above  us,  until  ten,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
point  of  a  low  projecting  ridge,  where  the  river, 
wide,  deep,  and  rapid,  approaches  so  near  to  the 
heights  as  to  leave  only  a  passage  for  the  road. 
On  the  point  stands  the  village  of  Kuloritza,  and 
on  a  similar  projection,  two  miles  further,  the 
town  of  Arghyrokastro. 

Not  thinking  it  right  to  visit  this  place,  as  Aly 
Pasha  and  the  Kastrltes^  or  rather  a  powerful 
party  in  the  town,  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual obversation,  we  leave  it  on  the  left,  and  cross- 
ing a  high  narrow  bridge  of  four  arches  below  the 
town,  halt  a  little  beyond  it  for  twenty  minutes  at 
a  fountain.  The  plain  here  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  all  in  pasture. 
Arghyrokastro  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground, 
being  divided  into  separate  clusters  of  houses, 
which  are  defended  from  one  another  by  deep 
ravines.  The  mountain  on  which  it  stands  is  bare 
and  deficient  in  water,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 

^  01  Katrrpiraii* 
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a  more  disadvantageous  situation,  except  with  a 
view  to  the  interminaljle  disputes  among  the  Alba- 
nian fares,  for  here  the  hostile  families,  separated 
from  each  other  by  rocks  and  ravines,  may  cherish 
their  quarrels  for  years  together  without  any  eft'ec- 
tuai  result. 

In  the  plain  between  Libokhovo  and  Ai^hyro- 
kastro,  the  Dryno  is  joined  by  the  Sukha,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Nem^rtzika,  and  after  watering  the 
fertile  %'alley  of  the  Liuntzidhes,  to  the  eastward  of 
Libokhovo,  enters  the  plain  tlirough  a  narrow 
opening  on  the  northern  side  of  that  town.  Having 
reached  a  projection  of  the  eastern  hills,  we  coast 
them  for  two  or  three  miles,  strike  again  across  a 
part  of  the  plain,  and  at  1*15  arrive  at  a  Khan 
called  Valare,  or  in  the  Albanian  pronunciation, 
Valiare,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  torrent 
which  descends  obliquely  from  the  mountain  into 
the  Dryno.  The  Khan'  is  reckoned  five  hours 
from  Tepeleni ;  the  road  thither  lying  along  tlie 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  over  some  low  heiglita 
which  project  from  it.  Finding  it  impossible,  with 
such  cattle  as  we  have,  to  reach  Tepeleni  to-night, 
we  follow  the  torrent  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
mountain,  wliich  here  projects  considerably  into 
the  valley,  and  forms  a  variety  of  lower  heights. 

Instead  of  stopping  at  GBriani*,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  these  bills,  we  are  induced,  in  search 
of  better  accommodation,  to  proceed  to  Labovo, 
which  is  asserted  to  be  only  half  an  hour  higher 


L-e  a   note  on  Khaii  ^ 
t  the  ciiil  of  ihis  volui 
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on  the  mountain.  We  ascend  accordingly  by  a 
winding  path,  which  is  not  the  better  for  being 
paved,  as  half  the  stones  have  been  displaced  by 
the  torrents,  but  see  nothing  of  Labovo  for  two 
hours,  nor  until  we  had  entered  the  clouds,  which 
have  settled  upon  the  hills  with  a  southerly  wind, 
and  brought  on  rain. 

Aafiwofiog,  vulgarly  pronounced  Liabovo,  accord- 
ing to  the  guttural  sound  of  the  /  in  Albanian,  is 
situated  not  far  below  one  of  the  highest  summits 
of  the  range,  but  in  a  situation  where  a  more  gra- 
dual slope  than  that  which  we  ascended  admits  of 
space  for  the  scattered  houses  of  the  tillage,  and 
for  some  vineyards  and  fields  of  kalambokki.     It 
is  entirely  Christian,  and  there  are  eight  or  ten 
churches,  besides  those  in  the  detached  quarters, 
for,  like  the  larger  Albanian  villages  in  general, 
Labovo   consists   of  several    detached   makhalas. 
They  suffered  last  year  from  a  deficient  harvest, 
and  derive  no  advantage  from  being  near  Tepe- 
leni,  as  the  Vezlr  Alj^,  when  he  visits  his  native 
place,  calls  upon  Labovo  among  other  neighbour- 
ing places  to  furnish  him  with  provision  for  his 
household,  particularly  eggs,  poultry,  and  wood. 
On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  above  Labovo  stands 
Tjaiube,  in  a  situation  so  exposed  to  storms,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pile  stones  and  earth  upon  the 
roofs  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  away, 
although   composed    of  heavy   masses  of  stone. 
From  a  peak  of  this  ridge,  called  Strakavetzi,  the 
monastery  of  Aghio  Naum,  near  Bitolia,  is  said  to 
be  visible. 

Dec.  28. — Very  soon  after  quitting  Labovo,  (at 


lialf-past  eight,)  the  town  of  Kardhiki,  or  Gard- 
hiki,  appears  over  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
range  of  Argbyrokastro,  on  a  height  aurrounded 
by  a  valley  through  which  the  Belitza  river  takes 
its  course  to  join  the  Dryno.  The  junction  of 
these  two  streams  occurs  a  little  below  the  Khan 
Valiare,  between  it  and  a  bridge  over  the  united 
river. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  Labovo,  as  far  as  the 
river  Viosa,  are  well  cultivated,  and  contain  many 
villages.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  named  Khor- 
movo ',  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  growing  power 
of  Aly  Pasha,  when  at  length,  about  nine  years  ago, 
he  took  it,  murdered  the  male  inhabitants,  and 
burned  alive  the  Prift',  -who  commanded  tlie 
village,  in  revenge  for  the  ill-treatment  which 
Aly's  mother  and  sister  had  suflered  from  this 
man  and  others,  when  they  were  made  prisoners, 
l)y  the  allied  forces  of  Khormovo  and  Gardhiki, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Aly's  father. 

In  something  less  than  two  hours  we  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dryno,  which,  between  tlie  bridge  of  Argbyro- 
kastro, where  we  crossed  it,  and  this  place,  has 
received,  besides  the  Belitza  and  torrent  of  Va- 
lare,  a  contribution  much  larger  than  either  from 
a  source  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about  midway 
between  Argbyrokastro  and  the  Belitza,  so  that 
here  the  river  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  at  the 
bridge  of  Argbyrokastro.  The  great  source  just 
mentioned  is  said  to  be  the  only  portion  of  the 

'  Xipfio^i:-  '  PrieBt  in  Albanian. 
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river  permanent  in  very  dry  seasons.  The  stream 
now  enters  a  narrow  vale  between  two  mountains ; 
that  to  the  west  is  united  with  ridges  which  inclose 
on  every  side  the  valley  of  Gardhiki ;  the  eastern, 
on  which  stands  Khormovo,  is  a  westerly  projection 
of  the  mountain  of  Labovo.  We  cross  the  river  by 
the  bridge  of  the  Subashi^  so  named ;  which  has 
three  arches  resting  upon  piers,  with  arched  open- 
ings in  them.  The  middle  arch,  which  is  much 
the  largest,  is  pointed  at  the  top,  and  its  height  is 
equal  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  span.  The  road- 
way is  so  narrow  and  roughly  paved,  and  the  struc- 
ture so  high,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  passed  but  on 
foot.  From  the  bridge  to  Tepeleni,  the  distance 
is  about  six  miles — ^two  thirds  along  the  Dryno, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  bank  of  the  Viosa ',  after 
it  has  received  the  Dryno.  The  road  has  been 
paved,  but  as  the  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  it,  the  torrent  has  carried  away  the  pave- 
ment in  many  parts,  and  left  a  track  just  pass- 
able. 

The  fortress  and  serai  of  the  Vezir,  standing  on 
a  tabular  projection,  surrounded  by  cliffs  towards 
the  river,  have  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  sublime 
scenery  around.  The  village  of  Tepeleni,  indeed, 
which  consists  of  not  more  than  eighty  or  ninety 
Musulman  families,  with  a  small  detached  suburb 
of  Christians,  is  no  great  embellishment  to  the 
scene ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  palace  is  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  delightful  country-houses 

'  BuSffa^  otherwise  caUed  Boovtra^  or  Bovfitrira, 
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tliat  can  be  imagined.  The  height  is  the  termi- 
nation of  one  of  tlie  counterforts  of  a  snowy  range 
of  mountains,  bordering  the  vale  of  the  Viosa  to 
the  west,  and  is  defended  on  the  northern  side 
by  the  ravine  of  a  stream  called  Bantja  ',  which, 
though  sometimes  drj-  in  summer,  now  pours  a 
large  supply  into  the  Viosa.  The  village  is  sur- 
rounded by  \'ineyards  winch  produce  a  poor  red 
wine  ;  beyond  whicli,  wheat  and  barley  are  tlie 
produce  of  the  higher  lands  around  ;  and  kalam- 
bokki  that  of  the  low  level  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

Immediately  above  Tepeleni,  the  piers  of  a 
ruined  bridge  stretch  across  the  Viosa,  the  arches 
of  which  were  carried  away  three  years  ago  by 
an  inundation,  and  are  now  supplied  by  a  tem- 
porary wooden  communication.  From  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  rises  a  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tain, named  Trebushin ;  on  tlie  side  of  which  are 
a  Tekieh,  or  convent  of  dervises,  and  a  village 
named  Petzisti. 

Mount  Trebushin  is  separated  only  from  the 
!-irailar  mountain  of  Khormovo  by  the  Viosa,  which 
at  two  miles  above  Tepeleni  emerges  from  a  bog- 
hazi,  or  narrow  gorge',  between  the  two  moun- 
tains, and  joining  the  Dryno,  spreads  over  a  space 
of  near  half  a  mile;  where  the  river  is  divided  by 
Kaud-banks  into  several  streams  now  deep  and 
broad,  but  some  of  which  have  no  existence  in 
summer. 

Mount  Trebushin  sends  forth  a    branch  to  the 

MWvT^'fi.  '  Mmyai;  from  the  Turkish  bohaz,  ihroal. 
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northward,  which  extends  to  the  Illyrian  plains, 
between  Berdt  and  Avlona,  bounding  the  vale  of 
the  Viosa,  below  Tepeleni,  on  the  eastern  side,  oppo- 
site to  the  parallel  ridge  before  mentioned,  of  which 
the  highest  summit  (not  seen  from  TepeUni),  is 
named  in  Albanian  Griva  (grey),  from  its  being 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  southerly  and 
westerly  winds,  which  have  now  prevailed  for  a 
fortnight,  have  melted  the  snow  on  the  western 
side  of  all  the  mountains,  but  have  left  it  in 
considerable  quantity  on  the  opposite  face  of 
them. 

The  narrow  ravine  between  Trebushin  and  the 
mountain  of  Khormovo,  from  which  the  Viosa 
emerges,  is  called  ra  ^eva  rnc  Biuaxa^j  or  the 
Straits  of  the  Viosa.  It  extends  four  hours  to  the 
eastward,  throughout  which  distance  the  river 
flows  between  two  high  mountains,  every  where 
steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular.  The 
Stena  terminate  at  the  village  of  Klisura  \  above 
which  the  valley  widens,  and  from  thence  conti- 
nues to  be  nearly  of  the  same  breadth  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  beyond  Premedi.  At  Klisura 
AL^  has  built  a  fortress,  in  a  lofty  situation,  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  thus  master  of 
both  ends  of  this  important  defile. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  pass  is  the 
celebrated  Fauces  Antigonenses,  or  Aoi  Stena, 
near  Antigoneia,  in  which  Philip,  son  of  Deme- 

^  KXecffovpa,  from  acXciia :  a     applied  to  a  pass,  or  a  place 
word  of  middle  Greek,  often     situated  in  a  pass. 
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trios,  attempted  in  vain  lo  arrest  tlie  progress  of 
the  Roman  consul,  Titus  Quinctius  Fiamininns, 
through  Epirus. 

Dec.  31. — The  road  from  Tepel^nl  to  Nivitza 
leads  along  the  river  Bantza  (in  Albanian  Benja), 
through  a  hollow  in  the  range  of  Griva,  from  which 
that  river  descends.  This  pass  conducts  to  Pre- 
gooati,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sutzista,  which  descends  to  Nivitza,  and  joins  the 
V'iiSsa  in  the  plain  of  Apollonia.  Thus  Tepeleiii, 
in  all  the  four  quarters,  is  approached  by  a  narrow 
valley ;  from  the  east  and  north  by  that  of  the 
V'i(isa,  from  the  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Dryno, 
and  from  the  west  by  that  of  the  Bantza.  On  the 
k'ft  bank  of  the  Bantza,  three  or  four  miles  above 
Tepeleni,  is  a  ruined  castle,  bearing  the  same 
name  tm  the  river.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
height,  and  incloses  about  two  acres.  Nothing  is 
left  but  the  foundations,  except  at  the  upper  end, 
where  are  some  remains  of  a  round  tower,  of  very 
thick  and  regular  courses  of  masonry,  cemented 
witli  a  great  quantity  of  mortar.  The  shape  and 
position  of  the  castle,  and  its  citadel  at  the  round 
lower,  incline  me  to  think  that  the  fortress  is  an- 
cient, although  no  part  of  the  masonry  resembles  the 
massy  and  beautiful  constructions  of  the  southern 
Greeks.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  not  a 
mile  above  the  ruins,  is  the  small  village  Bantza, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  tliirty  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  fares,  or  family  alliances  of  Pre- 
gonati,  which,  in  conseqnence  of  tlie  internal  dis- 
putes of  that  town,  and  the  superiority  acquired 
Ivy  their  opponents,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it. 
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Several  other  small  villages  were  founded  at  that 
time  in  the  country  around  Pregonati  from  the 
same  cause.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
Bantza  is  a  corruption  of  Amantia,  and  that  it 
proves  that  ancient  city  to  have  stood  either  at 
Bantza  or  at  Tepel^ni,  but  Amantia  was  certainly 
much  nearer  to  Aulon^  and  Bantza  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  ancient  name,  with  scarcely  any  change '. 
Below  Tepeleni  the  Vi6sa  continues  to  flow  for 
twelve  hours  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains 
already  mentioned,  as  far  as  Gradista,  sometimes 
closely  confined  -  between  rocky  banks,  at  others 
leaving  small  plains,  or  cultivated  open  heights, 
on  either  side,  and  thus  the  country  is  divided 
by  nature  into  districts,  each  of  which  contains 
several  villages,  generally  small.  The  first  of 
the  plains  below  Tepeleni  is  that  of  Lopesi,  pro- 
nounced Liopesi  by  the  Albanians,  of  which  the 
chief  village  is  named  Dukai,  in  Greek  Dukadhes. 
Here  is  a  ruin  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Bantza.  Opposite  to  Lopesi,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
stands  Vdsari,  or  Vashari,  according  to  the  usual 
Albanian  and  vulgar  Greek  pronunciation  of  the 
sigma.  On  the  opposite  side,  one  hour  from  Du- 
kai, is  Sarall,  distant  half  an  hour  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  from  whence  there  is  a  road 
across  Mount  Griva  to  Nivitza,  by  a  ravine  called 
Grobate  Pliakes,  or  the  vale  of  the  old  woman,  so 


*  The  Ba»T/oi  were  a  people     imported  probably  from  Ghreece, 
of  Thrace  ;    and  BdyrEta  was      V.  Stephan.  in  Ba  vrcia. 
the  name  of  an  Italian  town, 
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called  because  a  woman  wa»  once  frozen  to  deatli 
in  passing.  Continuing  from  Sarall  on  the  way 
to  Avlona,  occurs,  at  tlie  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  Dhumbliani,  containing-  three  hundred  houses, 
and  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Viosa 
as  Sarah  ;  three  hours  beyond  it  is  Kudhesi,  of 
five  hundred  houses,  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
containing  several  villages,  and  situated  on  the 
mountain,  which  commands  the  fork  of  the  rivers 
Viosa  and  Sutzista. 

On  the  river  side,  below  Lopesi,  is  the  district 
of  Kaliitzi,  separated  from  that  of  Lopesi  by  a 
rocky  shore,  on  which  stands  another  ruined  for- 
tress, near  the  village  of  Lunji,  which  is  about 
half  way  between  Tepeleni  and  Gradista.  Another 
rocky  shore  terminates  Kalutzi  on  the  left  bank, 
beyond  which  the  country  begins  to  open  towards 
the  plain  ;  then  occurs  Karvunari,  a  town  of  Kml- 
hesi,  then  Gradista,  on  the  right  bank,  and  Sele- 
nitza  on  the  left,  where  are  the  mines  of  fossil 
pitch  described  by  Strabo  ;  and  then  the  junction  of 
the  Viosa  with  the  Sutzista,  or  river  of  Nivitza. 

From  all  I  can  learn,  the  most  considerable 
Hellenic  cities  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  at 
Grddista  and  Ni\'itza.  If  the  latter  was  Ajitajitia,  as 
1  can  hardly  doubt  from  the  strong  testimony  of  the 
ancient  auUiors,  the  former  was  probably  Byllis', 


'  Dr.  Holland,  who  visited 
GiidistA  in  1813,  has  deter- 
mined tliifl  question  by  the 
Latin  inscrip^on  which  he 
oipied  thne,  iLiid  which,  al- 
gh  very  imperfect,  attests 


that  M.  Valerius  Ma\imua  had 
made  a  road  throu{j[h  nigfjod 
passes  from  the  Roman  colony 
orButlis  to  some  other  place. 
This  Colonia  Bullideneis  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (1. 4,  c.  10), 
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or  BulliSj  for  Byllis,  Amantia  and  ApoUonia  were 
the  three  principal  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Anion. 

This  evening  the  Dervises  mount  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Trebushin ;  and  on  their  return  declare 
the  new  moon  visible,  though  the  sky  is  so  clouded 
that  the  sun  could  not  have  been  seen,  had  it  been 
above  the  horizon.  Several  guns  are  then  fired  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes,  and  the  rioting  of  the 
Bairam  begins. 

Knowing  how  little  the  Musulman  Albanians 
care  for  the  ceremonies  or  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them,  on  my  arri- 
val, keeping  the  Ramazan  so  correctly.  Not  a 
pipe  was  to  be  seen  till  the  muezzin  had  called  the 


but  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  time  of  its  establishment. 
The  inscription  is  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as 
appears  by  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  the  word  Ul- 
pia.  Although  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  Ro- 
man colony  occupied  the  same 
position  as  the  Greek  city,  it 
is  remarkable  that  both  Ste- 
phanus  and  Ptolemy  place 
Byllis  on  the  sea  coast;  the 
latter  between  Anion  and 
Amantia.  Livy  also,  by  stat- 
ing (1.  36,  c.  7,)  that  Hanni- 
bal proposed  to  Antiochus  to 
collect  his  forces  in  the  Bylli- 
nus  ager  preparatory  to  his 
passing  over  into  Italy,  shows 


that  a  part  at  least  of  the  dis- 
trict was  adjacent  to  the  sea. 
Possibly  both  Ptolemy  and 
Stephanus  referred  to  a  Xifii^v, 
or  maritime  establishment  of 
the  Bylliones,  which  at  one 
period  may  have  been  as  im- 
portant as  the  city  itself.  If 
the  Amantini  had  in  like  man- 
ner a  maritime  dependency, 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  is 
perfectly  explained  :  his  order 
being  **  the  mouth  of  the 
Aous,  Aulon,  Bullis,  Amantia, 
the  mouth  of  the  Celydnus, 
Oricum,  the  Acroceraunia.'* 
Celydnus,  as  I  before  remark- 
ed, is  the  only  name  that  ap- 
pears to  be  out  of  its  place. 
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eveoing  prayer  from  the  minaret  of  the  Pasha's 
mosque.  But  the  Vezir,  though  he  generally 
drinks  wine  openly  at  table,  seems  to  think  it 
right  to  set  a  good  Musulman  example  to  the  wild 
Toskidhes  and  Liapidhes  of  his  native  mountains, 
whose  ancestors  probably  adopted  the  fast  the 
more  readily  from  its  resembling  one  of  the  ob- 
servances of  the  church  from  which  they  apos- 
tatized, without  being  so  severe  a  penance  as  the 
Christian  Lent.  In  fact,  the  Ramazan  is  no  mor- 
tification at  all  in  winter,  when  the  short  days 
leave  the  Musulmans  at  liberty  to  feast  as  early  as 
five  in  the  evening. 

Aly's  sons,  Mukhtar  and  Vely,  were  bom  by 
a  daughter  of  Kaplan  Pasha,  of  Delvino.  His 
third  son,  Salih,  who  is  only  three  or  four  years 
old,  was  by  a  slave.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
sons  have  been  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  can 
adapt  them  for  preserving  the  power  which  the 
father  has  founded,  or  that  he  himself  looks  much 
farther  in  this  respect  than  other  Turks.  Indeed, 
a  Turk,  or  Musulman  Albanian,  not  short-sighted, 
avaricious,  or  intent  upon  momentary  advantages, 
would  be  a  rarissima  avis.  Aiy  is  his  own  Kehay4 
and  Hasnadar,  trusts  not  even  his  own  sons,  and 
transacts  every  thing  himself,  except  where  writing 
is  required,  when  he  dictates  to  a  Turkish  or 
Greek  secretary.  His  own  writing  is  execrably 
bad,  and  his  Greek  orthography  worse ;  the  little 
that  he  learnt  when  a  boy  having  been  almost  lost 
by  that  want  of  practice  caused  by  the  custom 
common  in  every  part  of  the  east  among  the  great, 
of  always  employing  a  secretary.     Turkish  he  can 
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ready  but  never  attempts  to  write,  though  it  formed 
a  part  of  his  education :  in  fact  it  is  not  much 
wanted,  except  for  some  formal  letters  to  the  Porte, 
or  to  some  of  the  Pashas  of  Rumili ;  his  commu- 
nications with  the  government  being  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Greek  by  means  of  his  Kapi-Tjokhadar,  or 
acknowledged  agent,  residing  at  Constantinople. 
With  the  Albanians  his  written  correspondence  is 
in  Greek,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  rare  cases  where 
he  wishes  his  missive  to  be  publicly  read  in  Alba- 
nian, in  which  case  it  is  written  in  that  language 
with  Greek  characters. 

The  person  of  most  importance  under  the  Vezir 
is  Suliman,  the  Seliktar  Agd,  now  absent.  It  is 
said  that  his  influence  in  southern  Albania  is  such, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Pasha's  death,  he  might 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  Mukhtar  or  Vely,  for  little  doubt  seems 
to  be  entertained  that  the  two  brothers  will  be  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Already  the  symptoms  of 
this  future  civil  war  are  apparent.  Mukhtar,  know- 
ing that  by  money  he  can  always  command  the 
affections  of  the  Albanians,  is  a  thesaurizer,  while 
his  brother,  who  is  a  mere  sensualist,  but  with 
much  more  talent  than  Mukhtar,  is  much  less 
provident. 

Another  person  in  whom  the  Vezir  places  great 
confidence,  is  Yusuf  Aga  Arapi,  nominally  His 
Highness's  Hasnaddr,  in  whose  house,  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  son,  Bekir  Aga,  I  am  lodged.  He 
has  always  been  employed  by  the  Vezir  in  the 
management  of  the  Dervenia,  and  hence  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country,  from  the 

12 
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frontiers  of  Dalniatia  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  talent  and  activity, 
ejttremely  attached  to  his  master,  brave,  ferocious, 
active,  and  cruel.  Two  other  officers,  whom  the 
Vezir  generally  keeps  near  him,  are  Tatza  Bulu- 
bashi,  a  Musulmao,  and  Athanasi  Vaia,  a  Cliris- 
tiau,  the  ready  instruments  of  many  an  atrocious 
act  of  cruelty.  All  these  persons,  including  the 
Pasha's  sons,  are  usually  dressed  in  the  Albanian 
fashion,  with  a  coat  or  jacket  covered  with  gold 
lace,  and  a  shirt  falling  down  in  folds  over  the 
drawers,  resembling  the  drapery  of  the  Roman 
statues.  When  new  and  clean  it  is  a  beautiful 
costume ;  but  a  clean  shirt  is  not  a  weekly  luxury 
even  with  all  the  higher  classes  ' ;  and  among  the 
soldiers  it  is  sometimes  worn  out  without  ever 
being  washed,  though  occasionally  taken  off,  and 
held  over  the  fire,  tliat  the  animals  contained  in 
it,  intoxicated  bv  the  smoke,  may  fall  into  the 
fire,  when  a  crackling  announces  the  success  of 
the  operation.  Sometimes  during  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  a  new  shirt  or  waistcoat,  or 
when  particularly  desirous  of  making  a  favourable 
appearance,  they  wear  a  collar  of  cotton,  impreg- 
nated with  oxyde  of  mercury,  which  forms  a 
barrier  to  the  more  aspiring  natives,  and  keeps 
them  out  of  sight.  The  same  want  of  cleanliness 
pervades  every  class  in  proportion,  in  all  their 
domestic  arrangements.  Aly  himself  has  been 
so  accustomed  to  the  rudest  Albanian  life  in  liis 


'  Voiney  remarked,  in  a  part      manners,  that  even  Pashas  did 
of  Tmkey,  more  refined  in  its      notc(«iiittheir«l>irtsbydoa!eii*. 
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youth,  that  the  dirtiness  of  his  people  gives  him 
little  disgust,  and  as  policy  obliges  him  to  receive 
the  lowest  Albanian  with  familiarity  and  apparent 
confidence,  to  allow  them  to  approach  him,  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  to  touch  his  hand,  and 
to  stand  near  him  while  they  converse  with  him, 
his  dress  is  often  covered  with  vermin,  and  there 
is  no  small  danger  of  acquiring  these  companions 
by  sitting  on  his  sofa,  where  they  are  often  seen 
crawling  amidst  embroidered  velvet  and  cloth  of 
gold. 

A  Divan  Effendi  and  a  Turkish  Secretary,  both 
iroXiraic,  or  natives  of  Constantinople,  form  a  part 
also  of  A\ys  court.  They  preserve  the  Turkish 
costume,  and  look  upon  the  Albanians  with  that 
mixture  of  fear  and  contempt,  which  is  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  the  Turks  towards  this  nation. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Constantinopolitans 
residing  with  him,  and  that  of  his  own  resident 
at  the  Porte,  A\y  manages  the  good  understand- 
ing, which  he  has  the  policy  to  keep  up  with  the 
supreme  government.  He  makes  frequent  presents 
to  the  Valide  Sultana,  and  her  powerful  Kehaya 
Yusuf.  He  has  augmented  his  dominions  as  much 
by  the  intermarriages  of  his  family  with  the  chief- 
tains around  him,  as  by  his  military  or  political 
skill.  Arghyrokastro  and  Libokhovo  have  been 
brought  under  his  influence  chiefly  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister,  Khainitza,  with  Suliman,  of 
Arghyrokastro,  sometime  Pasha  of  Trikkala,  whose 
son,  Adem  Bey,  now  resides  with  his  mother,  as 
Governor  of  Libokhovo,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Vedr,  having  succeeded  in  this  post  to  his  bro- 
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ther,  Elmas  Bey,  who  died  not  long  since  at 
loannioa. 

Aly  has  no  other  relatives  except  his  grand- 
children. Ilis  sister,  before  she  married  Suliniia 
of  A^hyrokastro,  was  the  wife  of  Sulimati's  bro- 
ther, Aly,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  married 
to  Vel5',  Bey  of  Klisiira.  It  is  said  that  Aly,  of 
Ai^hyrokastro,  was  murdered  by  his  brother,  in 
concert  with  Aly  of  Tepeleni,  and  his  sister :  it 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  Suliman,  very  soon  after 
bis  brothers  death,  married  the  widow.  Eight 
years  ago  Alif  obtained  possession  of  Klisiira,  by 
murderJDg  his  nephew-in-law,  the  Bey,  together 
with  his  younger  brother,  whom  he  Iiad  enticed 
to  loanniua,  to  assist  at  the  nuptials  of  his  son 
VeK'  with  the  daughter  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  by 
which  alliance  the  peace  between  the  two  Vezirs 
was  ratified.  Aly  pretended  to  have  discovered 
that  not  only  the  Bey,  but  his  brother,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  had  been  engaged  in  a  plot 
gainst  the  Vezir.  By  this  act  Aly  cleared  away 
all  the  claimants  to  Klisura :  a  most  important 
point,  which  secures  Tepeleni  and  Premedi,  and 
opens  the  road  to  Berat. 

At  Arghyrokastro,  as  in  other  independent  towns 
of  Albania,  the  power  was  formerly  divided  among 
several  leagues,  whose  chieftains  were  continually 
at  war.  At  present,  Morlezi  Bey,  brother  of  Su- 
liman Pasha,  chiefly  by  his  alliance  with  Aly,  is 
ttt  the  head  of  the  strongest  party'. 

Mutja  Hushuf  (Albanian  for  Musa  Yusuf,    or 

u  note  an  Arghjrokaatro  at  the  end  ol'  ttiis  voIuk 
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Moses  Joseph)  was  the  name  of  Aljr's  great  grand- 
father, from  whom  the  family  are  called  in  Ghreek 
ol  Movr2ioxov(r(rarec*  My  host,  Bekir  Aga,  asserts, 
that  Hushuf  conquered  all  Albania  with  his  sa- 
bre \  which,  though  a  mere  amplification,  shows 
that  his  power  was  considerable.  His  son,  Mukh- 
tar,  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Kara  Musta&, 
the  Seraskier  of  Sultan  Hamld  III.,  in  union ^ with 
the  fleet  of  the  Kapitdn  Pashd  Djanum  Khodja 
against  Corfu,  in  the  year  1716,  when  the  island 
was  defended  by  Marshal  Schulemberg,  whose 
statue  still  remains  in  the  Citadel,  erected  by  the 
Venetian  republic,  in  gratitude  for  this  defence  of 
the  island.  Mukhtar  was  killed  in  the  siege, 
having  fallen  in  the  assault  of  the  fortress ;  and  it 
is  believed  in  Albania  that  his  sword  is  still  kept 
at  Corfu,  among  the  trophies  of  that  expedition. 
Ye\<^y  the  father  of  Alj^,  was  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers,  or  half-brothers,  but  having  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  two  elder,  became  the  head  of 
the  house.  He  died  at  an  early,  age,  leaving  Al^ 
a  child  in  the  care  of  his  mother  Khanko,  daughter 
of  a  Bey  of  Konitza,  who  was  of  the  same  family 
as  Kurt  Pasha  of  Herat,  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  chieftain  in  Albania.  A\y  has  now  been 
a  Vezir  for  about  four  years,  and  is  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  third  tail,  which  the  Porte  has  gene- 
rally been  very  unwilling  to  confer  upon  Albanians. 
Having  bestowed  it  upon  A15^,  they  gave  it  also 
to  the  two  Ibrahims,  in  order  to  keep  the  balance 
of  power  even. 

*  Mc  TO  vwnOiTOv, 


Al^'  disgusts  all  the  Franks  who  come  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  his  service,  by  his  parsimony. 
He  scarcely  ever  gives  them  any  fixed  pay,  what- 
ever he  may  have  promised,  but  confines  himself 
to  making  them  presents  iu  clothes  and  money, 
when  they  perform  any  particular  service.  If  they 
■re  not  married,  he  is  always  anxious  to  provide 
them  with  wives,  that  he  may  have  hostages  to 
prevent  their  leaving  the  place.  Those  who  have 
to  provide  for  the  different  departments  of  his 
household,  are  said  to  be  the  only  persons  who 
enrich  themselves  in  his  service. 

The  Franks  at  present  in  the  VezSr's  service  are 
a  Milanese,  who  had  previously  been  employed 
by  the  Pashas  of  Berat  and  Skodra,  and  who  has 
undertaken  to  complete  a  foundry  at  loannina : 
there  are  also  a  French  engineer,  a  carpenter, 
vho  makes  gun  carriages,  a  Dalmatian  watch- 
maker, and  an  Italian  smith.  These  people, 
though  really  able  men  in  their  professions,  will 
8oon  be  forced  to  leave  his  service  from  the  want 
of  encouragement. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Pyrrhus  was  an  as- 
siduous courtier,  and  studious  when  young  of 
acquiring  the  friendship  of  powerful  persons. 
This  is  generally  the  Albanian  character.  They 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  favour  of  their  superiors, 
and  faithful  to  them  while  regularly  paid.  Their 
revolts  which  so  often  occur,  are  geueniUy  caused 
by  the  lU-faith  of  the  employers,  who  often  begin 
an  enterprize  without  sufiiciGut  pecuniary  means, 
tnistiug  to  success  for  an  augmentation  of  them. 
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The  Albanians,  being  generally  poorer  than  the 
Turks,  are  more  moderate  in  their  expectations, 
more  patient  and  persevering,  more  fiamiliar 
with  hardships  from  their  infancy,  but  equally 
greedy  of  money,  and  much  more  saving.  The 
Albanian  soldier  will  either  plunder  or  live  on  the 
hardest  fare,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to 
save  his  pay ;  his  prime  object  being  to  return 
home  with  a  well-filled  girdle ;  for  the  zone, 
as  among  the  Romans,  is  the  treasury  of  the 
Albanian.  Their  military  qualities  are  rather 
shown  in  the  oBov  iXOifitvaij  than  in  the  avSpaatv 
I^i  fia')(i(r6aiy  and  their  wars  consist  entirely  in 
stratagem,  rapine,  and  ambuscade,  though  few 
of  them  are  deficient  in  personal  courage,  when 
the  occasion  calls  for  it.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Albanians  is  their  independence  of  other 
countries  for  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures 
of  that  rude  kind  with  which  they  are  content. 
Their  arms  are  all  made  in  Albania,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gun-barrels,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  from  the  north  of  Italy,  though  an 
inferior  kind  both  of  musquet  and  pistol-barrels 
are  made  at  Skodra,  Prisrend,  Kalkandere,  Pris- 
tina,  and  Grevena :  gun  locks  are  made  both  in 
Greece  and  Albania ;  some  I  have  seen  from 
Karpenisi,  in  j^tolia,  which  have  a  polish  (if  that 
be  any  merit)  equal  to  those  of  England.  The 
kind  of  musquet,  however,  which  the  Albanians 
use  is  very  inconvenient,  and  is  adapted  only  to 
their  own  irregular  discipline,  being  long  and 
heavy,    without    any  balance    of   weight   in  the 
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Stock,  which  is  particuhirly  thin  and  light,  and 
the  piece  is  thus  incapable  of  an  aim  without 
resting. 

The  coarse  woollen  cloth  used  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments of  the  Alhanians  is  chiefly  made  at  Skodra. 
It  is  a  thick  white  coarse  clotlj,  which  wears  well, 
and  when  adorned  with  a  broad  lace,  forms  one  of 
the  handsomest  national  costumes  in  Europe.  It  is 
Dinch  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  lilack  kapa, 
or  outer  cloak,  made  in  all  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  which  is  very  generally 
worn  hy  the  shepherds,  peasants,  and  lower  orders 
both  of  Greece  and  Albania,  as  well  as  by  the  ma- 
riners of  the  Greek  and  Adriatic  seas. 

The  Pasha  asserts,  that  in  the  country,  of  which 
Tepeleni  gives  him  the  command,  there  are  not 
less  than  16000  men  armed  with  musquets,  who 
are  considered  among  the  best  soldiers  in  Albania. 
However  correct  this  numeration  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  Albania  is  better  peopled  than  any 
equal  portion  of  European  Turkey,  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  the  soldiery  employed 
abroad,  it  maintains  its  population,  and  that  every 
male,  from  his  infancy,  is  familiar  witli  the  use  of 
arms.  The  Vezir  describes  Albania  as  200  hours 
in  length  ;  in  one  half  of  which  his  own  influence 
predominates,  while  the  remainder  is  about  equally 
divided  between  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Berat,  and  Ibra- 
him Pasha  of  Skodra.  He  admits,  however,  that 
there  are  still  some  chieftains  who  do  notacknow- 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  three.  Nor  is  it  likely 
tliat  the  country  will  ever  ijuietly  submit  to  a  single 
hand,  alt-hough  this  is  evidently  the  object  of  all 
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the  Vezir's  actions.  The  quarrels  of  the  chieftains 
are  the  delight  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  profit  to  them.  As  the  former  are 
of  every  degree  of  power,  the  minor  agree  with  the 
more  powerful  for  the  hire  of  their  service,  and 
that  of  their  followers.  When  the  hostile  parties 
are  persons  of  great  authority,  one  of  their  first 
considerations  is  the  employment  of  skilful  agents 
to  treat  for  the  services  of  the  inferior  chieftains, 
or  to  make  any  other  bargains  useful  to  the 
cause. 

It  often  happens  in  the  course  of  a  campaign, 
between  two  contending  powers,  that  a  village,  a 
single  house,  a  tabia,  a  meteris',  or  an  occupied 
position,  is  bought  from  the  possessors  by  the  op- 
posite party,  and  though  the  villages  on  tiie  hostile 
frontier  generally  suffer,  yet,  as  Albanian  houses 
are  quickly  constructed,  such  injuries  are  often 
unworthy  of  consideration  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  inhabitants  derive  from  their 
purchase  by  the  contending  parties.  Sometimes 
the  head  of  a  family,  who  is  known  to  be  able  to 
command  a  certain  number  of  tufeks,  privately 
meets  the  emissary  of  the  chief  who  wishes  to  en- 
gage his  services ;  he  endeavours  to  raise  the  lufe, 
or  daily  pay,  of  each  man  as  high  as  possible ; 
next  requires  so  many  luf^s  for  those  whom  he  is 
to  engage  to  take  care  of  his  house  in  his  absence ; 

^  These  are  Turkish  words,  furnishes  the  rest  necessary  for 

The  meteris  is  a  trench  which,  firing  the   tufek  or  musquet. 

with  the  earth  thrown  outwards,  The  tahia  is  a  redouht  of  the 

is  just  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  same  kind  of  construction  as 

breastwork ;  and  the  top  of  which  the  meteris . 


then  a  farther  acknowledgment,  perhaps,  to  en- 
able him  to  raise  a  raeteris  in  some  important  spot 
for  the  defence  of  the  house,  or  any  other  pretext 
of  the  same  kind.  When  the  bargain  is  finally 
made,  he  ties  round  his  waist  all  the  money  paid 
in  advance,  makes  the  best  provision  he  can  for 
Uie  care  of  his  family,  and  comes  into  the  field 
with  half,  or  at  most  two  thirds,  of  the  men  whom 
he  is  paid  for,  and  remains,  perhaps,  only  until  he 
can  make  a  new  bargain  with  the  opponents.  Such 
treachery,  however,  although  not  uncommon  among 
the  poorest  tribes  of  Albania,  is  not  held  in  estima- 
tion, unless  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  for  some 
great  object.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that 
with  such  customs  the  Albanians  have  a  particular 
objection  to  a  muster,  I  have  seen  a  Grand  Vezir 
attempt  it,  when,  instead  of  effecting  his  object,  he 
had  the  upper  part  of  his  tent  perforated  in  a  hun- 
dred places  with  musquet-shot,  The  operations 
of  Albanian  warfare  in  the  field  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  dodging  behind  trees  and  firing  at  long 
distances  from  cover,  and  few  but  the  chiefs 
being  in  earnest,  their  campaigns  are  tardy  and 
expensive,  and  their  wars  seldom  of  any  great 
duration,  or  productive  of  decisive  results.  Ulti- 
mate success,  of  course,  is  sure  to  attend  the  trea- 
sury which  is  the  beat  provided. 

The  Albanians  are  fond  of  the  chase,  and  almost 
everj-  man  of  landed  property  keeps  greyhounds 
for  coursing  the  hare,  which  is  their  favourite 
iport  The  Vezir  has  an  establishment  here,  and 
«  few  days  ago  brought  home  six  hares  and  a  fox. 
He  gent  me  his  horses  and  dogs  one  day,  with  an 
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order  to  Bekir  Aga  to  accompany  me,  but  the 
weather  prevented  us  from  going.  There  is  no 
want  of  red-legged  partridges  on  the  hills,  bat 
netting  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they  are  taken. 

The  greater  number  of  Aiys  subjects  being 
Christians,  he  is  very  watchful  over  the  bishops, 
often  employs  them  as  instruments  of  extortion^ 
and  is  careful  that  every  act  of  theirs  shall  tend  to 
the  stability  and  extension  of  his  own  power.  He 
often  requires  their  attendance  at  loannina,  or 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  shows  them 
favour,  so  far  as  to  support  their  authority  over 
the  Christians,  and  sometimes  to  assist  them  with 
a  little  military  force  if  it  should  be  necessary  for 
the  collection  of  their  dues,  which  consist  chiefly 
in  a  fixed  contribution  from  every  Christian  house. 
They  are  not  exempt,  however,  from  those  occa- 
sional calls  upon  their  purses,  from  which  no  man 
within  his  reach  is  free  whom  he  considers  capable 
of  paying.  The  most  important  of  his  ecclesiastical 
ministers  is  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  loannina,  a 
Naxiote  by  birth,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the 
greater  part  of  Epirus.  I  overtook  him  at  the 
bridge  of  the  Subashi,  on  his  way  to  court. 

His  iwap^iaj  OT  province,  contains  four  subordi- 
nate sees;  namely,  1.  Vela,  BcXoc;  2.  Dhrynopoli, 
AptiivoTroXccDc ;  3.  Del  vino  and  Khimara,  AcXjScvov 
icai  Xcc/iapac ;  4.  Vuthroto  and  Glykj'^,  6ovO(>{i>rov  jcac 
rXvKtw^.  Of  these,  Delvino  and  Khimara  only 
remain,  the  two  others  being  traceable  only  by 
their  ruins ;  of  the  first  the  residence  is  Konitza  ; 
of  the  second,  Arghyrokastro ;  of  the  fourth,  Pa- 
ramythia.     The  northern  limit  of  the  bishopric  of 


Drynopolis,  or  Arghyrokastro,  is  the  bridge  of 
Tepeieni.  To  the  eastward  it  comprehends  Zago- 
ria,  and  borders  upon  the  province  of  Kopurl^a, 
a  town  situated  a  day's  journey  from  Premedi,  to 
the  north-eaalward. 

In  the  episcopal  province  of  loannina  the  number 
of  Musulntans  bears  a  small  proportion  to  that  of 
the  Christians,  but  in  that  of  Korytza  there  are 
many  villages  entirely  Mahometan  ;  in  some,  Ma- 
hometans are  married  to  Greek  women,  the  sons 
are  educated  as  Turks,  and  the  daughters  as 
Christians ;  and  pork  and  mutton  are  eaten  at  the 
same  table.  The  province  of  Beligrad,  or  Berat, 
borders  on  that  of  Korytza  to  the  westward ;  its 
metropolitan  is  styled  bishop  of  Velagrada,  the 
form  which  the  Greeks  have  given  to  tlie  Sclavonic 
word  Beligrad.  In  the  provinces  of  Korytza  and 
Velagrada,  as  well  as  further  north,  the  Musulman 
faith  is  supposed  by  the  bishop  of  loannina  to  be 
rapidly  increasing.  Instances  have  occurred  of 
the  apostasy  of  whole  villages  at  a  time.  This 
happened  in  particular  among  the  Karamuratates, 
who  inhabit  Mount  Nemertzika,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring valley  of  the  Viosa. 

Such  examples,  with  the  advantages,  which  a 
nation  of  mercenary  soldiers  cannot  but  find  in  be- 
longing to  the  dominant  religion,  instead  of  one 
which  renders  them  objects  of  contempt  and  ill- 
treatment  to  those  in  power,  are  powerful  motives 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  apostasy.  Meantime,  the 
Christians  who  are  employed  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  the  Musulmaus,  in  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture or   trade,  have  a  tendency  to  retreat  from 
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the  oppression  of  their  countrymen  of  the  adverse 
faith,  or  to  occupy  lands  in  Greece  or  elsewhere, 
where  labour  is  wanted ;  and  thus  there  is  every 
prospect  of  Albania,  once  a  Christian  country,  be- 
coming, at  no  distant  period  of  time,  almost  en- 
tirely Mahometan.  Apostasy  has  had  similar 
effects  among  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  European 
Turkey,  extending  from  Greece  to  the  Danube, 
but  by  no  means  in  the  same  proportion,  unless 
it  be  in  Bosnia. 

The  bishop  relates  to  me  that  the  Kliormovites 
were  notorious  robbers  before  they  were  reduced 
by  the  Vezir.  Their  favourite  place  of  action  was 
the  Pass  of  Tepeleni,  where  one  of  their  priests  used 
to  enter  a  hollow  tree  which  stands  between  Tepe- 
leni and  the  bridge,  while  others  lay  in  wait  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  stopped  the  passengers 
until  this  Dodonaean  Oracle  was  consulted.  If  the 
passenger  was  a  Mahometan,  the  oracular  voice 
generally  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  hung 
upon  the  tree ;  if  he  was  a  Christian,  belonging 
to  a  hostile  village,  he  was  perhaps  dragged 
through  the  river.  In  other  cases  the  Oracle  was 
generally  satisfied  with  sending  the  unlucky  wight 
forward  on  foot,  after  his  horse  or  ass  had  been 
taken  from  him. 

Jan.  2,  1805.  —  In  consequence  of  a  violent  rain 
last  night,  the  Bantza  and  Viosa  have  swelled  to  a 
great  height,  so  that  the  former  occupies  the  whole 
of  its  bed,  which  at  the  mouth  is  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  across,  and  the  Viosa,  which  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  broad  below  the  junction,  pours 
eve**        *ve  it  such  a  flood  of  water  against  the 
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bridge  of  Tepeleni,  that  it  has  alnioi-t  over-topped 
the  old  piers,  and  threatens  with  ruin  some  masses 
of  masonry  which  the  Pasha  has  erected  on  the 
piers  to  support  the  wooden  planks,  now  serving 
instead  of  the  four  arches  which  were  carried 
away.  Passengers  still  continue  to  cross  from 
either  bank,  but  the  Vezlr,  fearful  not  so  much 
for  their  safety  perhaps  as  for  that  of  the  bridge, 
sits  all  the  afternoon  in  a  kiosk  at  one  comer  of  his 
harem,  looking  towards  it  with  anxiety.  A  Dervish 
observing  him,  goes  out  and  dances  upon  the 
bridge,  harangues  the  trees  brought  down  by  the 
stream  as  they  pass  through  it,  and  at  last  makes 
a  kurb^n,  or  sacrifice,  of  a  black  lamb  and  two 
white  onei?,  pouring  the  blood  upon  one  of  the 
piers.  After  this  ceremony  the  populace  seems 
salis6ed  that  the  safety  of  the  bridge  is  insured, 
and  in  fact  no  accident  occurs. 

Both  the  ruined  work  and  the  temporary  repair 
were  erected  by  a  Greek  engineer  who  is  building, 
with  better  success,  a  massy  tower  at  the  Serai. 
The  piers  have  openings,  with  pointed  arches  and 
large  spurs  opposed  to  the  current,  but  the  whole 
work  is  obviously  deficient  in  solidity,  and  the 
Aous  will  probably  continue  to  be  indignant  of  a 
bridge,  until  it  has  a  master  more  liberal  of  ex- 
pence,  and  who  will  employ  an  architect  better 
acquainted  with  modern  improvements  in  this 
branch  of  his  art.  The  Albanians  endeavour  to 
supply  the  place  of  solidity  by  making  the  arches 
of  their  bridges  of  an  excessive  height,  which 
method  they  allege  is  subject  only  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  obliging  the  traveller  to  dismount,  wliilc 
e2 
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it  admits  of  a  great  economy  of  materials,  the 
breadth  of  a  bridge  being  of  little  moment  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  wheel  carriages.  The 
Vezir  expresses  great  disappointment  at  the  failure 
of  his  attempts  to  establish  a  bridge  at  Tepeleni,  as 
it  causes  a  detour  by  that  of  the  Dryno,  and  by 
another  in  the  Stena,  in  order  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site bank  when  the  river  is  not  fordable;  and, 
moreover,  obliges  his  Highness  on  these  occasions 
to  enter  the  Pass  of  Klisura,  where,  if  the  stout  Tos- 
kidhes  of  the  neighbouring  villages  should  prove 
rebellious,  he  might  find  himself  in  danger. 

Adjoining  to  a  mosque  which  he  built  near  his 
palace  some  years  since,  is  a  garden,  which  was 
then  laid  out  for  him  by  a  Frenchman.  On  the 
wall  which  bounds  it  towards  the  river  three  guns 
are  mounted,  and  two  small  kiosks  are  built.  The 
garden  is  now  in  a  neglected  state,  serving  only 
to  include  the  poultry  which  the  Pash4  obliges 
the  villages  around  to  supply.  There  are  now 
between  five  and  six  hundred  fowls  in  the  garden, 
forty  or  fifty  of  which  die  every  day  in  consequence 
of  exposure  to  the  rain,  and  want  of  food ;  not 
because  there  is  any  deficiency  of  barley  or  kalam- 
bokki,  but  because  the  purveyor  sells  it,  laying 
the  fault  upon  the  weather  and  want  of  shelter, 
and  knowing  that  as  fast  as  the  fowls  die,  the  de- 
ficiency will  be  supplied  by  the  villages. 

It  is  said,  that  Tepeleni  once  formed  an  alliance 
inth  two  other  villages;  namely,  Damesi,  two 
hours  to  the  north-east,  on  the  direct  road  to  Berat, 
over  Mount  Trebushin ;  and  Dragoti,  which  stands 
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a  little  within  the  Pass  of  tbe  Viosa  above  its  right 
bank,  and  that  at  the  head  of  the  league  was  a 
woman  named  Helen.  May  not  Tepeleni  be  rafoQ 
'EX.ivT}C  ?  The  Turks  call  it  Tepedellen  ;  the  Alba- 
nians, Tebeien.  There  is  a  superstitious  beUef, 
that  the  houses  in  the  village  can  never  exceed 
one  hundred.  The  Greek  suburb,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  promontory  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill  over  the  Bantza,  had  lately  so  increased  as  to 
approach  the  Turkish  quarter,  and  to  give  hopes 
that  the  spell  would  be  broken ;  but  last  year  a 
plague,  which  swept  off  whole  families,  put  a  stop 
to  the  increase  of  houses,  and  has  left  its  marks  in 
numerous  recent  graves,  some  of  which  have  been 
opened  by  the  late  heavy  rains. 

Jan.  4. — Many  Albanian  chiefs  have  arrived 
here  within  these  few  days  to  pay  their  homage  to 
Aiy ;  among  others  AbduUa  Paslia  of  Elbassan. 
They  all  come  attended  with  followers  armed  to 
the  teeth,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  power 
and  rank  of  the  chiefs.  Their  array  in  approach- 
ing, and  their  introduction  to  the  Vezir,  afford 
some  fine  pictures  of  feudal  life,  which  carry  one 
back  in  imagination  to  Europe  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  for  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Albania  has  not 
merely  prevented  this  country  from  partaking  in 
the  improvement  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  has 
carried  it  in  manners  some  centuries  further  back 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and,  with 
the  extension  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  will 
render  it  every  day  more  savage,  and  less  capable 
of  improvement. 
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Among  other  persons  who  have  arrived,  is 
Mehmet  EfFendi,  Alj^'s  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 
This  Mehmet  is  a  Roman,  whose  name  was  Marco 
Quirini.  He  was  a  member  of  the  inquisition  at 
Rome,  lived  six  years  at  Aleppo  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Society  de  Propaganda  Fide,  and  would  have 
succeeded,  so  he  says,  to  the  bishopric  of  Bombay, 
had  he  not,  in  a  fit  of  ennui,  left  Aleppo  a  year 
before  the  term  of  his  residence  expired.  Happen- 
ing to  be  at  Malta  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  was  appointed  by 
Buonaparte,  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of 
Arabic  which  he  had  acquired  at  Aleppo,  his 
secretary-interpreter,  but  becoming  tired  of  his 
situation  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  was  taken  by  a  Dulciniote  cruizer  near 
Cape  Stylo,  and  brought  prisoner  to  loannina. 
Here,  in  despair  of  acquiring  his  liberty,  and  hav- 
ing persuaded  himself  that  the  Turkish  religion 
would  suit  him,  or  at  least  recommend  him  to  the 
Pasha,  whose  service  he  was  tempted  to  enter,  he 
renounced  the  errors  of  his  youth,  became  a  true 
believer,  and  now  argues,  with  much  Italian  elo- 
quence, that  the  Islam  is  the  only  reasonable  faith 
existing.  At  Aleppo  he  acquired  a  little  English, 
together  with  his  Arabic.  He  is  a  man  of  acute- 
ness,  sense,  and  learning,  and  assuredly  will  most 
bitterly  deplore  the  impatience  of  temper  which 
has  caused  him  to  exchange  such  inconsiderable 
privations  as  he  met  with  at  Aleppo,  or  in  Egypt, 
for  the  hard  service  of  an  Albanian  master,  among 
comrades   with  whom  he  can  scarcely  exchange 
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an  idea.  The  Pasha  has,  according  to  his  usual 
policy,  already  persuaded  him  to  take  a  wife,  and 
now  that  he  has  him  in  his  power,  scarcely  gives 
him  the  means  of  existence  ^ 

'  After  several  years  of  this     ized  Europe,  and  died  at  Paris 
wretched  life,  Quirini  was  so      a  Christian, 
fortunate  as  to  return  to  civil- 
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Jan.  6. — This  afternoon  I  return  from  Tepeleni,  by 
the  same  road  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the  Subashi. 
The  village  of  Dragoti  being  only  hid  from  Tepe- 
leni by  a  projection  of  Mount  Trebushin,  soon 
becomes  visible,  and  opposite  to  it  Kotra,  on  a 
height  above  the  junction  of  the  Viosa  and  Dryno; 
then  farther  southward,  on  the  western  face  of  the 
same  mountain,  Lekhli;  and  then  Khormovo. 
Opposite  to  Lekhli  we  pass  under  the  village  of 
Lizati,  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  meet  Aidin 
Aga  of  Kaliasa  with  a  long  suite  of  palikaria '  on 
foot,  on  their  way  to  court.  A  little  short  of  the 
bridge  of  the  Subashi  is  the  hollow  plane-tree 
where  the  robbers  of  Khormovo  formerly  lay  in 

^  TraXcK'apca,  from  11.  vd\\ai,juvenis. 
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wait  for  travellers.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  space  is  very  narrow  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  on  both  sides  there  is  a  road  ;  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  bridge  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Khormovo  and  Lekhli  enters  the 
Stcna,  and  follows  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Viosa  as  far 
as  the  vale  of  Kieperl,  which  is  watered  by  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  river.  The  bridge  over  the  Dryno  was 
formerly  below  Khormovo,  but  having  been  swept 
away  by  the  river,  it  was  replaced  higher  up  by 
that  of  the  Subashi,  which  has  now  resisted  the 
floods  for  several  years. 

Leaving  the  bridge  to  our  left,  we  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Arghyrokastro.  On  the  face  of  its  moun- 
tain, nearly  opposite  to  Kariani,  is  seen  Maskoluri,  a 
lai^e  village,  and  above  it  the  monastery  of  Trypi, 
just  below  the  summit,  which  terminates  the  moun- 
tain at  tlie  opening  of  the  valley  of  Kardhiki.  A 
small  village  called  Tzepo  stands  more  to  the 
northward  in  the  middle  region  of  this  mountain, 
and  below  it  is  Khumelitza  opposite  to  Stepezi, 
which  latter  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
opening  leading  from  the  valley  of  Deropugl  into 
that  of  Kardhiki.  The  Bclitza',  which  waters  the 
vale  of  Kardhiki,  flows  in  a  ravine  through  the 
opening,  and  joins  the  Dryno  in  the  plain  as 
already  stated.  At  Stepezi  we  halt  for  the  night. 
At  first  the  people  were  not  willing  to  receive  us ; 
and  when  the  Bulu-basbi  who  accompanies  me 
threatened  them,  "We  are  poor,"  they  replied, 
"and  have  nothing;  we  can  but  lose  our  lives;" 
hilt  soon  change  their  tone   on  learning,  that  con- 
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trary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bulu-bashi,  I  had 
given  directions  to  pay  for  every  thing,  and  declare 
that  if  the  King  of  England  wants  soldiers,  the 
whole  village,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  is 
ready  to  enter  into  his  service.  **  It  would  be 
easier, "  observes  one  of  them,  ^ '  to  maintain  fifty 
Albanian  soldiers  than  one  English/'  My  konak 
is  a  hut  which,  like  most  of  the  houses  in  the 
Albanian  villages,  has  no  chimney,  the  fire  being 
in  the  middle,  and  the  smoke,  after  circulating  for 
a  while  about  the  hut,  finding  its  way  out  through 
the  crevices  of  a  roof  covered  with  rude  unformed 
tablets  of  calcareous  stone,  called  TrXaiccc,  anglice 
flakes.  These  being  large  and  thick,  are  for  the 
most  part  held  in  place  by  their  own  weight  alone, 
but  sometimes  great  stones  are  laid  upon  them. 
The  rafters  within  are  generally  hung  with  the 
store  of  maize,  here  called  mesiri,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  brought  from  the  field.  Above  Stepezi, 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  seen  the  small 
village  of  Petzari ;  besides  which,  there  are  two  or 
three  others  on  the  mountain  not  visible,  so 
wretched  as  to  be  described  in  terms  of  compas- 
sion even  by  the  Stepeziotes. 

Below  in  the  plain,  about  half-way  between 
Stepezi  and  the  Khan  Valiare,  I  perceive  the  ruins 
called  Dhrynopoli,  written  in  Greek  Apv'ivoviroXcc, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress,  or  small 
fortified  town  of  the  time  of  the  lower  empire.  It 
stands  nearly  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Be- 
litza  with  the  Dryno,  and  close  by  a  ruined  bridge 
over  the  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Labovo. 
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Jan.  7. — 1  had  intended  to  proceed  from  Ste- 
peri  by  land  to  Palerimo,  haltiog  this  evening  at 
Kaliasa,  but  the  weather  obliges  ua  to  alter  otir 
route.  Soon  after  setting  out,  at  8.40,  a  distant 
movement  in  the  plain  towards  Libukhovo  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  Vel^  Pasha,  who  ia 
coming  to  visit  his  father  at  Tepeleni.  We  cross 
over  the  heights  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain  of  Stepezi  :  the  land  is  little  cultivated, 
but  we  pass  some  large  docks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
the  shepherds  bear  staves  headed  with  hooks  of 
copper.  Woods  of  oak  diversify  the  scene,  but 
there  are  no  trees  of  any  great  size.  At  tlie  end 
of  three  hours  we  arrive  on  the  Belitza,  in  the 
valley  of  Kardhiki,  which  is  inclosed  on  every  side 
bv  Meep  and  lofty  mountains. 

Kardhiki,  or  Gardhiki ',  is  situated  on  the  side 
and  Buramit  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Belitza,  at  the  junction  of  a  torrent  flowing 
from  the  south-west  througli  a  ravine  which  forma 
a  precipice  on  that  side  of  the  town.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  place  is  one  of  the  wildest  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  its  appearance  is  rendered  more  so 
bv  the  season  of  the  year.  We  are  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  puts  an  end  to 
our  day's  journey,  and  makes  me  well  satisfied 
with  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  Deuilr  Aga  till  the 
morrow.  Demir,  commonly  called  Demir  Dost, 
enjoys  a  degree  of  power  such  as  few  Albanian 
chiefs  possess,  and  Kardhiki  has  the  consequent 
advantage  of  internal  tranquillity;  for  in  general 

'   Ka|i<tivroi',  l\*n/i('i'ii(or. 
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power  is  so  nearly  balanced  between  the  leading 
parties  in  Albanian  towns,  that  no  one  chief  has 
sufficient  influence  to  establish  order.  The  un- 
limited power  of  Demir  over  the  district  of  Kard- 
hiki  is  at  present  chiefly  owing  to  his  good  under- 
standing with  Aljr  Pasha.  His  government,  he 
tells  me,  contains  twenty  villages,  of  which  there 
are  only  three  or  four  Grreek.  One  of  these  is 
Khumelltza,  famous  for  its  tobacco,  from  which  a 
snufi*  is  made  at  Kardhiki,  much  esteemed  by  the 
Albanians,  who,  among  other  points  in  which  they 
resemble  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  are  great 
snufi-takers.  There  are  eight  hundred  M usulman 
families  in  Kardhiki^  and  twenty  or  thirty  Greek 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 

The  mountains  to  the  westward  and  northward 
of  the  district,  as  far  as  Khimara,  Demir  describes 
as  inhabited  by  half-naked  wretches  living  in  vil- 
lages, one  of  the  hardiest  and  poorest  races  in  ex- 
istence :  he  calls  them  Gulimidhes,  they  form  a 
subdivision  of  the  great  tribe  named  Liape,  in 
Greek  Liapidhes,  a  colony  perhaps  of  the  Lapithae 
of  Thessaly.  One  of  the  villages  of  the  Gulimi- 
dhes, called  Poliona,  and  exactly  resembling  Pet- 
zari,  is  in  sight  from  Kardhiki  to  the  north-west, 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  Musulmans  of  Kardhiki  are  not  less  anxious 
to  serve  the  king  of  England,  than  the  Christians 
of  Stepezi ;  they  observe  that  the  use  of  the  mus- 
ket is  their  only  art  and  their  only  property.  The 
care  of  their  fields  and  flocks  they  leave  to  the 
Christians. 

Demir  gives  me  a  very  particular  and  undoubt- 
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edly  accurate  account  of  the  general  topography 
of  Albania,  and  of  the  divisions  of  its  tribes;  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance  : 

Rejecting  the  political  chorography  which  has 
arisen  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  only  im- 
portant divisions  of  the  Albanians  are  four :  the 
Ngfghe,  Toshke,  Liape  and  Tjame,  in  Greek  Vicly- 
KfStc,  T6aKih<:,  AaVi8(c,  or  Aid/tjriSte,  and  TZafuhq  : 
tlieir  respective    countries    are    in   Greek   written 

TKtyK(pta,  TooKtpta,  Aiafiwoupia,  and  Ti^o^uoupia,       The 

Ngfghe  possess  the  districts  of  Skodra,  Kavaya, 
Kroya,  Tirana,  Duras  {in  Italian  Durazzo),  Pekin, 
a  part  of  the  district  of  Elbasan,  the  two  Dibras, 
and  Djura  on  the  Drin,  Kurtzova,  Kalkandere, 
and  Prijtina.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  Latin 
Christians  of  this  tribe,  called  Merdhites,  in  the 
district  of  Skodra,  who  pay  sixty  paras  a  house  to 
the  Pasha  of  Skodra.  They  are  considered  as 
good  soldiers  as  any  of  the  Ngfghc.  Tlie  Toshke 
extend  oortliward  from  the  frontier  of  Delvino  to 
that  of  Pekin  and  Elbasan,  bordering  to  the  west 
upon  the  Llapp,  and  posses-sing  Gardhiki,  Arghy- 
rokastro,  Libokliovo,  Premedi,  Dangli,  Kolonia, 
Skrapari,  Berat,  Malakastra,  Mizakia,  Avlona. 
The  Liapc  inhabit  the  entire  maritime  country  to 
the  southward  and  westward  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Toshke,  and  as  far  south  as  Delvino,  where 
begin  tlie  Tjame,  who  occupy  all  the  maritime 
country,  as  far  as  SuH  inclusive,  and  inland  to  the 
Greek  districts  of  Pogoniani  and  loannina.  Thus 
it  appears  that  Tepeleni  is  in  Liaburia,  and  Aly 
Pafthi  a  IJape;  but  as  the  whole  of  this  tribe  is  in 
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disrepute  among  the  other  Albanians  for  their 
poverty  and  predatory  habits,  he  thinks  proper  to 
consider  Tepeleni  a  part  of  Toskeria,  and  who 
dares  dispute  his  geography  ? 

Demir  Agk  has  a  khodja  in  his  house,  as  pre- 
ceptor to  his  family,  who  has  learned  Arabic  at  Cairo, 
Turkish  at  Constantinople,  and  Greek  at  Agrafa. 
Demir  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  and 
suspicions  of  Aljr,  though  he  has  always  been  on 
good  terms  with  the  Pasha,  made  war  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him  against  Khormovo,  and  is  still  nomi- 
nally his  ally.  By  these  means  he  maintains  his 
authority  at  home,  and  hopes  to  save  his  country 
from  falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Vezir  \ 
Aly,  he  says,  has  a  Jew  now  in  prison  at  Jo&nnina, 
from  whom  he  has  already  extracted  one  hundred 
and  forty  purses,  by  threatening  him  with  the  loss 
of  his  head.  But  this  mode  of  refreshing  a  trea- 
sury is  no  novelty  in  any  part  of  the  east ;  and  I 
well  remember  the  noseless  and  one-eyed  victims 
of  Djezzar  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Acre.  The 
Pasha  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
resentment  against  those  who  took  part  against 
him  in  the  war  of  Khormovo.  Only  two  days 
ago,  on  the  representation  of  some  person  that  a 
certain  Labovite  had  been  active  against  him  on 
that  occasion,  he  sent  for  the  man  and  his  son  and 
put  them  both  to  death.  The  son  received  the 
order  after  the  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and 

*  After  the  massacre  which      prisouer  at  Gardhiki,  and  suf- 
took  place  at  the  Khan  of  Va-      fered  death  at  loannina. 
liare  in  1812,  Demir  was  taken 
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obeyed  it,  though  he  might  easily  have  escaped, 
and  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  Vezir's  intention. 

At  Kardhiki  arc  some  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sultan  Bayazid,  when  he  con- 
quered this  country,  but  wliich  is  probably  more 
ancient.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  an  Hellenic  site,  though  I  cannot  find 
any  remains  of  those  times.  The  heights  around 
the  town  are,  for  the  most  part,  clothed  witli  vine- 
yards, producing  a  pleasant  light  wine,  almost 
coIourlesB,  and  which  the  Musulmans  of  the  place 
have  no  scruple  in  drinking.  Some  wheat  and 
barley  are  grown  on  the  lower  heights  ;  the  bottom 
of  the  vale  produces  scarcely  any  thing  but  kalam 
bdkki,  the  soil  being  poor  and  stony,  and  subject 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  river.  Such  situations 
are  well  adapted  to  that  kind  of  grain  which  re- 
quires much  moisture  to  feed  its  large  succulent 
stems,  and  succeeds  best  therefore  in  levels  which 
are  either  inundated  by  nature  in  the  winter,  or 
capable  of  artificial  irrigation  in  summer ;  the 
abundant  return  of  the  grain  also  is  verj"  accept- 
able lo  a  poor  and  numerous  population  like  that 
of  Albania.  It  is  to  the  culture  of  maize  and 
tobacco  that  some  of  the  Albanians  chiefly  owe 
that  skill  in  the  conducting  of  water,  for  which 
they  are  noted  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and  by 
means  of  whicli,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the 
Liuutzidhes  iu  particular  obtain  employment  at 
Constantinople  and  other  places. 

Jan.  8. — At  8.30  wo  move  from  Kardhiki  in  the 
direction  of  an  opening  in  the  mountains  to  the 
soulh-wesl,  called  the  Pas-s  of  Skarfitza ;  and  at 
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9.45  arrive  on  the  bank  of  the  Belitza,  here  flow- 
ing to  the  north,  but  which,  after  making  the  half 
tour  of  the  hill  of  Kardhiki,  has  an  eastern  course 
through  the  opening  of  the  valley  between  Khu- 
melitza  and  Stepezi.  Zulati,  which  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  lowest  heights  of  the 
mountain,  is  on  the  road  from  Kardhlki  to  Bordji, 
a  castle  and  village  on  the  sea-coast .  between 
Nlvitza  of  Delvino  and  Khimara.  In  approaching 
the  pass  of  Skarfitza,  we  have  a  summit  on  the 
left,  which  lies  between  Arghyrokastro  and  Del- 
vino,  and  near  which  is  the  village  of  Sopoti.  A 
torrent  descends  from  thence  through  a  woody 
valley  called  Skotini  (dark),  which  is  the  resort 
of  numerous  flocks  in  summer.  Having  crossed 
two  streams  which  join  the  Belitza  to  our  right,  we 
begin  soon  after  ten,  the  snow  falling  very  thick, 
to  ascend  the  mountain  called  Pilo-vuni,  which 
bounds  to  the  east  the  vale  of  Kaliasa.  The  moun- 
tain is  clothed  with  oaks,  beeches,  and  planes, 
and  many  paths  are  seen,  made  by  the  shepherds 
and  the  cutters  of  timber  and  fire-wood  :  the  oaks 
are  not  large. 

The  pass  of  Skarfitza  separates  the  summit 
called  Pilo-vuni  from  the  mountain  of  Sopoti,  the 
name  Skarfitza  is  specifically  applied  to  a  Turkish 
fountain  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the 
road  begins  to  descend  towards  the  plain  of  Del- 
vino.  At  10.45,  not  far  from  that  fountain,  we 
join  the  road  from  Khimara  by  Zulati  to  Delvino, 
and  then  descend  by  a  very  difficult  passage  over 
rocks  covered  with  snow,  and  along  torrents  bor- 
dered by  planes,  until  we  arrive  in  sight  of  Ni- 
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vitza,  and  soon  afterwards  of  Kaliasa,  in  a  vale  to 
the  right.  The  river  Pavla,  which  enters  the 
plain  of  Finiki  below  Nivitza,  leaves  Kaliasa  on  its 
right  bank  above  the  opening. 

At  1  P.M.  we  come  suddenly  npon  Senitza,  a 
Greek  village  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of 
Sopoti,  divided  only  by  a  ravine  from  the  Turkish 
\-illage  Vergo,  and  looking  down  upon  the  plain 
of  Delvino.  The  lower  parts  of  the  hills  under 
these  two  places,  though  worn  into  the  most  rug- 
ged forms  by  the  torrents,  are  richly  covered  with 
vineyards,  mixed  with  poplars,  olives,  and  cy- 
presses. In  the  descent,  Paleavli  (old  court),  a 
Turkish  village,  remains  to  the  left,  and  above 
it  the  ruins  of  Ramenitza,  which  has  been  in  the 
same  state  beyond  the  memory  of  the  present  race. 
Then  turning  still  more  to  the  eastward  we  arrive, 
at  4.15,  at  Delvino,  where  I  reoccupy  my  lodg- 
ing in  the  Greek  quarter,  sending  the  Albanian 
soldiers  and  suridjis  (postillions),  with  their  horaes, 
to  find  a  konak,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Vezir's  letter. 

Jan.  9. — When  preparing  to  set  out  this  morn- 
ing for  the  Forty  Saints,  the  Bishop  of  Delvino 
comes  to  express  his  regret  at  my  not  having  made 
his  house  my  lodging,  but  was  not  sorry  probably 
to  escape  the  inconvenience  attending  the  Turk 
and  the  horses.  The  bishop  is  of  opinion,  that  in 
the  district  of  Delvino,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Albania,  the  Musulmans  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
I»er  to  the  Christians. 

Sending  forward  the  baggage  to  the  Forty 
Sftintft,  1  proceed  to  Finiki.   which  lies  to  the  left 
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of  the  direct  road,  about  seven  miles  from  D^lvino, 
and  do  not  arrive  at  the  Skala  until  4  in  the 
afternoon.  The  entire  hill  of  Finiki  was  sur- 
rounded by  Hellenic  walls.  At  the  south-eastern 
extremity  was  the  citadel,  200  yards  in  length, 
some  of  the  walls  of  which  are  still  extant,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  masonry  is 
of  the  third  kind,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  laid  in 
courses,  but  which  are  not  very  regular  or  equal, 
nor  are  the  stones  all  quadrangular,  although  fitted 
to  one  another  with  the  same  nicety  as  in  the 
second,  or  polygonal,  and  in  the  fourth,  or  most 
regular  kind  of  Hellenic  masonry.  A  stone  in  one 
of  the  fragments  of  wall  is  eight  feet  by  six  on  the 
outside,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  as  solid.  In  no 
part  are  there  more  than  four  or  five  courses  re- 
maining. 

The  modem  village  of  Finiki,  consisting  of  a 

few  huts,  lies  directly  under  the  citadel  to  the 
south-west.  About  the  middle  of  the  height  is 
the  emplacement  of  a  very  large  theatre,  the  only 
remains  of  which  are  a  small  piece  of  rough  wall, 
which  encircled  the  back  of  the  upper  seats:  at 
the  bottom  in  the  place  of  the  scene  is  a  small 
circular  foundation,  apparently  that  of  a  tower, 
of  a  later  date.  The  theatre  looked  directly  to- 
wards the  village  of  the  Forty  Saints  and  Corfu. 
Between  it  and  the  north-western  end  of  the  cita- 
del are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  construction,  built  in 
courses  of  tiles,  alternating  with  a  masonry  formed 
of  rough  stones,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
mortar,  and  faced  with  square  stones  laid  regularly 
in  the  mortar,  but  with  the  angles  instead  of  the 


Bides  uppermost :  this  mode  of  building  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Constantinople. 
There  are  some  ruins  of  houses  also  of  a  still 
more  modern  construction,  showing  that  Plicenice 
continued  to  flourish  to  a  late  period,  when  the 
chief  part  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  to- 
wards the  river  Vistritza,  which  defended  this 
height  to  the  eastward,  as  the  Pavla,  or  river  of 
Kaliasa  did  to  the  west. 

Id  agreement  with  these  appearances  we  find 
Phcenice  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
government  of  old  Epirus ',  under  the  successors 
of  Constantine.  It  was  among  the  places  of  this 
province,  repaired  by  Justinian,  who,  as  it  had 
suflercd  inconvenience  from  the  lowness  of  the 
situation,  placed  the  new  constructions  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height'.  On  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  I 
find  accordingly  some  remains  of  columns  in  situ, 
uf  that  polygonal,  instead  of  circular  shape,  which 
exactly  marks  the  taste  of  the  age  of  Justinian. 

About  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  gained 
a  footing  in  Greece,  Phcenice  was  the  strongest,  most 
powerful,  and  richest  city  in  Epirus*;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  it  was  taken  witliout  a  blow  by  the 
lllyrians,  in  the  year  B.C.  230.  The  ships  of 
Agron  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  ^tolians 
on  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and  brought  back  a 
rich  booty  to  lUyria,  the  king,  in  the  height  of 
his  exultation,  indulged  to  such  an  excess  in  the 
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pleasures  of  the  table,  that  his  death  was  the 
consequence.  His  widow,  Teuta,  who  to  the  in- 
heritance of  his  authority  added  a  feminine  dis- 
regard of  consequences  \  ordered  her  officers  to 
plunder  all  the  ships  which  they  should  meet,  and 
thus  commissioned  them  to  make  war  on  all  the 
world  *.  Their  first  object  was  a  descent  on  Elis 
and  Messenia;  but  the  fleet  having  previously 
anchored  on  the  coast,  near  Phcenice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  supply  of  provision  *,  the  com- 
manders there  entered  into  a  conference  with  some 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  to  the  number  of  800, 
were  employed  by  the  Epirotes  to  garrison  Phoe- 
nice,  and  by  their  assistance  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city. 

The  Epirotes  seem  to  have  been  quite  prepared 
to  receive  the  Roman  yoke ;  for  their  imprudence 
in  trusting  an  important  charge  to  a  people  noto- 
rious for  perfidy,  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  defective  discipline  in  some  of  the  transac- 
tions which  followed,  though  their  first  operation 
was  well  j  udged.  Having  collected  their  forces, 
and  taken  up  a  position  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
which  flowed  by  Phcenice,  they  removed  the  planks 
of  a  bridge  which  communicated  with  the  city, 
with  the  view  of  securing  their  camp  against  the 
lUyrians  within  the  walls,  and  then  sent  a  rein- 
forcement to  Antigoneia  for  the  defence  of  the 

Kc/occ  'foi  TpoQ  ahro  to  ytyoyoQ      fiiay  toiq  fiyovfiiyoiQ. 
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passes  of  the  Aous  against  Scerdilaidas,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family  of  Illyria,  of  whose  approach 
with  5000  men  they  had  received  information. 
Too  well  satisfied  with  these  precautions,  they 
neglected  all  further  vigilance,  and  indulged  with- 
out caution  in  the  plenty  which  the  rich  district  of 
Phcenice  atforded.  The  lUyrians  in  the  city  soon 
took  advantage  of  their  fault :  issuing  at  night  from 
the  town,  they  replaced  the  planks  of  the  bridge, 
drove  the  Epirotes  from  thiir  position,  and  the 
next  moniing  beating  them  in  the  field,  killed  and 
captured  many,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  retreat 
into  Atintania.  Soon  afterwards  Scerdilaidat.  ar- 
rived at  Phcenice,  apparently  without  having  en- 
countered the  enemy's  forces  at  the  pass  of  Antigo- 
neia.  The  Epirotes  meantime  obtained  succour  from 
the  ^tolians  and  Actiaians,  and  again  marched 
toward  Phcenice.  The  opposing  forces  met  at  a 
place  named  Helicranum,  but  no  action  ensued, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground  ',  and  partly  because  Teuta,  alarmed  by  a 
defection  of  a  part  of  the  Illyriana  to  the  Dardani, 
had  sent  orders  tti  recal  Iier  forces  from  Epirus. 
Scerdilaidas,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps  through 
the  pass  of  Antigoneia",  after  having  made  a  treaty 
by  which  Phcenice,  together  with  the  free  prisoners, 
were  restored  to  the  Epirotes,  and  the  slaves  and 
plunder  were  embarked  in  the  Illyrian  ships.  So 
great  was  the    booty,    and    such    the  encourage- 
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ment  which  it  gave  to  Teuta,  that  she  thought 
of  nothing  but  plundering  the  cities  of  Greece, 
while  the  ungrateful  Epirotes  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  Acarnanes  in  an  alliance  with  Illyria 
against  their  benefactors  of  Achaia  and  ^tolia. 
It  is  probable  that  the  route  of  Scerdilaidas,  both 
in  coming  and  returning,  was  by  the  way  of  Gard- 
hlki  and  the  pass  of  Skarfltza,  and  that  the  Epi- 
rotes retreated  as  well  as  returned  by  the  pass  of 
Morzena  or  Delvino,  that  having  been  the  route 
from  PJuenice  towards  Atintania.  Helicranum  I 
take  to  have  been  the  modern  Delvino,  for  the 
castle  hill  at  the  entrance  of  a  very  important  pass 
is  such  a  position  as  could  hardly  have  been  left 
unoccupied  by  the  ancients ;  and  the  rugged 
ground  about  it  accords  exactly  with  the  words  of 
the  historian. 

The  ascertaining  of  the  position  of  Phcmice  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  illustrating  the  topography  of  all 
the  adjacent  part  of  Chaoniay  and  greatly  assists  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  difficult  question  of  the 
site  o{  Antigojieia.  How  it  happened  that  Scerdilai- 
das  met  with  no  opposition  at  the  Antigoneian  passes, 
the  historian  has  not  stated,  but  he  expressly  asserts 
that  the  prince  took  this  road  both  in  going  and  in 
returning.  As  Scodra  was  the  royal  residence,  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  after  crossing  the  open  mari- 
time country  of  Illyria,  he  entered  the  mountains 
of  Epirus  near  BulliSy  now  Gradista,  and  followed 
the  valley  of  the  Aous  to  Tepeleni.  The  only  other 
road  he  could  have  taken  w^as  by  the  modern  Berat 
to  Klisura,  which  was  not  only  more  circuitous,  but 
more  dangerous,  since  it  would  have  obliged  him 


,1 


to  traverse  the  defile  of  the  Viosa  in  its  whole  length, 
and  afterwards  that  of  its  tributary  the  Dryno,  above 
the  junction,  or  in  other  words,  the  passes  both  of 
Klisura  and  of  Tepeleni.  In  the  other  case  he  not 
only  avoided  the  pass  of  Klisura,  but  followed  a 
shorter  road.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  there- 
fore, that  the  Stena  of  Antigoneia  intended  by  Po- 
lybius,  was  the  pass  to  the  southward  of  Tepeleni 
which  leads  from  that  town  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dryno  towards  Arghvrokastro. 

But  this  could  not  have  been  the  same  pass 
where  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans  under  Quinctius,  though  Livy  de- 
scribes it  as  being  at  Antigoneia,  and  applies  to  it 
the  same  Greek  word  Siena,  which  Polybius  em- 
ploys on  the  former  occasion' ;  for  Philip  was  not 
defending  the  approach  to  lUyria,  but  that  which 
led  from  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  through  the 
interior  of  this  province  into  Upper  Macedonia  and 
Upper  Thessaly,  whither  the  Romans  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  having  forced  the  Stena. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  upon  examining  the  places 
themselves,  that  there  were  two  passes,  or  rather  a 
pass  with  two  branches,  one  of  which  communi- 
cated from  the  maritime  parts  of  Epirus  in  a  north- 
erly direction  to  the  maritime  plains  of  Illyria,  the 
other  leading  eastward  from  the  same  country  to- 
wards Upper  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  The  first  is 
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that  which  I  have  called  the  pass  of  Tepeleni ;  the 
latter  is  the  Stena  itself,  as  the  defile  is  still  called, 
which  conducts  along  the  Viosa  from  Tepeleni  by 
Dragoti  and  Klisura  into  the  valley  of  Premedi. 
Antigoneia  having  given  name  to  both  passes,  can 
only  be  sought  for  near  their  jimction,  where 
Tepeleni  is  the  only  place  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ancient  site.  We  can  arrive  therefore 
at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  here  stood  Anti- 
goneia. It  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  case  .An- 
tigoneia was  too  distant  irom  the  entrance  of  the 
Stena  effectually  to  command  that  pass,  but  it  en- 
tirely obstructs  the  other,  and  standing  on  a  com- 
manding height  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary,  with 
the  AouSy  just  at  the  point  where  the  straits  expand 
into  a  more  open  and  fertile  valley,  it  has  all  the 
requisites  for  the  situation  of  a  town  of  that  import- 
ance which,  from  the  ancient  authorities,  we  may 
presume  Antigoneia  to  have  been  \ 

The  next  question  in  the  comparative  geography 
of  this  part  of  Epirus  is  the  situation  of  Phanote. 
In  the  winter  of  the  year  170 — 169  B.C.,  Appius 
Claudius,  anxious  to  repair  the  effects  of  his 
defeat  in  lUyria,  marched  from  thence  into  Epi- 
rus, and  laid  siege  to  Phanote.  But  hearing 
soon  afterwards  that  Perseus  had  entered  iEto- 
lia,  and  attacked  Stratus,  which  was  then  de- 
fended by  Popilius  and  his  iiEtolian  allies,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Phanote,  and  began  his  retreat 
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towards  the  plain  of  Eleeon  '.  Clevas,  the  officer 
of  Perseus,  who  with  a.  strong  garrison  defended 
Phanote,  followed  the  Romans,  and,  attacking 
them  on  a  difficult  road,  by  which  tliey  were 
obliged  to  pass  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
killed  1000  and  took  200  prisoners.  Glevas,  con- 
certing operations  with  Philostratus,  one  of  the 
Epirotes,  who  had  endeavoured  to  betray  Hostiliua 
into  the  hands  of  Perseus  in  the  preceding  year, 
then  crossed  into  the  district  of  Antigoneia,  and 
began  to  plunder  the  country,  with  a  view  to  draw 
the  garrison  of  Antigoneia  inio  a  valley,  where 
Phitostratns  was  placed  in  readiness  to  fall  upon 
them.  The  stratagem  completely  succeeded,  and 
the  garrison  of  Antigoneia  sustained  a  loss  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  Claudius.  Clevas  then  moved 
towards  the  camp  of  Claudius  in  the  plain  of 
Elseon ;  but  the  latter  had  no  inclination  to  engage, 
and  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  Epi- 
rus,  he  dismissed  his  Epirotc  allies,  and  returned 
with  the  Italians  into  lllyricum. 

Every  circumstance  in  these  transactions  tends 
to  show  that  Gardhiki  was  the  site  of  Phanote. 
The  strength  and  remarkable  situation  of  that 
town,  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  through  which  there 
are  only  two  narrow  passes,  are  a  sufficient  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  Chaonia,  and  the  position 
midwav  between  the  channel  of  Corcyra  and  the 
Antigoneian    passes  would    render   it  particularly 

'   m  i-arop'i  ciui-iii  EiKoiia  rutuul.  -  t.  '23,  1.  43, 
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important  to  the  Romans  advancing  from  lUyria ; 
and  naturally  the  first  object  of  Claudius,  Antigo- 
neia  being  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  or 
their  allies. 

The  name  of  Phanote  again  occurs  in  a  transac* 
tion  which  took  place  a  few  months  earlier,  and  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  most  important  military 
point  on  the  Aous,  in  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Epirus,  was  a  bridge  across 
that  river,  which,  as  Antigoneia  is  not  mentioned  on 
this  occasion,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  at  that 
place  or  commanded  by  it.  The  consul,  A.  Hos- 
tilius  Mancinus,  proceeding  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  armies  in  Thessaly,  had  ar- 
rived from  Italy  at  Phanote,  when  the  Epirote 
faction,  adverse  to  the  Romans,  thought  the  time 
and  place  favorable  to  a  design  which  they  con- 
ceived of  betraying  Hostilius  to  Perseus,  whom 
they  urged  by  letters  to  hasten  his  march  towards 
Epirus.  But  the  Molossi,  who  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans,  seized  the  bridge  of  the  Aous,  with 
the  determination  of  preventing  the  Macedonians 
from  crossing  the  river.  Meantime  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  revealed  to  Hostilius  by  his 
host,  Nestor,  of  Oropus,  upon  which  he  returned 
to  the  sea-coast,  embarked  from  thence  for  Anti- 
cyra,  in  the  Corinthiac  Gulf,  and  by  that  route 
proceeded  into  Thessaly  *. 

Applying  this  narrative  to  the  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Viosa,  and  to  the  general  geography 

*  Polyb.  1.  27i  c.  14.  NcV-  Nestor  was  perhaps  from  Oro- 
ropi  Tf  *Cipunrlff  as  Gronovius  pus  of  Thesprotia,  mentioned 
has    suggested,    not    Kp^nr/y.     by  Stephanus  in  voce. 
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of  Northern  Greece,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  the  bridge  alluded  to  by  Livy  was  in  the 
Stena,  about  midway  between  Klisura  and  Tepe- 
leni,  where  the  communication  is  now  carried  on 
by  means  of  two  bridges. 

The  route  from  Kardhiki  towards  Arghyro- 
kastro,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  by  Khume- 
litza,  corres))oiid8  exactiv  to  that  in  which  Claudius 
was  attacked  by  Clevas,  if  we  suppose  the  plain 
EltEon  to  have  been  that  between  Arghyrokastro 
and  Libokhovo,  and  Claudius  to  have  pitched  his 
camp  about  midway  between  those  two  towns. 
The  name  of  the  plain  Elaeon  seems  to  show  that 
a  city  EIebus,  which  Ptolemy  classes  with  Phoenice 
and  Antigoneia  among  the  interior  cities  of  Chao- 
nia',  occupied  a  position  in  this  valley;  and  the 
name  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  abund- 
ance of  olive-trees  in  the  district,  in  which  respect 
it  is  well  adapted  to  this  valley  of  the  Dryno ;  for 
although  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  one 
of  the  coldest  parts  of  Epirus,  the  valley  itself  is 
one  of  the  few  situations  in  Greece  or  Albania,  dis- 
tant from  the  sea,  where  olive-trees  are  now  found. 
The  town  of  Elceus  was  probably  situated  on  the 
heights,  opposite  to  Arghyrokastro,  where  it  is 
said  that  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  still  exist. 
The  small  theatre,  and  other  ancient  vestiges  in 
the  plain  below  Libokhovo,  being  of  Roman  con- 
struction, could  not  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
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transactions  related  by  Livy.  They  mark  probably 
the  position  of  a  city  which  was  founded  by  Ha- 
drian and  repaired  by  Justinian ;  and  thence  named 
first  Hadrianopolis,  and  afterwards,  but  probably 
for  a  short  time,  Justinianopolis.  Mention  of  Ha- 
drianopolis  occurs  only  in  some  authorities  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, at  which  time  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
government  of  Old  Epirus,  as  well  as  the  see  of  a 
bishopric  \  The  only  authority  which  gives  any 
indication  of  its  exact  situation  is  the  Tabular 
Itinerary.  In  this  document  there  are  two  roads 
from  ApoUonia  to  Nicopolis  :  one  (noticed  also  in 
the  Antonine)  which  led  near  the  sea-coast  by  the 
Acroceraunia,  Phcenice,  and  Buthrotum  ;  the  other 
by  Amantia  and  Hadrianopolis,  which  last  is  placed 
about  midway  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
road  *.  One  route,  therefore,  passed  through  the 
plain  of  Delvino ;  the  other,  if  Amantia  was  at 
NIvitza,  ascended  the  vale  of  the  Sutzista  to  that 
position,  and  from  the  head  of  the  valley  crossed  by 
Pregonati,  into  the  plain  of  Arghyrokastro,  which 
it  followed  in  its  entire  length.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  passed  exactly  by  the  theatre,  which  stands  not 


*  Procop.  de  -^dif.  1.  4,  c.  1 . 
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Iv      Hadrianopoli     xxiv     Ilio 

xii xlv      Actia 

Nicopoli.  —  Tab.    Peutinger, 
ibid. 
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very  far  from  tlie  middle  distance  between  Apol- 
lonia  and  Nicopolis.  No  great  accuracy  is  to  be 
expected  on  this  point,  as  several  of  the  distances 
in  both  the  Itineraries  are  ol)viously  erroneous. 

The  only  objection  to  this  position  of  Hadriano- 
polis  is,  that  ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the 
river  are  the  ruins  called  DrynopoHs,  which  name 
may  easily  be  taken  for  a  corniption  of  Hadriano- 
polis.  These  remains,  however,  and  the  theatre, 
are  productions  of  two  very  different  periods  of 
time.  The  latter  is  a  work  of  the  Pagans  during 
the  Roman  empire.  DrynopoHs  was  a  fortress  or 
small  town  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  the  probabi- 
hty,  therefore,  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  to 
ruin,  DrynopoHs  was  built  upon  a  difterent  site, 
and  became  the  see  of  the  bishopric,  first  named 
from  Hadrianopolis,  then  from  DrynopoHs,  ami 
which,  after  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Arghyrok astro.  Nor  is  DrynopoHs  a 
corruption  of  Hadrianopolis,  but  taken  from  the 
river  on  which  it  is  situated,  still  called  Dhryno, 
or  Drino,  or  Druno,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
ancient  name  still  preser^'ed  of  this  branch  of  the 
Aous,  and  derived  either  from  Spup  or  from  some 
native  word  which  has  given  name  also  to  another 
laj^e  river  of  Albania,  the  Drin,  which  flows  from 
the  lake  of  'Akhridha  into  the  Adriatic.  As  to 
Deropoli,  or  Deropugl,  although  this  appellation 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  river,  it  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  whole  valley,  and  may  perhaps  be  a 
cormplion  of  Hadrianopolis,  to  which  all  this  ex- 
tensive plain  probably  belonged  when  the  city  was 
ID  its  mofit  flourishing  condition. 
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Although  Arghyrokastro  has  no  very  marked 
appearance  of  an  ancient  site,  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  derived  from  that  of  the  Atgyrini,  whom 
Lycophron*,  and  two  Greek  authors  cited  by  Ste- 
phanus*,  show  to  have  been  an  Epirote  people, 
and  whom  Lycophron  leads  us  to  look  for  in  the 
northern  part  of  Epirus,  as  he  couples  them  with 
the  Aero  Ceraunii :  in  fact  the  word  'Apyvptvoc  is 
still  sometimes  applied  to  a  native  of  Arghyro- 
kastro. 

Jan.  10. — The  scirocco  has  been  constant  at  the 
Forty  Saints  since  my  departure,  and  the  boat  in 
which  I  crossed  the  channel  was  not  able  to  return 
to  Corfu  till  four  days  ago.  Having  prevailed 
upon  the  crew  of  another  Corfiote  boat,  which  had 
just  arrived  in  the  harbour  with  a  lading  of  val- 
lonea  for  Corfu,  to  defer  their  passage  thither 
until  they  have  taken  me  to  Palerimo  and  back, 
we  sail  for  that  port  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  arrive  there 
at  2.  The  distance  is  about  eighteen  miles ;  the 
wind  was  a  gentle  Onchesmite,  like  that  which 
carried  over  Cicero  to  Brundusium. 

Between  the  Limeni  of  the  Forty  Saints  and 


^  Hi}  S*  Ik  Aifivffffrig  aZOie  efiTlnrtay   voroc 
Etc  *Apyvpiyovg  xal  Kepavviiay   vdwaQ 
"Afec,  fiapei  irpi|OT^pt  KVfiiUviay   &Xa, 
"EvOa  TrXav^riyv  Xinrpov  6}lHfyrai  (^lov^ 
AaKfiwylov  Tlyoyrsc  AtayroQ  poaQ, 

Lycophr.  v.  1016. 

'  ^Apyvpivoif  C0VOC  *Hir£cpa»-      KepavWwv    yawaQ* — Stepban. 
ruc6y  ktQ  Tlfiaioe  Koi  Qitay  ical      in  voce. 
Awc6^piify,    Eic  Apyvpivovg  xal 
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Spilia,  or  the  Skala  of  Nivitza,  there  are  several 
small  creeks  where  boats  may  find  shelter.  Spilia 
is  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  a  glen,  where  stands  the 
niiu  of  a  magazine  which  was  destroyed  by  Aiy 
Pasha  when  at  war  with  Nivitza.  Beyond  it  is 
Liikovo,  asmall  village  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
surrounded  with  terraces  of  vines  and  corn;  two 
or  three  miles  beyond  which  is  Pikemes,  some- 
what larger ;  and  two  miles  further  Sopoto.  Below 
Liikovo  and  Pikernes  are  sandy  beaches,  where 
boats  anchor,  and  may  be  stranded  in  bad  weather, 
Sopoto  stands  in  a  glen,  and  has  a  castle  named 
Bordji,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  rock  commanded  by 
Hadji  Beddo  Aga,  a  partizan  of  the  Vezir.  Here  are 
the  only  Turkish  families  on  this  coast.  Behind  So- 
poto a  river  descends  in  a  very  deep  and  rocky  ra- 
vine. A  little  farther  north  is  Kiepero,  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  precipice,  below  which  are  a  few  fields, 
terminating  in  a  beach  which  is  separated  from 
Port  Palerimo  only  by  the  point  which  shelters  that 
harbour  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  Palerimo, 
the  ancient  Panormus,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a 
great  harbour  in  the  midst  of  the  Ceraunian  moun- 
tains, and  thus  clearly  distinguishes  from  the  Pa- 
normus of  Oricum',  is  divided  into  two  bays  by  a 
rocky  peninsula,  projecting  into  the  middle  of  it, 


'  'Opu'oi',    If   dtpiipcia   rwf 
'AKfoapavribiv   ipiuv,   Uavop- 

Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

mi&ot  diro  rwf  Ktpavriuv  iVi 


K&Kirov'  ivTBVTf  5"  tori  t^  3(a- 

fiiyac  EC  fiiaoii;  roic  Kipavvimc 

fiifilfy  fi\Xt>c,  >;a6'  01'  ra  tuafiita 

fit;pn  rfic  KopKvpalas  AyriKsiTai. 

Strabo,  p.  324. 
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on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  kastro,  or  for- 
tress. This  castle  is  nothing  more  than  a  small 
square  enclosure  containing  a  house,  a  church,  and 
two  four-pounders.  Having  brought  a  letter  to  the 
Bulu-bdshi,  or  commandant,  I  land  as  soon  as  we 
arrive,  and  take  shelter  from  the  rain  in  his  small 
apartment,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  place 
having  a  chimney.  On  the  side  of  the  hills  bor- 
dering the  southern  division  of  the  port  are  a  few 
cornfields  and  vineyards,  which,  together  with 
some  sheep  on  the  hills,  are  tended  by  the  ten 
soldiers  who  garrison  the  fort.  Five  of  these  are 
Musulmans,  including  the  Bulu-b4shi  and  his  son ; 
the  others  are  Greeks.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
northern  harbour  the  hills  are  well  cultivated,  but 
these  form  part  of  the  territory  of  the  town  of  Khi- 
mara,  which  possesses  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery 
in  that  division  of  the  bay. 

A  gale  accompanied  with  rain,  which  comes  on 
at  night  from  the  south-east,  brings  a  ship  of 
Dultjuni,  in  Italian,  Dulcigno\  into  the  harbour, 
bound  to  that  place  from  Alexandria.  As  the 
Dulciniotes  have  the  reputation  of  being  inclined 
to  piracy,  the  garrison  is  alarmed,  and  prepares 
for  defence.  Indeed  they  had  already  been  put  upon 
the  alert  by  our  arrival,  for  our  boat  being  from 
Corfu,  the  governor  suspected  some  Russian  treach- 
ery, and  before  my  cot  was  conveyed  into  the  castle, 
it  was  searched,  lest  it  should  contain  concealed 
arms. 

Last  summer  a  French  pirate  boat,  which  was 

*    Written    in  modem    Greek,    NrovXrfovvi:  —  the  ancient 
Oldnium. 
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afterwards  destroyed  at  Fanii  by  one  of  the  British 
ships  of  war  on  this  station,  put  into  Palerimo, 
after  having  plundered  some  Maltese  vessels  under 
English  colours  ;  the  Khimariotes  formed  a  design 
of  attacking  it,  on  the  plea  of  its  being  a  pirate, 
but  probably  with  a  view  of  plunder  ;  not  agreeing 
however  among  themselves,  the  project  failed. 

Jan.  11. — The  wind  shifts  to  the  westward,  and 
the  weather  clears  up  at  noon.  At  1,  accompanied 
by  a  servant,  and  preceded  by  one  of  the  Corfiote 
boatmen  and  a  guard  from  the  castle,  I  proceed 
on  foot  to  Khimara,  no  beasts  of  burthen  being  pro- 
curable, and  the  road  scarcely  admitting  of  their 
being  employed.  The  captain  of  the  Dulciniote,  a 
Ijearded  Turk,  about  seventy  years  of  age,  had 
offered  to  land  me  in  the  Bay  of  Khimara,  and  thus 
to  save  the  detour  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  ; 
but  when  we  came  alongside  his  ship,  his  authority 
proved  insufficient  to  obtain  a  party  to  row  the 
boat.  It  appears  that  tliey  are  afraid  of  the  Khima- 
riotes. After  crossing  the  ridge  at  the  extremity 
of  tlie  northern  bay,  and  climbing  along  the  aide 
of  the  hills  which  overhang  the  sea  beyond  it,  we 
arrive  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  castle, 
upon  a  little  valley  and  beach  where  are  some 
flocks.  To  the  right,  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  grown  with  velanidhies,  or  oaks,  which  pro- 
duce the  vallonea' ;  they  still  preserve  their  last 
year's  leaves,  but  can  hardly  be  called  evergreens. 
We  meet  some  shepherds  to  whom  the  sailor,  with 
a  few  words  of  greeting,  presents  his  snuff-box,  the 

'  'I  BckaviCid,  QtieTcun  /€gilop». 
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common  compliment  in  Albania,  and  in  these  in- 
dependent districts  a  necessary  propitiation.  In 
return  the  shepherds  call  off  their  dogs,  which  had 
made  a  general  charge  upon  us. 

We  soon  arrive  in  sight  of  Khimara,  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  pointed  hill,  and  enter  upon  the  cul- 
tivated land  which  surrounds  it,  consisting  of  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  some  fields  of  wheat  just  spring- 
ing up,  and  others  of  barley,  which  the  peasants 
are  ploughing,  and  will  sow  as  soon  as  they  can 
catch  a  short  interval  of  fair  weather.  On  a  high 
summit  under  the  mountains  on  the  right  is  a 
monastery  of  the  Panaghia,  on  the  left  the  port 
of  Khimara,  near  the  shore  of  which  are  some 
water-miUs,  turned  by  a  rivulet  from  the  mQun- 
tain.  The  harbour  is  exposed  to  the  west,  but 
affords  good  shelter  to  small  vessels  from  any  other 
wind,  and  has  a  fine  beach.  There  is  another  more 
open  spiaggia,  two  miles  farther  to  the  north,  im- 
mediately below  the  town,  where  boats  are  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  Here  is  a  small  plain  which, 
with  the  side  of  the  hill  between  this  plain  and  the 
village,  is  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  territory 
of  Khimara.  Immediately  below  the  village  are 
some  gardens,  containing  vines,  olives,  cypresses, 
and  fruit-trees. 

At  half-past  three  we  arrive  at  the  house  of 
Capt.  Zakharias,  the  son  of  George  ^  vulgarly 
called  Zakho-Ghiorghi,  for  whom  I  haye  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Z.  the  collector,  my  host  of  the 
Forty  Saints.     The  house  is  as  humble  a  dwelling 
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aa  any  captain's  in  Albania.  In  the  inner  room  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  a  mattraaa 
spread  by  the  side  of  it,  are  the  luxuries  speedily 
arranged  for  me.  Capt.  George,  who  has  attained 
the  ordinary  bounds  of  life,  and  has  never  been 
absent  from  his  native  village  except  three  years 
passed  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  expresses  his  de- 
light at  seeing  an  Englishman  here  for  tlie  first 
time.  Two  Germans  some  years  ago,  calling 
themselves  Englishmen,  left  a  certificate  with 
Capt.  Constantine  Andrutzi,  which  proves  the 
imposture.  Capt.  Z.'s  family  consists  of  a  son, 
the  widow  of  another  son  killed  in  the  service  of 
tlie  King  of  Naples,  and  two  or  three  of  his  chil- 
dren. All  are  employed  in  preparing  supper,  but 
principally  the  widow.  The  dishes  are  baked,  and 
a  dingy  towel  spread  close  to  the  cinders,  serves 
both  for  table  and  tablecloth.  The  Captain,  and 
the  sailor  from  the  boat,  who  is  honoured  aa  a 
guest,  are  the  only  persons  who  join  the  table. 

After  supper  all  the  heads  of  houses  friendly  to 
Zakho-Ghiorghi  come  in  and  seat  themselves  cross- 
legged  around  the  fire.  They  relate  their  adven- 
tures in  the  Neapolitan  or  other  services,  for  most 
of  the  K.himariotes  seek  a  livelihood  as  soldiers 
abroad.  One  states  that  lie  was  in  the  war  of  Italy 
with  Buonaparte,  who  made  many  inquiries  of  him 
concerning  this  part  of  Albania,  and  told  him  at 
Trieste,  that  he  meant  to  send  40,000  men  to 
Corfu,  and  aa  many  more  to  Aviona.  They  all 
speak  with  pride  of  their  liberty,  meaning  their 
exemption  from  Turkish  oppression,  at  the  same 
lime  that  they  lament  their  own  internal  anarchy 
G   2 
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and  dissensions,  and  agree  that  they  should  be 
happy  Co  receive  the  blessing  of  good  government 
from  the  hands  of  any  sovereign  in  Europe  except 
the  Turk,  whom  they  are  always  determined  to 
i^st«  They  neither  pay  the  kharatj  nor  any 
other  tax,  except  a  contribution  of  thirty  paras  a 
hoad  per  annum  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Berat,  for  the 
Kberty  of  trading  to  his  ports.  The  right  of  pas- 
nimgc^  on  the  lands  of  the  town  of  Khimara,  that 
^  filtering  velanidhi  on  the  mountains,  and  that 
<^  filling  in  the  northern  bay  of  Palerimo  are  en- 
jj^wtnl  in  common  by  all  the  inhabitants.  Maize 
i»  tfTOwn  in  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  northern 
K>«ch,  where  the  two  torrents,  which  embrace  the 
K^wn%  overflow  in  the  winter,  and  prepare  the  land 
li^  receiving  that  grain.  Wheat  is  produced  within 
iW  territory,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  annual 
vNMisuuiption  of  the  place  in  favorable  seasons; 
^1  for  two  or  three  years  past  they  have  hardly 
y\\i|KHl  enough  for  six  months.  Velanidhi,  a  small 
i^^utity  of  wheat  in  good  years,  and  sometimes  a 
l^llo  wine,  which  is  of  a  dry  kind  and  without 
ll^vtmr,  are  the  only  exports.  The  mountain 
^i^iiid  Khimara  is  said  to  abound  in  firs  suited  for 
^M#ta»  which  might  be  brought  down  at  a  small 
^i^UBC,  and  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  if 
y^wrty  and  dissension  admitted  of  it. 

The  village,  or  city  as  the  natives  are  pleased 
|if  i|iiaUfy  it,  of  Khimara',  more  commonly  pro- 
iMmnoed  according  to  the  Italian  icaico^cuvia  Tjimara^ 
vgilliiins  300  families :  divided  into  five  principal 
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alliances  called  parentie  in  Italian,  and  in  Greek 
fparpiai^,  a  classical  word  which  I  hardly  expected 
to  find  in  Albania.  With  one  or  other  of  these,  all 
the  inferior  families  are  in  alliance.  The  fratries 
are,  1.  The  Lyganates',  consisting  of  sixty  or 
seventy  houses,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Alexod- 
hemo ',  son  of  Alexi ;  2.  The  Tzakanates  *,  of 
which  my  host  Zakho-Ghiorghi  is  the  irpwroc :  it 
has  upwards  of  eighty  houses  ;  3.  The  Koykadhes'', 
of  which  Zakharlas  Andrutzu'  is  the  chief:  of  these 
there  are  about  forty-five  houses  ;  4.  The  Mazates*, 
of  whom  John  Trag5nus'  is  the  chief ;  and,  5.  The 
KoKovpra^tQ,  of  whom  Andrew  Polus*  is  the  head. 
The  first  and  second  are  the  only  families,  at  pre- 
sent, who  are  not  on  speaking  terms,  but  last  August 
there  was  a  scuffle  with  sabres  between  Constan- 
tine,  tlie  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  third  family, 
and  Alexodhemo,  the  head  of  the  first,  in  which 
some  wounds  were  received  before  the  quarrel  was 
adjusted,  and  the  contending  parties  restored  to  an 
exchange  of  words.  Another  brotlier  of  the  An- 
(Irutzi  is  now  lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Cacciatori  Albanesi  in  the  Neapolitan 
service.  His  major  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Vuno.  Constantine  Andrutzi  informs  me  that  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  in  the  Neapolitan  service, 
that  he  deserted  to  the  French  when  they  took 
Naples,  but  that  not  obtaining  any  employment  or 
encouragement    from    them,   he  returned    to    his 

'  Airyai-arc£.  '  Zaxapiat;  Av^poiiTiov,  or  'Ay- 

'  'AXtlii^poQ  'AXt£i(iu.  Tfini/rCov.  '  Mafartf. 

'  Tfturamrti-  '  'luaVi'ijc  Tpayiivov^. 
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native  country.  When  General  Villettes  wa8  rais- 
ing a  corps  of  Albanians  for  the  British  service, 
C.  Andrdtzi  was  sent  for  to  Corfu  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  on  the  part  of  the  Khimariotes.  He  speaks 
and  reads  Italian  and  French,  is  tolerably  informed 
on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  country,  wishes 
much  to  enter  the  English  service,  and  asserts  that 
we  may  easily  raise  a  body  of  800  Khimariotes 
from  the  free  villages  of  Khimara,  and,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Turks,  twice  that  number  in  the 
neighbouring  districts. 

There  are  about  100  pensioners  of  the  King  of 
Naples  in  the  town,  officers  included,  who  are  paid 
by  Capt.  Zakho,  for  which  purpose  he  visits  Corfii 
every  year  to  receive  the  pay  from  the  Neapolitan 
consul,  whose  agent  he  is.  He  receives  a  pension 
of  twelve  ducats  a  month  for  his  own  military  ser- 
vices, four  more  for  the  consolato  or  agency,  and 
eight  ducats  for  the  widow  of  a  son  who  fell  in  the 
service.  So  handsome  a  provision  after  a  short 
personal  service  can  only  be  considered  as  intended 
to  secure  an  influential  agent  in  the  place,  for 
Zakho-Ohi6rghi  is  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  man 
in  Khim&ra  by  all  except  those  who  side  with  the 
Lygan&tes,  and  who,  of  course,  consider  Alex6d- 
heme  the  chief.  The  feud  between  the  two  parties 
is  of  long  standing ;  the  most  remarkable  contest 
occurred  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  many  lives 
are  said  to  have  been  lost.  The  heads  of  the  fra- 
tries  are  those  who  possess  the  largest  proportion  of 
vineyards,  cornfields,  and  flocks ;  and  they  form 
the  council  of  the  family  league.  Between  friendly 
fratf'  es  are  easily  made  up,  though  even 
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among  them  the  foundation  aud  last  resource  of 
the  law  is  the  lex  talkmis.  As  in  Arabia,  a  murder 
may  be  acquitted  for  money.  At  Khimara  2000 
Turkish  piastres  are  the  usual  price  of  blood  ;  at  the 
next  village  of  Vuuo  it  is  1000.  Until  this  be  paid 
the  retaliation  goes  on.  The  power  of  the  heads 
of  families,  Capt.  Zakho  observes,  is  merely  the 
influence  of  property  and  character,  and  is  neither 
asserted  nor  acknowledged.  "  That  man,"  point- 
ing to  an  attendant,  "  though  he  receives  his  pay 
from  me,  will  do  nothing  I  order  unless  he  pleases." 
He  shows,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  can 
desire  the  man  to  bring  his  kapa  and  lay  it  on  his 
shoulders.  There  are  several  soldiers  here  on  leave 
of  absence,  during  which  they  receive  their  pay. 
One  has  a  twelvemonth's  leave.  The  pay  of  a 
private  is  28  grani  per  diem;  that  of  a  serjeant- 
major  34  ;  of  a  captain  80  ducats  a  month  ;  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel  110;  but  they  find  their  own 
arms  and  clothes.  A  Neapolitan  soldier  has  not 
half  as  much.  There  are  three  or  four  Khimarioto 
captains  now  recruiting  here  for  their  corps  at 
Naples. 

The  Khimariotes  often  intermarry  with  the  people 
of  Vuno.  the  territory  of  which  is  separated  only 
from  that  of  Khimara  by  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to 
the  north-westward,  which  looks  down  upon  Vuno. 
But  notwithstanding  these  alliances,  the  two  towns 
are  generally  on  terms  of  suspicion,  and  often  in 
open  hostility.  This,  indeed,  is  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  two  neighbouring  towns  in  Albania,  and, 
bv  a  natural  consequence,  those  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  third   territory  are 
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generally  in  alliance,  which  in  fact  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  a  larger  scale  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  name  of  Khimara  is  generally  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  Acroceraunian  ridge,  from 
Cape  Kefali  to  Cape  Glossa,  including  the  valley 
of  Oricum.  The  towns  are  in  the  following  order 
from  south  to  north :  Nivitza,  Lukovo,  Pikemes, 
Sopoto,  Kiepero,  Khimara,  Vupo,  Dhrymadhes, 
Palasa,  and  Dukddhes.  All  these  places  stand 
on  the  western  slopet  of  the  Acroceraunia^  except 
Dukadhes,  which  looks  to  the  Gulf  of  Aulan. 
There  are  also  a  few  smaller  villages  in  Khimara, 
one  of  which,  named  Piliuri,  is  in  sight  from  the 
town  of  Khimara  to  the  eastward,  towards  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  in  a  pass  leading  to  the 
Turkish  village  of  Kutzi.  At  Corfu  I  met  a  cer- 
tain Count  Gika ',  of  Dhrymadhes,  who  described 
that  place  as  very  picturesque,  with  a  river  run- 
ning through  it ;  and  added,  that  near  Dukadhes 
are  forests  of  fine  oaks  and  pines,  furnishing  tim- 
ber which  might  easily  be  brought  down  the  hills 
into  the  lagoon  of  Erikho.  All  the  towns  have 
nearly  the  same  semi-barbarous  manners  and  cus- 
toms. The  Greek  language  is  spoken  by  almost 
all  the  men,  and  the  Italian  by  those  who  have 
lived  abroad  ;  but  the  women  in  general  know 
little  of  any  language  but  the  Albanian. 

Khimara  being  situated  on  a  steep  rocky  height, 
protected  on  either  side  by  the  ravine  of  a  torrent, 
and  having  all  its  exterior  houses  prepared  for 
defence,  has  by  its  strength  hitherto  served  as  a 
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barrier  to  all  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
gainst  the  arms  of  Aiy  Pasha.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  Khimariotes  fought  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  above  Palerimo.  More  recently,  on 
visiting  the  latter  place,  he  proposed  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  land  from  the  Khimariotes,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  castle,  which  they  wisely 
refused.  He  has  often  recommended  this  harbour 
to  the  use  of  British  ships ;  his  principal  object 
in  which,  as  he  confessed  to  me,  is  that  by  this 
appearance  of  support  from  us,  he  may  find  it 
more  easy  to  bring  the  Khimariotes  under  bis 
yoke.  It  was  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  that 
he  obtained  Nivitza  and  Aio  Vasili ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  he  always  endeavours,  in  his  transactions 
with  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  convert  them  into 
instruments  of  his  own  aggrandizement.  From 
Khimant  to  Tepeleni  is  reckoned  a  four  days' 
journey  in  this  season,  though  the  direct  distance 
is  not  more  than  20  G.  miles  :  the  first  day  is  to 
Kutzi,  tlie  third  to  Nivitza  on  the  Sutzista,  which, 
like  the  other  streams  of  this  country,  is  difficult 
to  pass  in  seasons  of  rain.  Nivitza  is  inhabited 
by  Musulman  Liape,  and  is  described  as  situated 
on  a  peaked  rock,  surrounded  by  deep  ravines  and 
torrents,  where  considerable  remains  of  ancient 
walls  are  preserved,  and  in  the  castle  particularly 
an  entire  door.  It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have 
seen  these  walls,  that  they  exactly  resemble  some 
pieces  of  Hellenic  work,  which  now  serve  as  foun- 
dations to  several  of  the  modem  houses  of  Khi- 
mara.  The  masonry  approaches  to  a  regular  kind 
not  any   of   tlie    blocks   of    stone   having    more 
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than  five  sides.  These  relics,  together  with  the 
name,  leave  no  question  that  Khimara  stands  upon 
the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  ChimsBra,  which  I 
believe  is  noticed  only  by  Pliny.  I  was  informed 
of  an  inscription  in  a  private  house,  but  as  it 
belonged  to  one  of  the  adverse  faction,  I  could 
not  obtain  permission  to  see  it. 

Jan.  12. — As  neither  the  season,  nor  the  en- 
gagements of  the  boat  in  which  I  came  to  Pale- 
rimo,  nor  the  doubtful  politics  and  civilization  of 
the  CeraunianSj  will  admit  of  my  exploring  Khi- 
mdra  any  farther,  still  less  of  being  able  by  this 
route  to  examine  the  topography  of  Amantia, 
Oricum,  Bullis,  or  ApoUonia,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Palerimo  and  Corfu. 
The  people  .of  Dukddhes,  who  possess  the  valley 
above  Oricunij  are  the  principal  difficulty,  having 
a  reputation  something  like  that  of  the  Kakovuli- 
otes  of  Mani. 

Though  the  wind  is  favorable  this  morning  for 
returning  by  sea  to  the  Forty  Saints,  and  the 
weather  delightful.  Captain  Zakharias,  pushing 
the  laws  of  hospitality  to  a  semi-barbarous  ex** 
tent,  will  not  allow  me  to  walk  back  to  Pale- 
rimo, until  a  lamb,  which  he  sends  for  from 
the  hills,  has  been  baked  and  served  up  on  the 
floor. 

After  this  Homeric  breakfast  we  descend  to 
Palerimo,  accompanied  for  two  miles  by  Captain 
Constantine  Andrutzi :  two  guards,  formerly  Nea- 
politan soldiers,  armed  with  musquets,  walk  with 
us  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  territory,  between 
the  northern  Bay  of  Palerimo  and  the  isthmus  of 
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the  castle.  Here,  having  received  a  present,  they 
fire  off  their  musquets  and  return.  We  embark 
at  2  P.M.  with  a  light  northerly  breeze,  whicli 
soon  falls  to  a  calm  ;  and,  rowing  all  the  way, 
arrive  at  half-past  nine  at  the  Forty  Saints  by  a 
fine  moonlight. 

in  all  this  part  of  Albania  it  is  a  prevailing 
idea,  not  uncommon  also  in  many  parts  of  Greece, 
that  the  country  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  that  all  the  ruius  are  the  work  of  that 
people ;  those  at  the  Forty  Saints,  the  castle  of 
DelviDO,  the  ruins  in  the  plain  of  Deropugl,  the 
remains  of  an  old  Turkish  castle  at  Tepeleui,  and 
even  the  Hellenic  walls  of  Phoenice  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Spanish  construction.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  opinion  originated,  for  the 
Catalans,  the  only  Spaniards  who  made  any  per- 
manent settlements  in  Greece,  were  not  in  this 
quarter,  nor  can  any  one  of  the  ruins  in  Epirus 
with  any  probability  be  ascribed  to  them. 

I  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  Corfiotes  to 
proceed  to  Vutzindro,  and  Parga,  and  from  thence 
to  Corfu,  but  this  being  the  Greek  new  year's 
day,  and  feast  of  St.  Basil,  the  sailors  get  drunk 
and  insolent,  and  the  bargain  breaks  off. 

Jan.  14. — Having  found  another  vessel,  we  sail 
along  the  coast  to  tlie  Day  of  Buthrotuvi,  passing 
between  the  two  rocks  off  Kassopo,  which  are  such 
a  dangerous  impediment  to  the  safe  navigation  of 
tliis  channel.  They  lie  midway  between  the  castle 
of  Kassopo  and  a  wide  bay  on  the  shore  of  Epirus, 
which  is  separated  only  from  the  lake  of  Vutzin- 
dro by  a  long  ridge  of  laud,  not  broader  in  some 
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parts  than  a  mile.  The  bay  is  called  Examili,  in 
allusion  to  the  isthmus,  that  name  being  often 
attached  by  the  modem  Greeks  to  an  isthmus, 
whatever  may  be  its  breadth.  It  is  thus  applied 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  to  that  of  the 
Thrcxmn  ChersonesCj  near  Cardia.  The  Bay  of 
Examili  is  open  and  exposed  to  the  west,  but  the 
southern  part  is  well  sheltered  by  four  islets, 
which  have  given  to  the  anchorage  within  them 
the  name  of  Tetranisa.  Beyond  this  there  is  a 
rugged  coast,  parallel  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Corfu,  and  forming  with  it  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  channel.  The  most  projecting  point  on 
the  continent  is  probably  the  Cape  Posidium  of 
Ptolemy  and  Strabo  *.  Between  Onchesmus  and 
Posidium,  Ptolemy  places  a  Cassiope,  which  he 
clearly  distinguishes  from  the  Cassiope  of  Cor- 
cyra,  by  describing  the  former  as  a  harbour,  the 
latter  as  a  town  and  promontory*.  Cassiope  of 
Epirus,   therefore,  if  Ptolemy  is   correct,    would 


'  HavopfioQ  Xifiriy/Oyxn^fJtoQ 
Xc/i^y,  Kaffffidirri  Xt/i//!"}  Hoal- 
itor  aKpoy^  BovOpitirov  icc^Xttoci 
ni|Xwdi7c  Xi/i^K. — Ptolem.  1.  3. 
C.U. 

*Ky  Tovr^  S'  itrri  np  ^ia(Tr^- 
fcarc  TLavopfid^  re  Xifiiiy  fiiyag 
Ir  fiiffoit  roTc  KepavWoec  opeac 
Ktd  fura  ravra  "OyxritrfiOQ  Xt- 
fi^  dXXoc9  Kaff  hy  ra  ^ver/iijca 
&Kpa  rvJQ  KopKvpaiag  6.vrUtirai' 
KoX  ToXiy  dfXXoc  Kao'ertoTTi;,  &0* 
o5  M  'Bptyriffiov  xiXioi  cTra- 
K6noi  araiioc  ol  S*  "taoi  kui  inl 


Tapayra  &ir6  aXXov  iLKputrrfpiov 
yoTnaripov  r^c  l^acrvv&irriQ  h 
KoKoxKn  ^aXaxpoy,  Mcra  it 
"OyxrifffAoy  Hotrliioy  koI  Bow- 
OpwToy  em  rf  arofian  IIiiXw- 
hovQ  Xt/icVoc* — Strabo,  p.  324. 
'  Kao'O'caTrf}  ir6\iz  koX  aKpa, 
— Ptolem.  ibid.  For  the  Cas- 
siope of  Corcyra  and  its  temple 
of  Jupiter  Casius,  see  Plin. 
1.  4,  c.  12.  Sueton.  in  Neron. 
c.  22.  Procop.  de  B.  Goth. 
1.  4,  c.  22.  and  some  of  the 
coins  of  Corcyra. 
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seem  to  have  stood  in  the  Iiarbour  of  Tetranisa. 
It  is  on  tlie  strength  of  this  evidence  of  Ptolemy, 
that  Strabo  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  a 
Cassiope  on  the  coast  of  Epinis,  tn  stating 
that  the  distance  from  port  Cassiope  to  Brun- 
dusium  was  1700  stades.  I  have  little  doubt, 
however,  thai,  he  intended  the  harbour  of  Cas- 
siope in  Corcyra.  from  whence  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  vessels  should  begin  their  passage  to 
Italy,  than  from  any  port  on  the  Epirote  coast 
to  the  southward  of  Onchesmus.  If  Strabo  did 
not  intend  a  place  in  Corcyra,  why  should  lie 
have  described  Phalacrum,  (which  we  know  from 
Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  to  have  been  a  promontory 
of  that  island),  as  lying  to  the  southward  of  Cas- 
siope ;  or  why  should  he  have  returned  to  On- 
chesmus  before  he  described  the  ports  of  Posidium 
and  Buthrotum  1  This  seems  clearly  to  show  that 
all  which  occurs  between  his  first  mention  of  On- 
chesmus,  and  his  return  to  it,  relates  to  Corcyra 
only  ;  that  his  Cassiope  was  the  modem  Kassopo, 
and  his  Phalacrum  the  north-western  point  of 
Corfu.  It  is  true  that  this  cape  is  nearly  due  west 
of  Kassopo,  instead  of  being  to  the  south ;  but 
errors  of  bearing  are  among  the  most  common  of 
ancient  inaccuracies.  Strabo's  distance  of  1700 
stades  cannot  assist  in  deciding  the  question,  be- 
cause the  difference  of  distance  from  Brindisi  to 
Kassopo  in  Corfu,  or  from  Brindisi  to  any  point 
on  the  Epirote  coast,  is  too  small  on  so  long  a  line 
to  lead  to  any  certainty,  especially  in  reference  to 
so  incorrect  an  authority  or  text  as  those  of  Strabo. 
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His  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  general  form  of 
these  coasts  is  shown  ^  not  only  by  his  mistaken 
bearing  of  Phalacrum  from  Cassiope,  but  by  his 
statement  also  that  the  distance  from  Phalacrum 
to  Tarentum  is  equal  to  that  from  Cassiope  to 
Brundusium^  there  being  a  great  excess  in  the 
former  line  whether  the  latter  be  measured  from 
the  coast  of  Corcyra,  or  from  that  of  Epirus.  As 
to  the  mention  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
other  authors  beside  Ptolemy,  of  a  Cassiope  in 
Epirus,  it  is  clear  that  they  all,  without  exertion, 
intended  the  Cassope,  of  which  the  territory  bor- 
dered on  the  Ambracic  Gulf  ^ 

If  Phalacrum  was  the  north-western  cape  of 
Corfu,  the  southern  extremity,  or  Cavo  Bianco, 
was  probably  the  Amphipagus  of  Ptolemy';  for 
although  the  words  Leucimne  and  Bianco  have  a 
similar  import,  the  modem  name  Alefkimo  is  a 
much  stronger  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  ancient 
Leucimne  with  the  low  cape  advancing  into  the 
channel  of  Corfu,  eight  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Bianco.  The  name  Amphipagus  corresponds 
to  such  an  abrupt  and  rocky  height  as  Cavo  Bi- 
saco,  and  with  the  more  propriety,  as  it  is  a  con- 
trast to  the  low  sandy  promontory  of  Alefkimo. 
It  is  observable  also,  that  the  placing  of  Amphi- 
pagus at  Cavo  Bianco  c^rees  with  the  order  oi 
names  in  Ptolemy,  which  is  as  follows :  Cassiope 


^  Scylax  in  Katrtnafwaioi, —      Halon. 
Stiabo,  p.  284  ;  Stephan.   in         *  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  14. 
Rotftf^Innf. — Demosth.  orat.  de 
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(Kassopo)  ;  Ptychia  (Vido)  ;  Corcyra  (Corfu)  ; 
Leucimne  (Alefkimo) ;  Amphipagus  (Cavo  Bi- 
anco) ;  Phalacrum  (Cape  Drasti,  or  the  N.W. 
Cape).  The  only  remarkable  promontory  in 
Corcyra,  which  seems  here  omitted,  i»  that  at  the 
soutliem  entrance  of  the  Channel  of  Kassopo. 

As  we  approach  Vutzindro,  the  water  hecomea 
muddy,  and  in  tiie  bay  is  almost  fresh.  This  bay 
is  very  shallow  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  even  now,  when  the 
water  is  at  the  highest,  but  just  admit  of  the  entrance 
of  icdiKia,  or  small  coasting  vessels.  We  row  three  op 
four  miles  up  the  river,  through  a  plain  once  perhaps 
the  property  of  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero  ',  and 
now  peopled  with  horses  from  the  neighbouring 
villages.  We  then  arrive  at  the  Vivari',  or  more 
vulgarly  Livari ;  that  is  to  say,  the  principal 
fishery,  which  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  at  its 
exit  from  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  to  the  penin- 
sula which  was  anciently  occupied  by  Buthrotnin. 
The  only  buildings  at  the  Livari  are  a  ruined 
house  of  Venetian  construction,  and  near  it  an  old 
triangular  castle,  occupied  by  a  dirty  bilibash  of 
the  Vezir,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers.  The 
place  is  called  Boiir^wTpov,  vulgarly  pronounced 
Vutjindro  :  the  territory  comprehends  all  the  lake, 
and  a  part  of  the  surrounding  hills.  In  the  house 
live  the  superintendent  of  the  fishery  and  fourteen 
Greeks,  who  are  employed  by  him.  The  fish  are 
caught  by  means  of  a  strong  permanent  dam, 
made  of  targe  beams,  crowned  with  a  palisading 

'  Cicero  ad  Attic.  L  4,  ep.  6.  *  Fi 
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of  reeds.  At  intervals  are  small  chambers  in  the 
dam,  where  the  fish  are  taken  in  passing  out  of 
the  lake.  A  man  who  is  on  the  watch,  gives  a 
signal  for  shutting  the  door  as  soon  as  the  chamber 
is  full.  There  is  a  second  dam  above  the  first,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  water,  but 
the  late  violent  rains  have  carried  away  great  part 
of  it,  and  injured  the  fishery  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  which  usually  lasts  from  September  to 
March.  The  yearly  average  quantity  of  fish  caught 
is  350,000  litres,  or  Greek  pounds,  which  are  the 
same  as  the  Venetian.  This  year,  though  the 
season  is  only  half  over,  they  have  caught  400,000. 
The  fishery  is  farmed  from  the  Vezir  for  fifty-five 
purses  by  N.  Y.  of  Kalar5l;es,  the  bishop  of  loan- 
nina,  and  G.  Z.  of  the  Forty  Saints.  In  the  same 
farm  is  included  the  fishery  of  a  smaller  lake 
named  Riza,  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  great 
lake ;  that  of  a  lagoon  called  Armyro  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  pas- 
turage of  the  marshy  land  near  the  river  and  lake, 
and  the  privilege  of  cutting  wood  (but  not  con- 
struction timber)  in  the  forests  and  marshes  of  the 
territory  of  Vutzindro,  as  it  was  defined  by  treaty 
between  Venice  and  the  Turks.  Beyond  that  line 
the  wood-cutters  pay  for  the  privilege  to  Konispoli, 
which  possesses  all  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
fine  plain,  extending  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  border  the 
Channel  of  Corfu  in  face  of  the  city. 

The  right  of  fishing  with  nets  in  the  lakes, 
lagoons,  and  river,  is  underlet  by  the  farmers  to 
CorfiotQS,  who  employ  many  boats  in  this  manner. 
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The  fish  are  salted  on  the  spot,  and  the  greater 
part  sent  to  Corfu,  which  depends  upou  Vutzindro 
and  the  Gulf  of  Arta  for  its  supply  of  fish  during 
the  long  fasts  of  the  Greek  church ;  the  rest  are 
sold  in  the  villages  around  for  a  great  distance. 
From  hence  also  Corfu  is  chiefly  furnished  with 
firewood,  and  with  staves  to  make  casks  for  its  oil 
and  wine.  These  circumstances  explain  the  im- 
portance which  Venice  always  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  Bucintro.  The  wood  is  chiefly  procured 
on  a  mountain  rising  steeply  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake  and  plain,  and  called  Milia-vuni,  from 
a  little  village  near  the  summit,  which  is  in  sight 
from  Corfu.  The  French  are  said  to  have  formerly 
procured  from  thence  some  good  timber  for  ship- 
Igilding.  Under  its  south-eastern  extremity,  be- 
$t9t!tt  it  and  another  mountain,  is  the  lake  Riza, 
wirieh  is  three  or  four  miles  long,  and  sends  forth 
a  stream  which  enters  the  lake  of  Vutzindro,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  ruins  of  Bnthrotum.  Along  tlie 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  Riza  passes  the  direct 
road  from  Delvino  to  Mursia,  a  village  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  plain,  from  whence  it 
continues  to  Konispoli  and  Filiates.  The  road  from 
the  Liv4ri  to  Delvino  follows  the  western  side  of 
the  same  lake,  and  joins  the  former  road  at  the 
upper  or  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  a 
source  of  salt  water.  On  some  low  eminences 
rising  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake  Riza  are 
the  villages  Zara  and  Zaropulo,  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  district  of  Vutzindro.  The 
fishery  of  this  lake,  as  I  before  remarked,  forms  a 
part  of  the  farm  of  the  great  Uvari,  but  is  subject 
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to  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  okes  of 
fish  to  Selim  Bey  Koka,  who  owns  the  neighbour- 
ing labd. 

Konispoli  is  a  scattered  town  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Albanian  families,  conspicuous  from  Corfu 
by  its  situation  on  the  summit  of  the  maritime 
ridge,  which  stretches  from  the  plain  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kalama,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Vutzindro. 
Inland  the  plain  extends  southward  from  Vutzin- 
dro behind  this  ridge,  for  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  and  a  river  flows  through  it  into  the  lake. 
The  southern  part  of  the  plain  belonged  to  a  Hel- 
lenic city,  of  which  remains  are  found  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain,  to  the  northward  of  Konispoli ; 
the  other  end  was  obviously  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Buthrotum. 

About  twenty  days  ago  there  was  a  battle  at 
Konispoli,  between  the  two  parties  which  divide 
the  town ;  at  the  head  of  one  is  Mahmud  Daliani, 
whose  niece  was  married  to  Mukhtar  Pasha  some 
time  ago,  but  divorced  by  him  and  then  married 
to  Selim  Bey,  of  Delvino,  who  now  resides  at 
Konispoli.  The  other  chief  is  Ismail  Aga,  a  friend 
of  the  Vezir,  whose  assistance  he  demanded ;  but 
before  it  could  arrive  Ismail  had  made  up  matters 
with  his  adversary.  The  Year's  party  at  Konis- 
poli and  Filiates  are  called  Jacobins  ^  by  their 
opponents,  in  imitation  of  the  party  appellations 
of  the  Corfiotes.  A\<f  was  displeased  with  Ismail 
for  not  allowing  time  for  his  interference;  but 
still    hopes,   by   his    means,  to  obtain  possession 
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of  Konispoli,  which  would  be  a  great  step  to- 
wards his  object  of  subjugating  the  whole  of 
Tzamuria. 

Wild  swine  are  very  numerous  among  the 
thickets  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  particularly  in 
the  peninsula  of  Buthroium  ;  and  the  place  is  in- 
fested with  jackalls,  which  at  night  make  as  hide- 
ous a  noise  as  those  in  the  plains  of  Palestine. 
Woodcocks  are  very  numerous,  and  the  lake  is 
now  covered  willi  ducks. 

A  Greek  of  loannina,  who  is  employed  at  the 
LivaH,  had  established,  at  the  expence  of  six  hun- 
dred piastres,  a  small  shop  and  wine-store,  which 
was  totally  carried  away  by  the  late  inundations. 
Of  the  two  years  he  has  dwelt  here,  he  has  been 
ill  the  greater  part  of  the  last,  hi  summer  the  air 
is  extremely  unhealthy  ;  and  there  is  no  drinking 
water,  but  that  of  the  river,  which  in  winter  is  ex- 
tremely turbid. 

As  one  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Buthrotum  has 
Dot  received  any  more  notice  from  history  than 
the  cities  of  this  province  in  general.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  Ceesar  soon  after  he  had  taken  Oricum', 
and  before  the  time  of  Strabo  had  become  a  Roman 
colony*.  Virgil  had  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  the 
place,  when  he  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  lofty  ; 
and  its  resemblance  to  Troy  is  very  like  that  of 
Monmouth  to  Macedou.  It  would  be  difficult 
even  to  find  the  dry  torrent  to  which  the  followers 
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of  Helenus  had  given  the  name  of  Xanthus  ^  The 
words  which  the  Latin  poet  applies  to  the  Phsea- 
cian  citadel  are  better  chosen,  and  exactly  describe 
the  two  rocky  summits  or  jcopv^ai,  which  have 
given  its  modem  name  to  Corcyra  *. 

Strabo  was  so  far  acquainted  with  the  site  of 
Buthrotum,  as  to  know  that  it  stood  on  a  cherso- 
nese ;  but  in  placing  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour Pelodes,  he  was  either  greatly  mbinformed, 
or  the  word  Xc/uivoc  has  been  improperly  substituted 
in  his  text  for  XlfivtiQ  ^,  and  the  name  Pelodes  be- 
longed to  the  lake  as  well  as  the  harbour ;  for 
Ptolemy,  Plutarch*,  and  the  word  itself,  suffi- 
ciently identify  Pelodes  with  the  muddy  bay  of 
Vutzindro.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  BovOpfOTov  KoXiroc  and  the  TlT)Xa»Siic  Xcfi^v ; 
placing  the  former  next  to  Cape  Posidium :  pos- 

^  Protinus  aerias  Pliaeacum  abscondimus  arces 
Litoraque  Epiri  legimus,  portuque  subimus 
Chaonio  et  celsam  Buthroti  ascendimus  urbem. 

Ante  urbem  in  luco,  Msi  Simoentis  ad  undam 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache  manisque  vocabat 

Hectoreum  ad  tumulum 

Procedo  et  parvam  Trojam,  simulataque'  magnis 
Pergama  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum 
Agnosco,  Scseseque  amplector  limina  portae. 

VirgQ.  ^n.  1.  3,  v.  291,  302,  348. 

'  (TTouc  Kop^ouc.  povri(ri(oyTtf  IttoIkovq  c^^oiv  'P«- 

'  Mcra  ^£  "OyxYitTHov^Hovii'  fiaiovQ. — Strabo,  p.  324. 
Sioy  icai  BovdputToVf  eirl  Tf  (TTO'  *    Ptolem.    1.    3,    c.    14. — 

fiari  rov  KaXovfiiyov  UrjXat^ovQ  Plutarch,   de  defect.  Orac. 
Xc/ieVoc,  l^pvfiivov  ev  tott^  X*P' 
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sibly  port  Pelodes  was  the  modem  Armyro,  whicli 
may  have  been  converted  in  process  of  time  by  the 
deposit  of  the  river,  from  a  well  sheltered  harbour 
into  a  lagoon  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river's 
mouth.  The  ruins  of  Buthrotum  occupy  a  penin- 
sula which  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  a 
small  bay  in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  from  the 
north  to  the  south-east  by  the  windings  of  the 
river  just  above  its  issue.  The  walls  of  the  Roman 
colony  still  exist  in  the  whole  circumference,  which 
is  about  a  mile,  and  are  mixed  with  remains  both 
of  later  and  of  Hellenic  work,  showing  that 
the  city  always  occupied  the  same  site.  Within 
the  inclosure  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  church,  of 
two  or  three  small  ones,  and  of  some  cisterns, 
baths,  and  houses.  There  are  also  some  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns  and  of  other  marbles. 
The  towers  which  flank  the  walls 
were  built  with  a  salient  ang 
and  some  of  them  were  of  this 
form.  The  citadel  was  towards 
the  bay  of  the  lake,  where  the  side  of  the  penin- 
sula is  the  highest  and  steepest.  Of  the  Hellenic 
remains  there  is  a  very  perfect  piece  of  wall  on  the 
south-eastern  side,  which,  as  it  consists  of  regular 
courses,  is  probably  not  much  older  than  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus.  There  is  also  a  fine  remnant  on  the 
western  side,  of  which  the  courses  are  nearly  equal 
and  parallel,  and  appear  entirely  so  at  a  distance ; 
but  on  a  nearer  inspection,  few  of  the  stones  are 
found  to  be  quadrangular,  nor  the  courses  regular. 
Immediately  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  fishery 
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are  some  other  ruins  which  appear  to  be  Venetian ; 
among  them  is  a  tower  resembling  those  on  the 
coast  of  Malta.  There  is  a  similar  one  in  the  pass 
behind  the  Limeni  of  the  Forty  Saints. 

Jan.  15. — ^A  rocky  summit  on  the  western  side 
of  the  ruins  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Epirote 
coast,  from  the  cape  near  Palasa  to  the  islands  of 
Sj^ota,  as  well  as  of  sdl  the  eastern  side  of  Corfu. 
The  plain  of  Delvino  is  seen  beyond  the  lake, 
together  with  the  surrounding  mountains.  On 
the  narrow  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  from 
the  bay  of  Examili,  stands  the  monastery  of  St. 
George,  surrounded  with  gardens,  olive-grounds, 
and  vineyards;  it  is  now  occupied  by  Aljr  as  a 
military  post.  A  little  beyond  the  southern  point 
of  the  bay  of  Vutzindro  is  a  small  port  called 
Glyfa,  a  little  within  Cape  Stilo  :  then  occurs  the 
harbour  of  Ftelia,  or  Aftelia,  which  is  well  shel- 
tered, and  though  small  is  a  good  anchorage  for 
ships  of  commerce ;  then  Kataito,  a  little  open 
port,  then  Bagania,  a  good  harbour  for  merchant 
ships.  Beyond  Bagania,  the  villages,  Konispoli, 
Liopesi,  and  Saiadha^  crown  the  hills  which 
border  the  coast.  Under  Saiadha  is  a  sandy 
fallow  bay,  exposed  to  the  north-west,  in  which 
is  a  skala  called  Kerasia,  which  is  the  ordinary 
landing-place  from  Corfu  on  the  way  to  Filiates 
ftnd  loannina,  and  from  whence  the  island  is  usu- 
ally supplied  with  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other 
provision. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kalama,  the  ancient 
Thyamis,  there  is  an  island  or  peninsula  affording 
good  shelter,  immediately  beyond  which  ia  the  bay 
of  Gomenitza,  a  fine  harbour  for  ships  of  any  size 
and  number  ;  the  entrance  is  narrowed  by  the  shoala 
formed  by  the  Kalama,  which  extend  from  Kerasia 
all  the  way  round  to  the  bay  of  Gomenitza.  Close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  north,  is  the  in- 
sulated mountain  called  Mavronoro,  which  seems 
once  to  have  been  an  island,  as  all  around  it  are 
low  sandy  points.  It  seems  to  be  the  projection 
which  Ptolemy  entitules  tiae  promontory  or  pro- 
moDtories  of  Thyamis'  ;  the  low  promontories 
around  it  would  justify  the  plural  number.  Five 
or  six  miles  to  the  southward  of  Gomenitza  are  the 
islands  Sybota,  which  still  bear  the  ancient  name'. 
They  shelter  a  small  bay,  where  on  the  shore  of 
the  main  land  stands  a  village  of  Musulman  Alba- 
nians named  Vrakhana  or  Murto.  Strabo  has  not 
noticed  anyplace  between  Buthrotum  and  Sybota: 
an  unfortunate  omission,  as  there  must  have  been 
anciently  some  important  towns  in  the  rich  districts 
near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Thyamis,  concerning  which 
DO  author  has  left  us  any  precise  information. 
ToTone  would  seem  from  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  in 
one  of  the  bays  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kalama 
and  S^'vota. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the 


'   HiiXvt'iic  Xi/J(l>',    Qvufitbiz   atpa,  Qva/iioi  worafiov   UjioXai, 
Topwi-ti,  Sv/Joro  Kifiliy Ptolemy,  1.  3,  c.  14. 
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districts  of  Vutzindro  and  D^lvino,  as  far  as  the 
Kalama,  is  called  Parakalamo.  ^cXarcc,  pronounced 
Filiates  by  the  Albanians,  is  the  principal  town  of 
Parakdlamo.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Christian 
artisans  and  shopkeepers,  it  is  entirely  inhabited 
by  Musulman  Albanians,  contains  several  hand- 
some mosques,  and  about  2000  houses,  which,  as 
in  the  generality  of  Albanian  towns,  are  dispersed 
over  a  great  space ;  the  ground  is  hilly,  and  the 
place  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from 
the  plain  of  the  Kalamd.  Ibrahim  Demis  and 
Ibrahim  Stambulis  are  the  two  principal  chieftains, 
and  can  bring  two  or  three  thousand  armed  Musul- 
mans  into  the  field. 

Plessarltza  is  a  large  Greek  village  on  a  rocky 
hill  to  the  northward  of  Filiates,  and  situated  above 
the  western  side  of  a  valley  which  forms  the  natural 
communication  between  the  vale  of  the  Kalama 
and  that  of  Delvino.  Beyond  Plessaritza,  towards 
Delvino,  are  Kotzika  and  Verva,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley  abovementioned  :  this  pass,  and 
that  of  Neokhori,  in  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Kalama  from  the  districts 
of  Paramythia  and  Margariti,  are  the  only  two  en- 
trances into  that  valley  on  the  land  side,  except 
the  difficult  route  which  leads  into  it  along  the 
river  from  the  north-eastward.  Hence  Parakalamo, 
Daghi,  to  the  south  of  the  Kalamd,  Magariti,  and 
Paramythia,  have  hitherto  remained  independent 
.  of  A\<f  Pashd. 

Jan.  16. — Return  this  morning  to  Corfu,  in  a 
boat  of  that  island  with  a  gentle  scirocco.     At  two 
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thirds  of  the  distance  down  the  river  stands  a  house 
built  by  a  Corfiote,  who  owns  also  part  of  the  plain ; 
but  his  speculation  having  failed,  the  house  is  now 
in  ruins.  Alj^  Pashd  having  already  made  so  much 
progress  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Ex- Venetian 
places,  is  desirous  of  purchasing  this  property  from 
the  Corfiote. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SECOND  JOURNEY. 


iBTOLIA. 

Landing  at  Varassova — Galata — River  Eventu — Bokhori— 
Calydon,  Chalets^  Taphiassus,  Macynia — Mesolonghi — Pleu- 
rouy  Proschium^  Pylene — Khierasovo— Mount  Zygos,  Ara- 
cynthus — Ston-gambo — Vrakhori — Chorography  of  Karlili — 
Kuvelo — Vlokho  —  Thermus — Mount  Paruetolicum — River 
Ennitza — Zapandi — River  Aspro,  Achelous  —  Stratus  — Le- 
penu — Capture  of  Thermus  by  Philip  son  of  Demetrius — Me- 
tapCf  Conope,  Lysimachia,  Olenus,  lake  Hyria,  Acrce^  Tricho- 
nium,  Phytiseum,  Agrinium^  Thestia. 

June  12,  1805. — At  11  p.m.  I  embarked  with 
two  servants  and  a  Tatar  courier  in  a  boat  of 
Kefalonla  from  the  Skala  of  Patra  for  the  oppo- 
site coast;  but  a  light  breeze,  blowing  directly 
against  us  from  the  lagoon  of  Mesolonghi,  and 
our  boat  being  furnished  only  with  two  oars,  it 
was  not  until  the  morning  of  June  13,  at  8.30, 
that  I  landed  at  the  ruin  of  a  tower  of  Venetian, 
or  lower  Greek  construction,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Varassova,  as  that  immense  pile  of  rock  is  here 
called  which  closes  the  plain  of  the  Evenus  to  the 
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eastward,  but  which  ia  more  commonly  known 
at  Patra  by  the  name  of  Mount  Galata,  from  a 
village  of  that  name.  The  other  steep  mountain 
or  promontory  towards  'Epakto,  which  at  Patra  ia 
generally  called  Paleo-vuni,  is  here  better  known 
by  tlie  name  of  Kaki-skala.  The  landing-place  of 
Varassova  is  in  an  angle,  where  the  level  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  terminates,  under  the 
chffs  of  the  mountain,  which  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  summit.  Several  copious  streams 
of  the  purest  water  issue  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  form  a  pond  and  marsh  near  the 
beach,  from  which  a  stream  flows  into  the  sea. 
Most  of  these  fountains  are  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
beach;  and  there  is  one  which  rises  in  the  sea  itself 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  shore,  forcing  its  way 
to  the  surface,  and  making  the  water  all  around  it 
fresh.  From  these  sources  the  place  receives  the 
name  of  Krio-uero. 

Some  return  mules,  which  have  brought  hither 
plank  from  the  interior  mountains  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Zakytho,  aflord  tlie  means  of  forwarding 
Djy  baggage  to  Galata.  At  noon  I  leave  tlie  sea- 
beach  on  foot,  but  soon  meet  some  horses,  sent 
from  the  village  by  order  of  Osman  Bey,  a  Turk 
of  'Epakto,  who  owns  Galata.  The  plain  is  very 
marshy  near  the  sea,  but  farther  inland  is  fertile  ; 
and  near  Galata  and  Bokhori  produces  maize, 
corn,  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  rice.  Of  the  latter  grain 
a  great  quantity  might  be  grown,  as  there  are 
large  uncultivated  tracts  in  tlie  plain  well  adapted 
to  it.     Two  or  three  miles  to  the  northward  of 
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Oalatd  and  Bokhori,  the  valley  of  the  EvenuSy 
now  called  Fidhari,  branches  from  the  maritime 
plain.  It  is  inclosed  by  hills  clothed  with  oaks, 
and  has  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance. 

Galatd  is  a  Turkish  village  of  thirty  houses, 
distant  2j-  miles  north,  60  west,  from  Krio-nero ;  it 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  olive  plantations  and 
cornfields,  and  though  surrounded  also  by  rice 
marshes,  is  said  to  be  not  unhealthy.  The  pea- 
sants are  now  employed  in  reaping  barley.  The 
Turk  who  brought  the  horses  conducts  me  to  his 
cottage,  provides  a  dinner^  and  accompanies  me 
in  the  afternoon  to  Mesolonghi.  We  are  pre- 
vented from  setting  out  till  4.63,  by  a  heavy  rain, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  an  occurrence  almost 
daily  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece  in  the 
early  summer.  The  clouds  begin  to  collect  on 
t  the  mountains  about  9  o'clock,  and  the  storm  is 
generally  over  by  3  or  4  p.m.,  but  sometimes  it  is 
later.  Though  it  happened  every  day  during  the 
fortnight  I  remained  at  Patra,  the  rain  never 
reached  that  place.  While  travelling  in  the  Mo- 
r^a,  I  remarked  that  these  meridian  storms  were 
more  constant  in  the  mountains  of  Rumili  than  in 
the  Peninsula.  At  5.15  we  cross  the  Fidhari 
about  the  same  place  where  the  centaur  Nessus, 
of  old,  transported  passengers  across  the  river  in 
his  arms,  and  where  he  suffered  from  the  arrows 
of  Hercules  for  his  rudeness  to  Deianira,  for  here- 
abouts is  naturally  the  most  convenient  passage. 
Nessus  would  seem  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  mortal    horseman,   who   gained   a   few   pence 
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hy  his  employment '.  The  river  well  illustrates 
the  story,  as  it  requires  a  guide  for  the  ford  even 
in  this  season,  the  water  reaching  to  the  stirrups. 
The  water  is  clear  and  rapid,  running  over  a 
wide  gravelly  bed,  which  in  winter  is  often  en- 
tirely covered.  The  river  separates  the  district 
of  'Epakto  from  that  of  Zygos. 

Having  reached  the  right  bank,  we  pass  through 
Bokhori',  a  Greek  village  situated  amidst  plane- 
trees,  cornfields,  fruit-gardens,  and  plantations  of 
the  same  productions  which  grow  near  Galata. 
Derivations  from  the  Evenus  here  turn  several  mills. 
At  the  hamlet  of  Kurt-aga,  near  the  point  where 
the  last  slope  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  vale  of  the  Evenus  advances  into  the 
plain  of  Bokhori,  are  foundations  of  the  walls  of  a 
large  Hellenic  polls,  not  far  from  the  riglit  bank  of 
the  river.  The  position  corresponds  so  exactly  to  . 
that  of  Calydon,  as  indicated  by  Pliny',  that  one 
can  hardly  doubt  of  the  identity.  Without  this 
testimony,  there  might  have  been  some  doubts  on 
the  question.  Strabo,  by  his  citation  of  two  con- 
flicting authorities,  without  deciding  between  them, 
clearly  shows  that  he  never  was  here ;  but  though 
his  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelligible,  it  re- 
quires only  the  transposition  of  two  of  the  para- 


'  *0c   Toy  /Jaflu/Spovc    irorafiov  ESijkov    fipOTOVC 
yitaQov    VoptuE    ytpair. — Sophocl.    Trachin.   v.    , 
ApoUod.  1.  2.  c.  7.      Pausan.  Phocic  c.  38. 

'  Calydon  eat  acptem  millihus   quingentis   poBsibus   a   i 
juxla  Evcnum  amnem. — Plin.  H.N.  I.  4,  c.  2. 
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graphs^,  and  the  addition  of  the  single  word  ovk^,  to 
be  made  perfectly  applicable.  The  passage  occurs 
in  a  description  of  the  maritime  places  in  their 
proper  order  firom  Leucas  to  Antirrhium.  With  the 
proposed  alteration  his  remarks  will  be  as  follows : 
^^  Next  to  the  lake  Cynia,  which  has  a  communi- 
cation with  the  sea,  is  Pleuron,  then  the  town 
Licyma,  above  which,  thirty  stades  inland  is  Caly- 
don,  and  near  it  the  temple  of  Apollo  Laphrseus; 
then  the  Evenus,  to  which,  from  Actium,  there  is 
a  distance  of  670  stades,  and  beyond  it  the  moun- 
tain Chalcis,  which  Artemidorus  calls  Chalcia; 
then  the  mountain  Taphiassus ;  then  the  city  M a- 
cynia;  then  Molycreia,  and  near  it  Antirrhium, 
the  boundary  of  ^tolia  and  Locris,  to  which,  from 
the  Evenus,  there  is  a  distance  of  120  stades. 
Artemidorus,  however,  differs  respecting  the  moun- 
tain Chalcis,  or  Chalcia,  placing  it  between  the 
Achelous  and  Pleuron.  ApoUodorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  places  both  Chalcis  and  Taphiassus,  as  I 
before  stated,  above  Molycreia,  and  Calydon  be- 
tween Pleuron  and  Chalcis,  unless,  indeed,  we 


^  The  text  now  stands  as 
follows.  The  figures  1  2,  de- 
scribe the  proposed  order. 

2.    £lO'  6  EviyVOCf  €iC    OV  CLTTO 

rov  *AktIov  ora^iOi  t^aKdtrioi 
ifi^fiflKovTa*  fUT6. Be rovEvriyoy 
TO  opoc  h  XoKkIq  fjy  XakKiay 
iipilKey  *ApT£fiidwpog,  1.  ElO* 
il  QXevp^v,  el6*  ^  AiKvpya  Kwfiti 
ic   hwipKUTai  KaXvBiity  ey   r^ 


fieoroyai^  erra^lois  TpioKoyra* 
irepl  ^c  Tfjy  KaXvBwya  £<rrl  to 
Tov  Aa<l>paiov* XirSWutyoi  Up6y, 
— Strabo,  p.  459. 

*  ^ApT£filBijjpOQ  fiey  (oirx)  ovna 
w€pi  rijff  eiTE  XaXiclBoQf  &c. 
p.  450. — M.  Coray  has  al- 
ready proposed  this  addition: 
see  Geographie  de  Strabon, 
tome  iv.  p.  64. 
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suppose  that  Mount  Chalcia  near  Pleuron  was  dif- 
ferent from  Chalcis  near  Molycrcia." 

As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Chalcis  and  Ta- 
phia&sus  here  named  were  the  two  great  mountains 
situated  between  the  river  Fidhari  and  the  Castle 
of  Rumili,  or  ancient  Anttrrhium,  it  follows  that 
Chalcis  was  Varassova,  or  the  western  mountain, 
and  Taphiassus  the  eastern,  now  called  Kaki-skala. 
And  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  ancient  site 
between  the  river  and  Mount  Varassova,  we  may 
infer  that  Chalcis  or  Hypochalcis',  the  XqAkic 
ayxiaXo^  of  Homer',  and  the  Chalceia  of  Polybius', 
stood  in  the  valley  between  the  two  mountains, 
where  is  now  a  harbour  called  Gavrolimni.  It 
would  seem  also,  that  the  site  of  Macynia  was  be- 
tween Taphiassus  and  Molycreia,  which  last,  as  I 
have  already  remarked ',  was  on  the  first  rise  of  the 
hilU  behind  the  castle  of  Rumili.  I  was  informed 
at  Patra,  from  whence  the  whole  of  this  coast  is 
well  seen,  that  there  are  still  some  remains  of  a 
Hellenic  fortress,  now  called  Ovrio-kastro,  between 
the  mountains,  and  some  vestiges  also  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Kaki-skala  both  of  them  confirming 
the  preceding  conjecture,  the  former  being  the 
remains  of  Chalcis,  the  latter  of  Macynia.  Ptolemy 
places  Molycreia  in  Locris',  but  Strabo  makes  An- 
tirrhium  the  boundary,  and  ascribes  Molycreia  to 
iEtolia. 

The  modem  name  Mjrox^pt  is  obviously  a  cor- 

'  Strabo,  p.   451,   Stephan.  *  TravelB  in  the  Morea,  vol. 

in  XhXkic,  TfTToxaX •.'(€-  2.  p.  150. 
•  n.  B.  V.  639.  •  Ptolera.  1.  3,  c.  15. 

'  Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  »4. 
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ruption  of  ^Xiro^wpiov  in  allusion  to  its  position,  that 
is  to  say,  an  outlying  quarter  of  Calydon  below  the 
city.  In  some  vineyards  near  Kurtaga  a  sepulchral 
stele  has  lately  been  found  and  brought  to  Bokhori. 
It  has  that  common  form  which  is  an  imitation  of 
the  end  of  a  sarcophagus,  and  is  inscribed  with  the 
names  ^  Philumena,  Antimachus^'  where  the  prece- 
dence of  the  lady's  name  without  anything  to  indi- 
cate the  relationship  between  the  two  is  uncommon. 
The  evening  is  unfortunately  too  near  its  close 
to  allow  me  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Calydon. 
Proceeding  therefore  from  Bokhori  we  pass  through 
fields  of  oats,  barley,  grinia',  guinea  com,   and 

^  See  Inscription  No.  I.  at  by  our  consul  at  Patra  of  the 

the  end  of  this  volume.  produce  of  wheat  in  an  average 

'  Tfiptivia^f   or  Fpiyvidc)  is  year,  in  the  principal  com  du- 

wheat  of  a  middle  hardness,  tricts  of  the  southern  part  of 

and    generaUy  with    a  black  Greece. 

beard  and  fine  full  grain;  in  KoiXa  UoXitikcl, 

the   Mor6a  it  is  chiefly  pro-  or  Kild  of  Constantinople,  reck- 

duced  on  the  banks  of  the  Al-  oned  to  contain  an  average  of 

pheius.    The  other  species  cul-  22  okes  of  2|lb. 

tivated  in  Greece  are,  2.  BXax<5-      Thebes 150,000 

(Trapi,    brought  from    Trieste      Livadhia 200,000 

many  years  ago,  in  a  time  of     Salona 50,000 

scarcity,   and  planted   in   the  Corinth  and  Achaia      100,000 

Morea.     It  is  a  soft  com,  and      Arkadhia 50,000 

being  a  native  of  a  colder  cli-  Py^go  and  Gastuni. .    150,000 

mate,  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  Great  part  of  the  lat- 

high   lands.      3.  Si^iWrfa,   a  ter     is    from     the 

small  yellow  grain  and  hardish.  champaign  country 

It  grows  principally  in  the  lower  ^^  ^^®  banks  of  the 

parts  of  Achaioy   eastward  of  Alpheius  as  far  up 

Patra.     4.  ArfaXcJ-orapt,  very  ^  Lond^ri.  

hard;  grows  in  Boeotia.     The  Total         700,000 

following  is  a  rough  calculation  KU6  of  Constantinople. 
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maize,  and  at  6.20  leave  on  the  left  a  village  which 
has  recently  been  built  in  the  level  near  the  sea,  on 
the  edge  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Mesolunghi,  and  hence  called  Neokhori.  The 
mountains  on  the  right  are  well  cultivated  at  the 
foot,  and  above  are  covered  with  trees.  Having 
descended  upon  the  lowest  level  at  something  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  we  pro- 
ceed over  a  desert  space  inundated  by  the  late 
rains;  at  7.10  euter  a  suburb  of  Mesolonghi  con- 
sisting of  thatched  huts,  and  at  7.25  arrive  at  the 
house  of  a  merchant  on  the  seaside. 

Mesolonghi'  was  evidently  so  named  from  its 
situation  in  the  midst  of  the  \6yyo^,  or  wilderness 
of  woods  and  marshes,  which,  under  the  Romans, 
gradually  enveloped  all  the  ruined  cities  of  mari- 
time ^tolia,  until  the  position,  like  that  of  Venice, 
was  chosen  for  its  security  during  the  middle  ages, 
to  which  period  of  Greek  literature  the  name  be- 
longs. The  town  contains  about  1000  families, 
residing  in  houses  which  indicate  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  and  occupy  a  large  space,  as  well 
along  the  shore  of  the  lagoon  as  in  the  adjacent 
marshy  level.  The  lagoon  is  separated  from  the 
eea  by  a  narrow  pafi^a,  as  it  is  called,  or  thread  of 
low  land,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
bv,  a  projection  from  the  marshy  level,  which  ad- 
vances to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ramma. 
In  the  eastern  division  of  the  lagoon,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  bay  at  its  northern  extremity,  is 
the  town  of  Anatoliko,  entirely  covering  a  small 

'  MciroMyyioy. 
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ff 

island.  The  entrance  from  the  roadsted  of  Meso- 
16nghi  into  the  lagoon  is  at  a  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  town,  where  is  a  small  island  called  Vasi- 
l&dhi,  and  upon  it  a  fort  and  custom-house.  Large 
boats  cannot  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  houses, 
nor  can  they  advance  so  far  unless  when  empty :  all 
the  remaining  navigation  of  the  lagoon,  therefore, 
is  carried  on  by  shallow  monoxyla,  or  canoes,  which 
are  made  of  hollow  trunks  of  oaks  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  In  the  town,  salt  water  rises 
every  where  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet ;  but  so  near  as  the  gardens  which  sur* 
round  the  town,  wells  of  a  greater  depth  furnish  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  which  maintains  the  gar- 
dens in  perpetual  verdure.  The  water  for  drinking 
is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  Mount  Zyg6s  be* 
tween  the  foot  of  which  and  the  gardens  there  is  a 
plain  covered  with  currant  plantations,  vineyards, 
and  fields  of  corn,  but  which  do  not  supply  the 
place  with  more  than  a  four  months'  consumption 
of  bread. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  air  of  Meso- 
longhi  is  not  considered  unhealthy,  and  to  observe 
that  the  appearance  of  the  people,  who  are  a  hand- 
some race,  corresponds  to  this  opinion.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  back  part  of  the  town 
is  not  so  healthy  as  the  seaside,  where  the  best 
houses  are  situated.  The  fishery  of  the  lagoon, 
and  the  commerce  of  this  the  only  emporium  in 
iBtolia,  are  the  productive  labors  of  the  Meso- 
longhites.  The  fish  are  taken  in  a  variety  of 
modes,  but  in  the  greatest  numbers  by  means  of  a 
palisading  near  the  stomata  or  mouths  of  the  lagoon. 
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of  which  there  are  several  coimnunicatiiig  with  the 
sea.  Here,  after  breeding  in  the  sliallows,  they 
are  intercepted  on  their  return  to  tlie  sea,  in  pas- 
sages or  in  chambers  into  wliich  the  passages  con- 
duct. Each  kind  of  fish  Has  a  different  season 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  for  going  out. 
Besides  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  town,  or  in 
the  villages  around,  either  fresh,  lialf  salted,  or 
thoroughly  salted,  200,000  litres  are  e.'^ported 
every  year.  The  other  exports  of  Mesolonglii  are 
5000  barrels  of  oil  every  two  years,  1500  barrels 
of  wine,  300,000  litres  of  currants,  1000  okes  of 
silk,  and  all  the  surplus  corn  of  tlie  soutliern  parts 
of  Karlili.  The  merchant,  in  whose  house  I  am 
lodged,  carried  last  year  a  cargo  of  maize  to  Tunis. 
The  currants,  shipped  here,  are  partly  produced 
in  the  plain  of  Vrakhorl,  and  as  they  form  part  of 
the  cargoes  of  the  British  ships  trading  to  Patra,  a 
consul  or  agent  has  been  appointed  at  Mesolorighi, 
who  is  tlie  son  of  a  Kefalonite  merchant  residing 
here,  and  who  acts  also  for  the  Septinsular  Re- 
public. 

June  14.— A  ride  of  a  little  more  than  one  hour 
from  Mesolonghi  conducts  me  to  some  ruins  in  a 
lofty  situation  on  Mount  Zygos,  just  as  tlie  usual 
post-raeridian  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  is  comiug 
on.  Fortunately  it  lasts  only  half  an  hour.  The 
remains  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  to 
KaffTpov  T^c  Kupfac  Ei{ii|i-»(c,  or  the  Castle  of  Ladv 
Irene,  are  those  of  the  entire  circuit  of  the  mined 
walls  of  a  small  poHs,  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
enclosing  the  western  face  uf  averysteep  and  rugged 
lt«ight,  the  !)umm)t  of  which  formed  an  acropolis. 

VOL.    I.  I  '2  -t- 
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The  masonry  is  generally  of  the  third  order.  The 
lower  courses  of  the  principal  gate  exist,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  a  stone  measuring  seven  feet  by  four. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  among 
the  Greeks  to  place  the  largest  masses  near  the 
principal  entrance,  to  excite  respect  in  a  stranger 
for  the  fortifications.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
which  defended  the  lower  side  of  the  town, .  is  a 
square  tower,  and  at  one  extremity  of  the  same  wall 
another  tower,  having  very  long  flanks.  The  most 
remarkable  remains  within  the  enclosure  are  a 
theatre  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  above  it, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  cistern,  100  feet  long,  70 
broad,  and  14  deep,  excavated  on  three  sides  in 
the  rock,  and  on  the  fourth  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry. The  excavation  is  on  a  slope,  and  between 
the  excavated  side  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  wall 
which  closes  the  lower,  there  are  four  other  paral- 
lel, though  not  equidistant  walls  reaching  from  the 
one  side  of  the  excavation  to  the  other,  and  con- 
sisting of  courses  of  regular  masonry,  of  a  single 
stone  in  thickness,  and  which  have  openings  at  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  very  acute  at  the 
upper  angle.  The  intention  of  these  walls  and 
openings  in  such  an  excavation  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  explain.  Close  to  a  small  side-gate  on  the  north 
are  the  foundations  of  a  building,  and  to  the  east- 
ward the  remains  of  two  parallel  walls,  enclosing 
a  terrace  twenty -four  yards  long  and  eleven  wide ; 
near  the  great  gate  are  those  of  a  small  quad- 
rangular building,  like  the  cell  of  a  temple,  the 
stones  square  and  accurately  cut,  but  without  any 
appearance   of  a   peristyle  or  any  fragments  of 
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columns.  In  the  Acropolis  are  some  remains  of 
Doric  shafts  of  white  marble,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter;  they  belonged,  perhaps,  to  the  identical 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Pleuron,  noticed  by  Dicsear- 
chus',  for  I  have  little  doubt  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  Pleuron.  Strabo  remarks,  that  the  more 
ancient  Pleuron  was  destroyed  by  Demetrius  II. 
son  of  AntigonuB  Gonatas' ;  that  it  stood  in  the 
plain  towards  Calydon,  and  that  the  Pleuronii 
afterwards  built  a  new  town  on  Mount  Aracynthus. 
From  his  description  also  of  the  Evenus,  tliough 
be  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  course  of  that 
river  above  Calydon  to  have  been  easterly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  territory  of  Pleuron  bordered  upon 
the  Calydonia  '.  Dicajarchus,  in  naming  Pleuron 
between  the  Achelous  and  Calydon,  agrees  with 

'   .      .      .      .      iroTofiiiy  c'  li  \upa  i^" 

■AX'M"-    .    .^ 

ijftrat  ^  AhuiXta, 

'Rr  ]f  iti\ic  vxomtTal  tlXcvpin'  raJ  Icpuy 
'Ayioy  'AdtjvSt  ivTiv  Avoitavfiit oi 


^ 


'  About  the  year  235,  B.C. 
It  appeara  &um  Strubo,  tliat 
ibis  Demetrius  vas  commouly 
known  by  the  surname  of  .^to- 
liciis,  to  <tiBtingiiisb  him  from 
the  Poliorcetes:  boih  the  De- 
iMetrii  having  been  ions  of  An* 

'  *£xc*  •  •  •  ■  h  AiVtuXia  . 
.  .  ,  ,  Tor  'ApdaiyOov,  wtpi  oi- 
t)iv  vturipav  U\ivpiuya  avty- 
kivof,  u'^Evric  rjf  iraXaiiif 
'■yywE  Kitfiii/ny  VtoKviwroi: 
•>i    oit.iiTopit,    f viiiipirui'     ovjHi 


— Dica-'arch.  v 


Kai    vtiaiia, 

](ta>paf   Aq/iiiTpioi 

OeVt'oi*      .'^iruiXii.'uu 

'O  £e  VjUtivGi pfi  oil 

^Tit  iarlv  i)  ah-it  rp  XlKivpiarii/, 
iiAXa  Oid  rqe  'p^c  lu  /tdXXnv 
irapd  rr)v   XaXiiica   kuI   Ka\u- 

r^c  nXrujiiucoc  jtiZ/o  r^t  ira- 
Xaiiic,  cai  irapnXXaJntiic  ciitttv. 
iirurrpii]ici  wp&i;  rrft  it/JoXac 
mi  r4>'  /lEaq/i/Jfiinv. — Strubo, 
l>.  451. 
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A  poll  odor  US,  who  places  Calydon  between  Pleuron 
and  Chalcis^  If  the  situations  therefore  which  I 
have  assigned  to  Calydon  and  Chdlcis  be  correct, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Pleuron  was  near 
Mesolonghi.  In  farther  admitting  the  transpo- 
sition which  I  have  proposed  in  the  text  of  Strabo^ 
we  may  add  to  the  preceding  testimonies  that  of 
Artemidorus.  Nor  is  the  concurrence  of  Thucy- 
dides  wanting,  who,  in  describing  the  march  of 
Eurylochus  the  Spartan  from  Locris  into  j£tolia, 
in  the  sixth  autumn  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  re- 
lates, that  he  moved  from  Molycrium  to  Calydon, 
Pleuron,  and  Proschium,  in  which  places  he  re- 
mained until  he  proceeded  against  Amphilochia '. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mount  Zygos, 
upon  a  part  of  which  the  castle  of  Irene  stands,  is 
the  ancient  Aracynthus^  and  the  ruins  accord  with 
those  of  the  later  Pleurouy  inasmuch  as  they  have 
no  appearance  of  remote  antiquity,  and  are  exactly 
those  of  such  a  small  town  as  we  may  suppose  New 
Pleuron  to  have  been  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  I  remarked, 
moreover,  some  pieces  of  Hellenic  wall  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mesolon- 
ghi, as  well  as  on  a  small  height  in  that  plain  now 
called  Ghyfto-kastro,  situated  precisely  where  the 
words  of  Strabo  would  lead  one  to  look  for  Old 
Pleuron.  The  name  Ghyfto-kastro  allows  the 
conjecture,  that  greater  remains  once  existed  there, 
and  that  the  materials  have  been  removed  for  the 
use  of  modern  constructions  at  Mesolonghi. 

*   Ap.   Slrabon.    p.    tOO,    v.  '  Thucyd.  1  3.  c.  102. 

blip.  p.  110. 
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Proschiam,  from  a  compamon  of  Strabo  with 
Thucydides,  in  the  places  lust  referred  to.  seems  to 
hare  K,ccupied  the  western  part  of  the  ridge  of 
ZygoBt  and  to  have  possessed  the  plain^  at  its  foot, 
now  belonging  to  Anatoliko.  The  high  situation 
in  which  Proschium  was  founded  when  the  low 
positiim  of  the  Homeric  Pylene  was  abandoned  \ 
seems  to  accord  with  that  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
George  in  Mount  Zygos,  between  Anatoliko  and 
Anghelokastro,  where  considerable  remains  of  a 
Hellenic  city  are  said  to  exist.  Pylene  may  have 
received  its  name  from  the  remarkable  cleft  called 
the  Klisura,  which  extends  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  Mount  Zygos,  and  which  was  exactly 
such  a  place  as  the  ancient  Greeks  called  a  irvX^) 
or  gp9Lte.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  Pylene 
was  situated  at  the  maritime  end  of  the  Klisura, 
over  against  Anatoliko. 

Apokuro,  a  sub-district  of  the  Turkish  kaza 
of  Karpenlsi,  to  the  north-eastward  of  Zygos, 
seems  evidently  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Mount  Curium  and  the  Curetes;  for  it  compre- 
hends nearly  the  same  country  in  which  Homer 
places  that  people,  as  well  as  Strabo,  who  says 
that  Pleuron  was  situated  below  the  mountain 
C«rium ',  whence  it  seems  that  Curium  and  Ara- 


^  AcoXcTc  ....  r^v 
UvX^rriy  fiertviyicarret  eic  rove 
kvmrtpov  r6wovQ  liXKaiav  avrrjc 
KOI  TiAvofULf  llp6ffj(U)y  KoXitrav^ 
rec. — Strabo,  p.  451. 

'  II.  I.  y.  525,  et  seq. 
—  Kovpioy  Be.  rfjc  xaXacdv 
nXcvpwvoc  wXtitrloVf  d^^  ov  tovq 


HXevpwylovQ  Kovp^rac  ovofiatr^ 
Bfjyal  riycc  vniXafior. — Strabo, 
p.  451.  01  ^  iLiro  rw  opovc 
rov  Kvp/ovy  Tov  virepiceifiiyov 
rris  nXcvpa^voc.  —  p.  465.  But 
some  preferred  a  heroic  deriva- 
tion both  for  Curetes  and  Acar- 
nanes. 
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cynthus  were  the  same,  or  different  parts  of  the 
same,  mountain. 

Having  descended  the  hill  of  Kyria  Irini  on 
foot,  through  the  rocks  and  shrubs  with  which  it 
is  entirely  covered,  we  regain,  in  half  an  hour, 
the  direct  road  from  Mesolonghi  to  Khierasovo,  at 
a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
former ;  and  soon  after  having  entered  the  moun- 
tain, and  lost  sight  of  the  maritime  country,  leave 
on  the  right,  at  §.20,  a  tumulus,  covered  with  stones, 
situated  in  a  little  valley,  along  which  a  torrent 
flows ;  on  its  opposite  bank  is  a  Hellenic  founda- 
tion. These  are  possibly  the  sepulchre  and  shrine 
of  one  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  ^tolia.  After 
ascending  for  an  hour  over  a  rugged  road,  we 
arrive  on  the  side  of  a  stream  shaded  by  large 
plane-trees  :  follow  a  path  still  worse  than  before 
along  the  side  of  the  same  torrent  through  a  forest 
of  planes,  oaks,  and  pirnaria,  as  far  as  a  hollow 
between  two  summits  of  Mount  Zygos ;  and  at  the 
end  of  another  hour  reach  a  height  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  lakes  of  Vrakhori,  and  of  the 
great  mountain  to  the  north-east  of  that  town, 
called  Kyria  Evghenia  *  (Lady  Eugenia),  or  vul- 
garly Mount  Viena.  Descending  from  hence, 
through  a  forest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we 
arrive,  at  8.30,  at  the  village  of  Khierasovo*, 
beautifully  dispersed  among  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest  of  chestnuts.  The  gathering  of  the  nuts 
and  the  carrying  of  them  to  Anatoliko  and  Meso- 

'  Kvpia  EvycVeta.  '  XupatrofiaQn 
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loDghi,  from  whence  most  of  them  are  transported 
to  Zakytho  or  the  other  islands,  together  with  the 
tending  of  their  sheep  and  goats  on  the  mountain, 
form  the  principal  employments  of  the  people  of 
KliieraBovo. 

June  15. — A  descent  of  fifty  minutes  from  Khie- 
rasovo  through  the  forest  of  chestnuts,  conducts 
U8,  at  7.5,  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
where  a  torrent  shaded  by  planes  turns  some  mills, 
and  flows  down  a  valley  opening  into  the  plain  of 
Vrakhori.  At  7.40,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain,  we  pass  a  zevgalati ',  or  hamlet,  dependent 
on  Khicrasovo,  and  called  Ston  Gamho',  or  "  at 
the  plain  ;"  hut  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  com- 
mand a  view  over  a  great  part  of  the  extensive 
plains  and  lakes  around  Vrakhori,  with  the  oppo- 
site mountains.  This  prospect  is  alone  sufficient  to 
identify  Mount  Zygos  with  Aracyntkvs ;  since,  ac- 
cording toDionysius  the  geographer,  Mount  Aracyn- 
thu3  hounded  to  the  southward  the  great  plain  of 
the  ^tolians  *.  There  are  three  lakes  in  this  plain, 
one  to  the  riglit  of  the  river  Aspro,  or  Achelotts, 
the  two  others  to  the  left  of  it;  hut  the  latter  are 
separated  only  by  a  marshy  and  often  inundated 
tract,  full  of  large  trees  and  underwood,  through 
which  is  a  causeway  of  stone,  forming  the  only 
road  from  Vrakhori  to  Anatoliko,  Mesolonghi, 
Bokhori,  and  the  adjacent  coast,  whether  by  Khie- 


'  Tqc  5"  iirip  it  yoroy  Jo-cc  iwo  axoiri^v'ApasvvBi 
'\vifwy  AirujXwv  irt^ior  fiya- 

Dionys.  Perieg.  i 
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rasoYO  or  by  Klisura.  The  latter  route,  afier 
haying  crossed  the  causeway,  turns  to  the  right 
of  the  former,  and  passes  by  Papadhates,  which 
stands  on  an  extremity  of  Mount  Zygos,  not  far 
from  the  borders  of  the  middle  lake;  it  then 
eaters  the  pass  of  Klisura,  which  natural  open- 
^g»  by  avoiding  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
mountain,  is  often  preferred  as  the  road  from 
Vrakhori  to  Mesolonghi,  although  circuitous. 
Above  Papadhates  are  considerable  remains  of  a 
Hellenic  city,  probably  Lysimachia.  Leaving  Pa- 
padhates a  few  miles  on  the  left,  we  enter  on 
the  causeway  at  8.10,  and  ride  through  a  most 
agreeable  shade  of  oaks,  wild  olives,  and  planes, 
festooned  with  wild  vines,  and  intermixed  in  the 
more  marshy  parts  with  large  reeds.  The  cause- 
way, which  rests  on  a  great  number  of  arches,  is 
said  to  be  two  hundred  years  old,  and  to  have 
been  built  by  a  certain  bey  of  Vrakhori,  who 
probably  took  advantage  of  the  foundations  of  a 
more  ancient  work.  A  gentle  stream  flows  through 
the  arches  from  right  to  left.  We  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  causeway  at  8.30,  cross  the  remainder 
of  the  plain,  and,  ascending  the  last  slope  of  the 
heights  which  border  it  on  the  north,  arrive  at 
9.45  at  Vrakhori. 

This  town  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  and 
contains  about  500  Turkish,  100  Greek,  and  40 
Jewish  families.  It  was  entirely  Turkish  not 
many  years  ago,  but  the  present  Aga  has  en- 
couraged the  Greeks  to  reside.  The  Turkish 
houses  have  large  gardens  attached  to  them,  with 
high  stone  walls  to  hide  the  windows  of  the 
harem,    and  they  are   built   in    a    more   antique 
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Turkish  taste  than  is  commonly  seen  in  Greece. 
The  Greek  houses  are  small,  and  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town.  In  the  afteraoon  I  visit 
Ynsuf  Aga,  the  Musellim  of  Karlili,  of  which 
district  Vrakhori  is  the  chief  town.  Vusuf,  whu 
has  resided  here  during  the  last  seven  years,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  owos  his  promotion  to  his 
cousin  of  the  same  name,  who  is  the  powerful 
Valide  Kiayassy,  and,  like  his  relative,  a  native  of 
Khania  in  Crete '.  In  consequence  of  the  Musel- 
lim's  interest  at  court,  A\y  Pasha  finds  it  necessary 
to  treat  him  with  respect;  received  him  lately  with 
great  distinction  at  Nicopolis,  and  affects  to  place 
his  Derveni  troops  under  Yusuf's  orders,  which 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  nothing  less  than  a 
trap  laid  by  the  crafty  Albanian  to  bring  Yusuf 
into  disgrace ;  for  not  long  ago,  a  hasne',  which 
the  latter  had  forwarded  from  Kravari  with  40 
soldiers,  in  its  way  to  Constantinople  was  at- 
tacked by  the  robbers  at  Makrinoro,  which  is 
ni>t  very  likely  to  have  happened  without  the 
Pasha's  connivance. 

The  royal  farms  of  the  revenue  in  this  part  of 
Greece  are  divided  as  follows :  Karlili,  Meso- 
loDghi,  'Epacto,  K.ravari,  Hadraj'ik,  (Neopatra), 
aod   Karpenisi.     Aly    Pasha,  has   Mesolonghi,    to 


'   Kf>t)nKOC  dico  rti  Xafia. 

*  This  word  is  applied  to 
any  |K>ition,  however  small,  of 
Uie  ttDperiul  revenue.  To  rob 
the  baane  fiy  open  violence  is 
nnc  of  tiie  moat  heinous  of  of- 


fences in  the  eyes  of  the  Turk- 
ish government;  to  do  so  by 

any  other  means,  is  ihi;  object 
and  prattitc  of  every  ullicinl 
man  in  Turkey. 
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which  is  attached  Magula,  a  village  of  50  houses, 
and  Neokhori  of  150 ;  chorographically  these  form 
part  of  Karlili,  as  well  as  Vonitza  at  its  opposite 
extremity,  which  is  separated  from  it  politi- 
cally, as  being  one  of  the  Ex- Venetian  places. 
As  the  inferior  branches  of  revenue  in  Turkey  are 
often  farmed  separately  from  the  miri,  Yusuf  has 
that  of  the  kharatj  in  Badrajik,  Karpenisi,  Kravari, 
and  'Epakto. 

Karlili ',  besides  the  towns  of  Vrakhori,  Meso- 
longhi,  Anatolik6,  and  Vonitza,  contains  140  vil- 
lages of  various  sizes ;  many  of  these,  situated  in 
the  plain  of  Vrakhori,  are  mere  tjiftliks  belonging 
to  the  Turks  of  this  town.  The  kazd,  which  con- 
tains all  Acarnaniay  and  a  great  part  of  JEtoUa^ 
is  divided  into  four  parts :  Vlokhos,  and  Zygos,  to 
the  left  of  the  Aspro ;  Valto  and  Xeromero,  to 
the  right.  The  two  first  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  northern  bank  of  the  middle  lake, 
which  is  all  included  in  Zygos,  as  the  eastern  lake 
is  entirely  in  Apokuro,  which  district  is  bordered 
to  the  eastward  by  Kravari,  as  Zygos  is  by  Vene- 
tiko,  or  the  district  of  'Epakto.  Apokuro  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Turkish  kaza  of  Karpenisi ;  but 
Kravari  is  considered  a  separate  district,  of  which 
the  chief  town  is  Lumbotina.  Vlokho  borders, 
northward,    on  'Agrafa,   and  Valto  on   the  Arta 

Jkazasi ;  the  latter  includes  the  Makrinoro,  and  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Aspro  as  far  as  a  line  drawn 


'  This  name  is  supposed  on  their  first  arrival  they  found 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  it  in  the  possession  of  a  Frank 
'•ountry  by  the  Turks,  because      prince,  named  Charles  Tocco. 
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from  thesoulli-eastem  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Aria, 
uutil  it  meets  the  Aspro,  about  Anghelo-kastro. 
All  the  country  westward  of  that  line  between  the 
Aspro  and  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  constitutes  Xeromero, 
which  thus  corresponds  nearly  with  the  ancient 
Acarnania.  BaAroc,  though  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word  is  marsh,  is  said  to  be  so  called,  as  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  a  woody  desert.  Xeromero 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  deficiency 
in  water,  when  compared  with  Zygos,  Valto,  and 
Apokuro,  and  Zygos  from  the  ridge  of  Aracynthus, 
though  it  contains  also  the  level  and  lake  at  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  on  either  side.  Apoknro, 
as  I  before  hinted,  appears  to  be  an  ancient  name 
corrupted. 

The  whole  of  Karlili,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principal  town,  has  suffered  excessively  from  the 
wars  carried  on  between  the  kleftes  and  the  Der- 
vent  Aga,  so  that  at  present  it  does  not  contain, 
exclusively  of  the  towns  which  I  have  named,  a 
popalation  of  20,000  souls. 

Anghelo-kastro,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  Vrakhori,  is  a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit 
of  a  low  peak,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Mount  Zygos,  not  far  from  the  Aspro.  At  the 
foot  of  the  height,  towards  the  river,  is  a  small 
village  of  the  same  name.  There  are  said  to  be 
some  Hellenic  foundations  on  the  hill,  as  well  as 
in  the  plain  below  it,  marking  probably  the  site  of 
CoNope,  afterwards  called  Arsinoe. 

June  16. — A  beautiful  little  bronze  figure  of 
Hercules,  wanting  an  arm,  which  1  observed  yes- 
terday in  my  lodging,  and  which  my  host  stated 
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to  have  been  brought  from  Vlokho,  a  moaastery 
on  a  lofty  hill  to  the  eastward  of  Vrakhori,  where 
he  described  some  extensive  ruins,  at  once  points 
out  the  probability  of  that  place  being  the  site 
of  Thennus ;  which,  at  the  time  when  Greek  art 
was  in  perfection,  was  noted  for  its  numerous 
statues '.  Setting  out  this  morning,  therefore, 
at  5.5,  and  riding  through  currant  grounds  and 
vineyards,  among  which,  on  the  left,  are  a  kiosk 
and  gardens  of  Yusuf  Aga,  I  cross,  at  5.50,  the 
river  Ermitza,  which  issues  from  a  ravine  among 
the  hills  between  Vrakhori  and  Vlokho  ;  in  winter 
it  covers  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  and  even  now  is 
a  respectable  stream.  The  name  is  encouraging 
to  a  search  for  ThermuSy  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  that  word.  Instead  of  ascending 
to  Vlokho  by  the  nearest  way,  we  leave  it  on 
the  left,  and  follow  the  plain  towards  the  shore 
of  the  eastern  lake,  or  lake  of  Apokuro,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  another  Paleo-kastro  which  has 
been  described  to  me :  pass  through  some  fields 
of  maize  and  corn,  and  numerous  plane  trees, 
and  at  7.5  arrive  at  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
fortress,  situated  on  a  height  one  third  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  edge  of  the  lake,  between  which 
and  the  r^iins  stands  a  tjiftlik,  or  zevgalatia,  called 
Kdvelo  \ 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
still  subsists,  surrounding  a  height  which  forms  the 
last  slope  of  Mount  Viena.  The  circumference  is 
about  a  mile.     On  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  an 

'  Pdyb.  L  5,  e.  9.  '  KiwjSeXoc 
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oval  Acropolis,  ninety-five  yards  in  length,  flanked 
with  towers  on  the  exterior  side,  and  towards  the 
town  defended  bv  a  double  wall  without  towers. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  oval,  a  semi-cir- 
cular tower,  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter,  looks 
down  upon  and  enfilades  the  whole  linn  of  the 
southern  walls,  of  which  a  great  part  of  tlie  towers 
and  curtains  are  still  standing.  This  semi-circnlar 
tower  is  nearly  complete,  and  has  tliree  windows 
in  the  middle  of  the  curve.  At  the  no,  ^hern  end 
of  the  Acropolis  are  two  towers  formed  of  small 
stones  and  mortar,  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  walk,  (a  repair  probably  of  the  time  of  the 
lower  Greeks  or  Franks,)  and  adjacent  to  them,  on 
the  northern  town-wall,  three  or  four  of  the  ancient 
towers,  with  the  intermediate  curtains  :  of  the  rest 
of  that  front,  which  follows  in  a  curve  line  the 
crest  of  the  height  towards  a  narrow  vale  grown 
with  corn,  there  is  very  little  left,  and  still  less  of 
the  western  side  towards  Kuvelo  and  the  take. 
This  fortress,  standing  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
3  little  above  the  lake,  was  well  placed  to  com- 
mand the  passage  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward 
or  southward,  or  in  other  words,  the  ancient  route 
from  Thermus  and  every  part  of  the  great  ^tolian 
plain,  in  the  direction  of  the  vale  of  the  Evenus 
and  Naunactus.  Beyond  the  fortress,  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  descend 
quite  to  the  water,  and  leave  only  a  difficult  road 
along  the  margin. 

This  is  far  the  largest  of  all  the  lakes  of  Acar- 
nania    and    -^tolia,    and    is  so  deep    towards    the 
'  that  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  un- 
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fetbomable:  it  abounds  in  fish,  but  they  are 
caught  only  in  the  shallows  towards  the  cause- 
way, by  means  of  monoxyla,  one  of  which  is 
now  lying  near  the  shore  at  Kuvelo.  On  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake,  the  slope  of  Mount  Aracyn- 
thus  is  more  gradual  than  it  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
western  lake,  or  lake  of  Zygos,  where,  especially 
beyond  Papadhates,  the  woody  mountains  extend 
to  the  water  side.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
south-eastward  of  Ston  Gambo,  and  opposite  to 
Kuvelo,  there  is  a  cultivated  tract  containing  the 
village  of  Gavala,  or  Kavala  \  and  several  tjiftliks. 
It  is  probably  the  territory  of  Trichonium,  from 
which  the  lake  took  its  ancient  name. 

From  Kuvelo,  after  returning  for  half  an  hour 
by  the  same  road,  we  turn  out  of  it  to  the  right, 
and  begin  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  Vlokho,  which 
is  very  steep,  and  covered  with  a  thick  wood  of 
oak  ^  ilex ',  and  holly-oak  *.  The  ilex  affords 
the  best  timber ;  its  stem  resembles  that  of  the 
holly-oak ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  (and  not  so 
prickly)  smooth,  small,  and  dark-coloured,  oblong, 
pointed,  and  serrated,  with  serratures  very  long 
and  close.  Besides  these  trees,  there  are  many 
ordinary  shrubs,  among  which  are  wild  olives, 
brambles,  and  wild  vines,  making  the  ride  cool 
and  agreeable,  though  the  path  is  so  bad  that 
Philip  and  liis  army  could  hardly  have  taken  more 
time  to  reach  the  summit  than  I  do  with  a  couple 
of  Albanian  soldiers.     At  length  we  arrive  at  a 

*  rra/3aXa,  Ka/3aXa.  *  dptd  or  dpEOQ. 

hiyhpov.  ^  Tipydpi  or  novpydpi. 
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small  grassy  level  surrounded  by  woody  heights, 
and  crossed  by  a  brook  shaded  with  planes,  which 
descends  from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  From  hence 
upwards  to  the  village  of  Vlokho  the  path  is  still 
steeper  than  before,  and  is  traced  in  a  zigzag 
among  corn-fields,  olive  plantations,  and  pear- 
trees,  bearing  a  small  well-flavoured  fruit  now 
ripe  :  the  wild  pear  also  abounds.  At  the  distance 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  kastro  of  Kuvelo 
we  pass  through  Vloklio,  where  are  the  sources 
which  supply  the  rivulet,  and  about  ten  inhabited 
houses,  with  a  large  one  in  ruins,  dispersed  among 
some  large  walnut-trees.  Two  or  three  hundred 
yards  higher  up  the  hill,  is  another  collection  of 
cottages,  with  a  little  garden  ground.  These  vil- 
lages and  cultivated  ground  occupy  a  hollow  un- 
der the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the  southern 
side,  and  stand  about  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city. 

At  the  upper  village  we  find  a  monk  belonging 
to  the  monastery  which  stands  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  invite  ourselves  to  dine  there.  He 
speedily  procures  a  lamb,  places  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  one  of  the  villagers,  and  thus  accompanied  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  monastery.  Froui  the  upper  huts  of 
Vlokho  the  ascent  is  very  steep.  Half-way  to  the 
summit  we  arrive  at  a  part  of  the  ancient  wall,  which 
followed  the  crest  of  a  ridge  descending  from  the 
citadel  to  the  south-west.  The  wall  was  constructed 
of  great  masses  of  various  shapes,  accurately  fitted 
to  one  another ;  higher  up,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  stones  are  still  larger.  One  of 
them,    a    trapezium,    measures   ten    feet    by    the 
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largest  diagonal,  and  is  six  feet  four  inches  broad ; 
another  on  the  surface  is  equal  to  a  square  of 
seven  feet  and  a  half.  Few  are  less  than  three  or 
four  feet.  The  Acropolis  and  its  rocks  are  still 
towering  above  our  heads,  but  we  reach  at  length, 
by  a  zigzag  road,  a  narrow  passage  between  two 
parallel  walls,  which  was  evidently  the  approach 
to  the  gate  of  the  Acropolis,  and  arrive  at  the 
monastery  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
the  upper  Vlokho. 

This  building,  dedicated  to  the  Vii^n  and  called 
the  Panaghia  of  Vlokhos^,  stands  on  an  oval  tabular 
level,  bordered  on  all  sides  by  steep  rocks,  but  rather 
less  difficult  of  approach  on  the  western  side,  where 
we  ascended.  To  the  north-eastward  the  moun- 
tain slopes  rapidly  to  a  deep  ravine  between  slopes 
cultivated  with  com,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
rises  the  great  mountain  of  Viena,  or  Kyria  Evghe- 
nia  ;  an  appellation  which,  according  to  the  ka- 
loyeri  of  the  convent,  was  derived  from  a  jSaaiXo- 
irot;Xa,  or  princess  Eugenia,  who  concealed  herself, 
when  pursued  by  her  enemies,  in  a  cavern  which 
the  monks  point  out  to  me  just  under  the  highest 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  there  died.  Who 
these  ladies,  Eugenia  and  Irene,  were,  whose 
names  remain  attached  to  two  of  the  mountains 
of  ^tolia,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture  with  our 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  history  of  iEtolia  under 

'  ?/  riavayia  tov  B\(iy)(ov.  gar  form  being  the  third  case 
Names  terminating  in  og  may  with  the  preposition,  as  arov 
be  pronounced  either  with  or      BX^^dv,  and  the  final  v  being 

unfVimif  fVio  final  ^tkftar    fVio  vii1_         iienollv^  «1lP/\nf 
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the  Byzantine  empire,  for  to  that  time  the  names 
are  evidently  to  be  referred.  The  other  summits 
of  Mount  Viena,  which  from  its  magnitude  and 
central  situation  I  conceive  to  be  the  Pana^tolium 
of  Pliny ',  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  tiie 
nearest  villages,  the  whole  being  called  Viena*, 
which  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  Bulgarian 
corruptiou  of  Elyivtia.  The  range  terminates  to 
the  north  in  a  peaked  summit  above  the  village 
of  Arakhova,  in  the  district  of  Karpenisi.  Half 
way  down  trom  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  and  immediately  opposite  to  VIokho, 
stood  a  village  of  fifteen  houses,  named  Lykokhori ', 
which  about  eight  years  ago  fell  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  disappeared  with  all  the  adjoin- 
ing soil ;  the  inhabitants  fortunately  had  retired, 
having  taken  warning  from  the  previous  trembling 
and  cracking  of  the  earth.  Aware  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen,  the  monks  watched  the  place, 
but  it  slipped  off  in  the  night,  and  they  heard  only 
the  awful  crash. 

While  our  dinner  is  preparing,  one  of  the  monks 
guides  and  assists  me  in  climbing  up  the  rocks  of 
ao  upper  summit,  by  a  path  known  only  to  them- 
selves. This  height,  which  is  named  Ogla,  is  200 
vards  long  and  30  broad,  similar  in  shape  to  the 
entire  summit  of  which  it  constitutes  about  a 
fourth  part ;  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  keep  to 
this  natural  castle ;  its  precipices  on  the  further 
side  from  the  monastery  are  a  continuation  with 
ao    increased    height    of    those    on     tlie    easteni 
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side  of  the  entire  hill.  The  summit  of  Ogla  is  level 
and  carpeted,  like  the  larger  summit,  with  a  delicate 
herbage.  This  fine  geographical  station  compre- 
hends in  its  view  to  the  southward  Mount  Khelmos 
beyond  Kalavryta,  and  to  the  northward  the  vast  ser- 
rated rock  of  Djumerka  beyond  Arta,  points  distant 
from  each  other  more  than  100  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  The  mountains  of  'Agrafa  are  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  latter,  and  other  points  more  distant  to 
the  east,  which  are  probably  a  part  of  Othrys. 
CEta  and  Parnassus  are  hid  by  Mount  Vi^na.  The 
summits  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  are  visible 
to  the  left  of  Djumerka,  then  the  mountain  of  Suli, 
the  Acamanian  heights  near  Vonitza,  Varnaka  and 
Tragam^sti,  and  then  the  range  of  Zygos,  above 
which  appear  the  great  mountain  of  Kefalonia,  and 
the  rocks  of  Oxia  and  Kurtzolari.  Above  the  lofty 
hills  at  the  end  of  the  lake  of  Apokuro  appear 
the  mountains  Varassova  and  Kaki-skala,  and  that 
of  Rigani,  above  'Epakto,  beyond  which  are  the 
great  Peloponnesian  hills  'Olono,  Voidhia,  and  Khel- 
m6s.  The  plain  of  Vrakhori  is  extended  in  front 
of  the  prospect,  with  its  three  lakes,  and  the  broad 
white  bed  of  the  AchelouSy  from  which  the  modem 
name,  Aspro,  was  evidently  derived.  The  nearer 
country,  at  the  back  of  the  hills  of  Vlokho  and 
Vrakhori,  is  very  rugged  and  mountainous  as  far 
as  can  be  seen,  nor  do  I  perceive  any  cultivation, 
or  a  single  village.  Deep  ravines  surround  the 
hill  of  Vlokho  on  every  side  excepting  to  the  south. 
On  the  west  a  stream  shaded  with  planes  follows 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  traverses  half-way  down  a  little 
cultivation  round  a  metokhi  of  the  monastery,  and 
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joins  one  of  the  lakes,  near  the  causeway.  Far- 
ther westward  is  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the 
Ermitza,  the  sources  of  which  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  north.  The  springs  at  Vlokho  form 
a  branch  of  the  rivulet  flowing  along  the  ravine 
which  separates  the  hill  of  Vlokho  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Kyria  Evghenia.  Their  junction  and  subse- 
quent discharge  into  the  lake  of  Apokuro  are  not 
far  westward  of  Kuvelo. 

It  is  curious  that  Vlokho,  though  of  so  little  im- 
portance at  present,  not  only  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  capital,  but  still  gives  name  to  a  great 
part  of  jEtolia,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  natural 
citadel.  The  modern  name  is  Sclavonic,  and  seems 
to  indicate,  that  when  the  barbarians  of  that  race 
conquered  this  part  of  Greece,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  advantages  of  the  site  caused 
it  to  be  their  principal  fortress,  and  the  chief  place 
of  a  large  district.  When  the  French  were  at  Pre- 
vyza,  and  an  invasion  was  expected,  the  Turks  of 
Vrakhori  prepared  to  retire  for  security  to  Vlokho'. 

The  form  and  position  of  Thermus  were  such  as 
the  Greeks  seem  generally  to  have  considered  the 
most  advantageous ;  namely,  a  triangle  on  the 
slope  of  a  pyramidal  liill,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  torrent  flowing  in  a  deep  ravine,  and 
baving  a  summit  convenient  for  an  acropolis. 
The  citadel  was  generally  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  often  itself,  therefore,  of  a  triangular 
form,  but  when  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  level, 
the  citadel  was  sometimes  oval,  such  as  I  have 

'  During  the  Greek  revolution  it  again  became  of  importance. 
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already  described  at  Kuvelo,  and  at  the  ruins  of 
Phigaleia  and  Theisoa  in  the  Morea.  But  this  was 
probably  a  very  ancient  manner  of  fortifying, 
which  was  seldom  followed  in  the  meridian  ages  of 
Grieece,  when  square  towers  and  straight  curtains 
were  the  general  method.  In  the  instance  of 
Vlokho  the  ground  was  formed  by  nature  for  an 
oval  acropolis. 

The  entire  circumference  of  the  city  was  about 
two  miles  and  a  half;  the  walls  are  in  best  pre- 
servation on  the  western  side.  Here  the  founda- 
tions, with  some  of  the  lower  courses  of  masonry, 
are  to  be  seen,  following  the  entire  crest  of  the 
ridge ;  in  some  places  there  are  considerable  pieces 
of  the  wall,  all  of  polygonal  masonry,  though  gene- 
rally of  smaller  stones  than  those  which  I  de- 
scribed below  the  acropolis. 

There  were  no  towers,  but  only  short  flanks  at 
intervals  of  60  or  100  yards :  on  the  eastern  side 
I  could  not  trace  any  remains  of  the  wall  between 
the  citadel  and  a  small  level  about  half-way  down 
the  hill,  which  was  not  far  from  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  city.  But  the  fall  on  this  side  being 
much  steeper,  there  was  not  so  much  necessity  for 
defence  as  on  the  other  side,  where  the  easier  decliv- 
ity not  only  required  a  stronger  fortification,  but  has 
been  the  means  of  preserving  it  better  than  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  the  materials  as  they  have  fallen 
may  have  rolled  down  the  hill.  To  the  south,  the 
walls  crossed  some  transverse  ridges,  on  the  borders 
of  the  hollow  in  which  the  two  villages  are  situated, 
but  considerably  below  the  lower  village.  Little 
e  than  foundations  are  traceable  on  this  side. 
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The  only  remains  of  a  public  edifice  withiu  the 
walls  of  this  capital  of  one  of  tlie  moat  influential 
people  in  Greece,  and  which,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Philip,  was  noted  for  its  riches,  Ja  a  square 
pyTarnidal  shapeless  mass  of  stones,  on  a  line  with 
the  cottages  of  upper  Vlokho,  near  the  western 
wall.  I  inquired  in  vain  for  medals,  or  other  re- 
mains of  antiquity. 

At  a  little  before  5  we  begin  to  descend  from  the 
monastery,  whicli  is  soon  afterwards  occupied  by 
eome  guests  less  welcome  ;  namely,  a  body  of  ar- 
raatoli,  ranging  the  country,  and  living  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Turning  at  the  upper  huts  of  Vlokho, 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  by  which  we  mounted 
the  hill,  we  cross  the  western  wall,  and  descend 
the  ridge  along  tiie  outside  of  it  as  far  as  the  south- 
western angle,  where  the  southern  wall  of  the  town 
began  to  cross  the  valley.  In  the  latter,  a  little 
beyond  the  angle,  is  a  semi-circular  retiring  of  the 
wall,  about  ten  yards  in  diameter,  with  a  plain 
uQornamented  opening  in  it  which  was  evidently 
one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city.  The  gate 
is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  semi-circle,  but  a  little 
to  the  left,  and  the  whole  construction  funiislies  an 
example  of  one  of  the  many  ingenious  modes  de- 
vised by  the  Greeks  for  strengthening  their  gates 
and  the  approaches  to  them.  The  semi-circle  had 
the  same  intention  as  the  square  court  which  is 
sometimes  found  before  the  gates  of  Hellenic 
cities;  in  the  present  instance  it  not  only  admitted 
of  a  concentration  of  missiles,  particularly  on  the 
right  or  uDBhielded  side  t>f  the  enemy,  but  exposed 
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him,  when  he  had  reached  the  gate,  to  the  reverse 
of  the  western  wall. 


1 


Leaving  this  spot  at  5.45,  we  descend  by  zigzag 
paths,  among  the  hills,  to  the  ravine  on  the  western 
side  of  the  city,  and  having  crossed  the  stream 
which  flows  along  it,  enter  soon  afterwards  the  plain 
of  Vrakhori;  we  then  ride  over  a  fine  soil  quite  un- 
cultivated, in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  enter  the  currant  grounds  and  vineyards 
of  Vrakhori,  and  at  7  cross  the  Ermitza  at  the 
mills  where  we  passed  it  in  the  morning,  following 
the  same  road  from  thence  as  before,  and  at  half- 
past  7  re-entering  Vrakhori. 

June  17. — This  morning,  at  a  few  minutes  before 
6,  I  proceed  northward  along  the  plain,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  6.25 
arrive  at  Zapandi,  a  village  of  120  houses,  two 
thirds  of  which  are  Turkish.  After  waiting  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  guide,  to  ford  the  river, 
we  begin  to  cross  it  at  7.20.  In  winter  the  passage 
is  seldom  attempted,  the  waters  often  filling  the 
entire  bed,  which  is  not  less  than  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  width  ;  but  at  present  the  river  is  divided 
into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  two  of  which  only 
are  large,  and  require  a  guide :  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  depth  as  because  the  bottom  is  a 
loose  gravel  and  sand,  with  many  holes  and  quick- 
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sands  ;  and  the  perimata  or  safe  places  for  passing, 
shifting  frequently,  are  well  known  only  to  those 
who  reside  on  the  spot.  In  the  present  season  the 
afternoon's  storms  in  the  mountains  sometimes  pro- 
duce sudden  floods  which  are  dangerous,  but  in  the 
forenoon  the  river  is  generally  pas^sable.  The  water 
is  now  not  higher  than  a  Turkish  stirrup,  and  we 
find  no  inconvenience  except  from  the  round  stones 
at  the  bottom,  which  make  the  horse  stumble  occa- 
sionaliy.  But  the  guide  who  walks  alongside  on 
foot,  and  leads  the  horse,  quickly  raises  him  when 
he  makes  a  false  step,  encouraging  him  by  his 
voice,  and  recommending  to  the  rider  to  look  at 
the  bank,  that  the  current  may  not  make  him 
giddy'.  A  little  below  the  ford  the  bed  is  wider 
than  where  we  cross  it,  and  takes  a  turn  to  the 
westward.  The  dry  part  is  covered  with  trunks  of 
trees,  the  wintry  spoils  of  the  woods  of /*iW(ts. 

After  a  halt  of  half  an  hour  on  the  right  bank, 
we  reach  at  8.24  the  ruins  of  a  large  Hellenic 
town,  undoubtedly  Stratus;  for  Stratus,  according 
to  the  ancient  authorities,  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Achelous,  in  the  same  plain  which  contained 
the  lake  Trichoma,  and  at  a  distance  of  200  stades 
from  tlie  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river'  :  all  which 
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accords  perfectly  with  this  place.  The  eastern  wall 
of  the  city  followed  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  at 
the  point  where  it  touches  the  last  falls  of  the  hills 
of  Valto,  which  are  here  low,  but  rise  gradually  to 
the  north-north-west,  and  extend  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  where  they  terminate  abruptly 
in  the  pass  of  Ma]j:rin6ro :  a  parallel  ridge  rises 
gradually  from  the  plain  not  far  to  the  south- 
westward  of  StrattiSj  and  ends  at  the  Gulf  of 
Arta  in  the  hill  called  Sparto-vuni.  Between 
these  two  ridges  lies  a  long  valley  commencing 
at  the  ruins  of  Stratus^  and  at  a  village  oppo- 
site to  it  called  Lepenu,  and  terminating  to  the 
north-west  in  an  easy  pass,  through  which  is  a 
descent  into  the  plain  of  Xerokambo,  near  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  construction  of  the  country,  that  Stra- 
tus was  a  military  position  of  importance.  Being 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  Lepenu 
meets  that  of  the  Acheloits,  and  where  they  both 
open  into  the  great  JEtolian  plain,  it  commanded 
two  of  the  principal  approaches  to  that  plain  from 
the  northward,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  not  far 
removed  from  a  third,  which  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  mention. 

The  first  object  in  the  ruins  of  Stratus  that 
strikes  the  traveller  after  crossing  the  river,  is  a 
small  door  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  town 
wall.  Thirty  yards  below  it,  on  the  water  side, 
are  some  foundations,  whether  those  of  the  peri- 
bolus  of  a  temple,  or  belonging  to  a  wharf,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  door  has  a  semicircular 
♦^n,  not  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  arch, 
')y  hollowing  the  horizontal  courses  of  stone 
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into  a  semicircular  form,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  seen  iu  many  places,  both  in  Greece  and  Egypt. 
The  door  is  10  feet  high,  and  5  feet  6  inches  wide ; 
the  stones  very  large,  and,  as  commonly  occurs 
in  Greek  fortresses,  larger  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  tlie  wall.  This  door  leads  into  an  uneven  space 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  remains,  more  or  less  traceable,  of  the 
town  walls,  which  are  of  the  third  kind  of  ma- 
sonry, in  some  parts  nearly  approaching  to  the 
most  regular  species.  Half  way  from  the  door, 
towards  the  highest  part  of  the  inclosure  which  is 
diagonally  opposite  to  the  gate,  are  the  remains 
of  a  theatre,  situated  in  a  hollow,  having  its  right 
side  near  the  western  wall  of  the  above-mentioned 
enclosure,  and  fronting  the  south.  Its  interior 
diameter  below  is  105  feet,  and  there  seem  to 
have  been  about  thirty  rows  of  seats,  all  of  which 
might  probably  be  brought  to  light  by  excavation. 
But  this  inclosure  towards  the  river,  which  con- 
tained the  theatre,  was  not  much  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  city.  The  remainder  stood  on 
lower  and  more  even  ground,  and  the  circuit  of 
its  walls,  which  are  every  where  traceable,  occu- 
pied the  summits  of  several  heights  which  border 
the  valley  of  Lepenu,  or  follow  the  contour  of  the 
ridges  uniting  those  heights.  The  wall  which 
parted  the  two  portions  of  the  city  terminates 
at  the  north-western  summit  before  mentioned. 
Here  seems  to  have  been  a  small  citadel,  but 
it  was  scarcely  higher  than  the  adjoining  part 
of  the  same  ridge  on  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
12 
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yards  was  commanded,  together  with  almost 
the  entire  site,  by  the  external  heights.  A  gate 
remains  in  the  partition  wall,  near  the  sammit, 
a  little  beyond  which,  to  the  westward,  are  some 
ruined  huts,  and  some  fruit-trees,  once  belonging 
to  the  village  of  Surovigli  *.  In  the  northern  wall 
of  the  greater  or  western  inclosure,  a  little  be- 
low the  summit,  are  some  towers  and  intervening 
curtains,  which  are  almost  perfect.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  western  inclosure  appears  to  be 
between  two  and  three  thousand  yards,  and  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  city  about  two  miles  and  a 
half.  The  arm  of  the  Achelotis  (for  the  river  is 
here  divided  into  several  streams),  which  flows  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  wall,  although  narrow,  is 
rapid,  deep,  and  difficult  to  pass,  even  at  this 
season,  so  that  the  river  was  a  considerable  pro- 
tection to  the  place.  As  a  fortress,  however, 
Stratus  could  not  have  been  considered  very 
strong  when  poliorcetics  were  in  the  state  of  im- 
provement which  they  reached  after  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

The  external  ridge  commanding  the  citadel  illus- 
trates one  of  the  circumstances  of  the  attempt  made 
by  Perseus  to  occupy  Stratus,  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  B.C.  170 — 169.  The  king,  who  having  under- 
taken the  expedition  at  the  request  of  the  Epirotes, 
had  marched  through  their  country,  was  met  on  the 
frontiers  of  ^tolia  by  Archidamus,  the  strategus 
of  -^Etolia,  who  accompanied  him  to  Stratus,  then 
belonging  to  the  ^tolian  confederacy.  But  as  usual 
in  the  states  of  Greece,  there  were  two  facti6ns  in 
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JElolia,  and  while  Archidamus  was  proceeding  to 
meet  Perseus,  the  opposite  party  had  sent  for 
Popillius,  who  was  at  Ambracia,  and  who  entered 
the  city  with  a  thousand  men,  on  the  very  night  that 
Perseus  encamped  upon  the  Achelous,  near  Stra- 
tus. Dinarchus  also,  commander  of  the  cavalry  of 
^tolia,  who  had  come  ostensibly  to  meet  Perseus, 
joined  the  adverse  side,  and  entered  the  city. 
The  king,  nevertheless,  having  with  him  an  army 
of  10,000  men,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  iEtolia, 
still  hoped  that  the  /Etolians  in  the  town  would 
come  out  and  join  him,  and  with  this  view  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  heights  above  the  city;  but 
finding  that  instead  of  any  advances  to  a  com- 
munication he  was  threatened  with  missiles,  he 
retired  five  miles  to  the  river  Petitarus,  and  from 
thence  to  Aperantia '. 

The  summit  of  the  ruins  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Aspropotamo  upwards,  and  of  the  hilly 
country  near  its  banks,  terminated  by  the  moun- 
tains of  'Agrafa  in  the  distance ;  the  quantity  of 
SQow  on  which  seems  to  show  that  the  highest 
summits  are  nearly  equal  in  height  to  'Olono  and 
Khelmus.  At  less  than  two  hours  above  Suro- 
vigli,  the  river  is  joined,  on  the  same  side,  by  a 
tributary  which  originates  to  the  eastward  of  Mount 
Makrinoro,  and  at  an  equal  distance  beyond  the  river 
are  the  ruins  of  another  Hellenic  city,  at  a  village 
near  the  right  bank,  named  Preventza.  The  river 
I  take  to  be  the  Petitarus,  if  this  name  be  correct 
in  the  text  of  Livy,  and  the  ruins  those  of  the 
town  of  Aperantia,    of  which    Preventza  may  be 

'  Liv.  I.  43,  c.  21. 
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a  corruption.  Livy  indeed  seems  to  allude  to 
Aperantia  only  as  a  district ;  but  Stephanus,  in 
reference  to  the  corresponding  passage  of  Poly- 
bius,  which  is  lost,  shows  the  city  also  to  have 
been  named  'Aircpavrcia.  The  general  situation  of 
the  place  accords  with  a  transaction  relating  to 
Aperantia,  which  occurred  twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Perseus,  and  which  is  recorded  by 
Polybius  and  by  Livy  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 
When  Amynander  had  recovered  his  kingdom  of 
Athamania  from  Philip,  the  ^tolians  who  had  as- 
sisted him  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
recovering  Aperantia  and  Amphilochia  for  them- 
selves. Nicandrus,  the  strategus,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeding first  into  Amphilochia,  probably  because 
it  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  although  more 
distant  from  ^tolia,  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  ready  to  receive  him,  and  met  with  easy 
success ;  he  then  moved  into  Aperantia  with  the 
same  result,  and  from  thence  proceeded  into  Do- 
lopia,  where  the  people,  having  never  belonged  to 
^tolia,  hesitated  at  first  to  receive  him,  but  on 
learning  the  state  of  affairs,  and  that  Philip  had 
no  farther  hopes  from  their  neighbours,  the  Atha- 
manes,  they  joined  the  ^tolians  \ 

While  I  was  seated  in  the  theatre,  a  drove  of 
300  Wallachian  oxen,  every  one  of  which  was 
white,  passed  through  the  ruins  to  Tragamesti  to 
be  shipped  for  the  Islands.  Besides  these,  which 
are  on  their  passage  from  Wallachia,  large  herds 
and  flocks  are  brought  to  feed  in  the  winter  and 
spring  in  the  plains  of  Acamania  and  JEtolia  from 

'  Polyb.  1.  22.  c.  8.     Liv.  1.  38,  c.  3. 
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'Agrafa,  aod  the  other  mouDtainous  districts  around 
Thessali/.  The  oxen  of  the  latter  countries  are 
generally  dark  coloured. 

Leaving  the  ruins  of  Stratus  at  10.15,  we  as- 
cend the  valley  which  branches  from  the  plain  to 
the  north-westward,  and  arrive  at  11  at  Lepenij, 
or  Lepenio ',  a  village  of  forty  families,  on  the 
side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  Surovigli.  In  the 
vale  just  below  it,  are  some  copious  sources  of 
water.  Lepenu  is  one  of  the  principal  villages  of 
Vaito,  but  has  much  diminished  in  population, 
from  the  same  causes  which  have  annihilated 
Surovigli.  Being  quickly  driven  out  of  the  house 
of  the  Proestos  by  tlie  fleas,  1  remove  to  the  gate 
of  the  court-yard,  which  having,  as  usual  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  a  large  tiled  roof,  atibrds 
Buflicient  shelter  in  this  season. 

Tlie  Proestos  confirms  several  Hellenic  positions 
which  I  have  heard  of,  but  not  yet  seen.  In 
j^tolia  those  of  Anghelokastro,  Papadhates,  and 
St.  George,  seem  to  be  the  most  remarJtable  ;  the 
last  is  reckoned  three  hours  from  Anghelokastro. 
Some  monks  of  St.  George,  who  came  here  lately, 
affirmed  that  the  kastro  at  Surovigli  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  theirs,  by  which  perhaps  they  meant 
only  that  the  walls  of  the  latter  are  in  better  prc- 
BCrvation.  A  peasant,  whom  I  encountered  in  the 
ruins  at  Surovigli,  remarked  that  the  city  was  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  country.  He  judged 
merely  from  their  extent;   for  probably  not  an  in- 

'  Atmvov,    Atittvi6y,     The      the  Albanian  maimer,  with  .i 
former  is  the  more  vulgar  form,      guttural  L,  Licpcnu. 
and  is  generally  pronounced  in 
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dividual  in  Acamania  or  ^tolia  has  ever  heard  of 
the  name  or  history  of  Stratus. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  narrative  given  by  Poly- 
bius*  of  the  capture  of  Thermus  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  central  part  of  ^tolia, 
or  great  inland  plain  now  occupied  by  Vrakhori, 
from  which  the  chief  strength  and  opulence  of 
this  province  of  Greece  has  in  all  ages  been 
derived.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Social  War 
B.  C.  218,  Philip,  taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Dorimachus  with  half  the  ^tolian  forces 
in  Thessaly,  raised  the  siege  of  Paleea  in  Cephal- 
lenia,  and  sailed  to  Leucas,  from  whence,  after 
having  caused  his  ships  to  be  dragged  across  the 
Dioryctus,  or  sandy  isthmus  of  Leucas,  he  entered 
the  Ambracic  Gulf,  and  reached  Limnsea  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  at  Leucas.  Having  been 
joined  by  all  the  forces  of  Acamania,  he  moved 
from  Limnaea  towards  the  evening  *  without  bag- 
gage. At  the  end  of  sixty  stades,  he  halted  to 
allow  his  troops  to  repose  and  take  their  supper ; 
and  then,  continuing  his  route  all  night,  arrived 
at  the  break  of  day  on  the  river  Achelous,  between 
Stratus  and  Conope.  His  treacherous  counsellor, 
Leontius,  wished  to  give  time  to  the  ^tolians  to 
defend  themselves ;  but  the  better  advice  of  Aratus 
having  prevailed,  Philip  gave  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate advance  to  Thermus,  the  ^tolian  capital. 
Crossing  the  river,  therefore,  and  marching  with 
all  speed  towards  that  city,  he  passed,  on  his  left, 
Stratus,  Agrinium,  and  Thestia,  and,  on  his  right, 

*  Polyb.  1.  5,  c.  5,  et  seq.  '  dvaCevlag  Ik  rile  AifAvalac 

JftAiic*— c.  6. 
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Conope,  Lysimachia,  Triehonium,  and  Pliytajtim  ', 
and  thus  arrived  at  Metapa,  situated  sixty  Blades 
from  Thermiis,  in  the  defile  of  the  lake  Trichonis ', 
the  passage  along  which  was  rendered  very  nar- 
row and  dangerous  by  the  rugged  woody  moun- 
tains on  its  margin '.  The  i3iltolians  having 
abandoned  Metapa,  he  occupied  it  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  to  serve  as  a  protection  to  him,  as  well 
in  advancing  as  in  returning  through  the  straits  '. 
He  then  conducted  his  army  in  column,  protecting 
his  right  by  some  light  troops  thrown  out  on  that 
flank,  while  his  left  was  defended  by  the  lake  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  stades  '.  At  the  end  of  this  dis- 
tance from  Metapa,  he  arrived  at  a  town  ^  named 
Pamphium,  and  leaving  a  guard  there,  then 
ascended  to  Thermus  by  a  road  which  was  thirty 
stades  in  length,  very  steep,  bordered  by  danger- 


'  TbiBnamevariearatheMSS. 
but  ^{iTUioy  is  the  orthognipliy 
of  StephonuB,  who  refers  to  a 
lost  passage  of  the  1  tth  book 
of  Polybius,  which  contained 
tbe  nanrative  of  a  second  occu- 
pation of  Thermus  by  Philip, 
u  we  leara  &om  a  few  lines  of 
that  part  of  the  1 1th  book  still 
cxisttng.  Mention  was  there 
again  made  of  the  lake  Tri- 
chonis and  of  Phytieum,  os  well 
as  of  another  ^tolian  town, 
named  HcUopium  (vide  Ste- 
i.  in  'EAX6ru>y). 

'  4  ttirai  fiiv  ir'  nirrnt   r^c 


iyiKoyra  ardSia,  rou  rpoaayo- 
ptvofiiyou&ip/iou. — Foljb.  1.  5, 
c.  7. 

'  iarl  ydp  xac  ^  irapd  r^v 
\i[iVT]y  ritiroc  6peivos  xai  rpa- 
Xuc,  mvufiiiyoz  roic  CAaic,  ^w 
cai  jravTEXtaic  anvilv  nat  tuaZio- 
iav  tj(ti  rjv  rapoiov. 

'  (^vKufuyoi;  iipilptlq  XP^" 
aaadai  wp6t  rt  ri/y  tiaoioy  koX 
riiv  iioiov  riiy  Ik  tuv  irnviiy. 

'  T^y  fiiy  ydp  it  rwf  tviuru- 
fiuv  eTi^afiiav  rijc  wopiiac  ^a- 
^aXlaOii  \lf»vp  irxctiy  it!  rpii'- 
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oas  precipices  on  either  side,  and  in  some  places 
very  narrow. 

Having  arrived  at  Thermus  considerably  before 
the  close  of  day,  he  gave  permission  to  his  army 
to  plunder  all  the  surrounding  villages,  to  overrun 
the  plain  of  the  Thermii,.  and  to  sack  the  city 
itself,  which  was  well  furnished  with  com  and 
other  provisions,  and  abounded  with  riches  of 
every  kind,  having  long  been  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  national  assemblies,  the  centre  of  the  civil 
and  religious  as  well  as  commercial  a&irs  of 
^tolia;  and,  from  the  strength  of  its  situation, 
considered  as  the  place  of  refuge  and  Acropolis  of 
all  ^tolia  K  The  temple  of  Apollo '  in  particular, 
with  its  surrounding  buildings,  was  full  of  valu- 
able furniture  and  offerings.  On  the  morning  after 
their  arrival,  the  Macedonians  separated  the  part 
of  the  plunder  which  they  intended  to  carry  away, 
and  burnt  the  remainder  in  heaps  before  their 
tents;  in  which  manner  they  destroyed,  among 
other  things,  an  immense  quantity  of  armour. 
They  burnt,  or  razed  to  the  ground,  the  temple, 
with  its  stoae,  and  threw  down  all  the  statues, 
breaking  those  which  were  not  figures  of  the  gods 
or  inscribed  with  their  names.  The  number  of 
images  thus  demolished  or  subverted,  was  not  less 
than  two  thousand. 

Such  an  act  of  destruction  and  impiety  was  very 


*  fSitrrc  TfJQ  trvfiwdmiQ  Atrw-  temple  was  dedicated,  is  men* 
Xiac  oloy  dxpoirokewQ  ^X'"'  tioned  only  in  the  fragment  of 
rdiiv. — c.  8.  the  11th  hook  of  Polyhius. 

*  The  deity   to    whom    the 
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repugnant  to  the  manners  of  Greece,  and  is  se- 
verely censured  by  Polybius,  notwithstanding  the 
provocation  wliicb  Pliilip  had  recently  received  in 
the  similar  conduct  of  the  jEtoIians  at  Diiim  and 
Dodona  ;  against  the  former  of  which  places  their 
vengeance  had  been  particularly  directed,  as  being 
a  Macedonian  city.  But  the  young  monarch  was 
not  sufficiently  gifted  with  magnanimity  to  abstain 
from  retaliation  on  so  fair  an  opportunity  ;  indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  great  object  of  his  expe- 
dition, and  accordingly  he  inscribed  upon  the 
ruined  wall  of  the  temple,  a  scnarian  iambic, 
composed  by  a  young  poet  who  accompanied  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  reminding  the  ^tolians  that  the 
shaft  of  vengeance  came  from  Dium '.  Philip 
then  began  hia  retreat  by  the  same  road  by  which 
he  came.  Three  thousand  j^tolians,  under  Alex- 
ander of  Trichonium,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for 
the  purpose,  attacked  the  rear,  consisting  of  mer- 
cenaries and  Acaroanians,  as  they  began  to  move 
fit>m  the  city,  and  had  put  them  to  flight,  when  a 
body  of  Illyrians,  whom  Philip,  with  a  view  to 
SDch  a  contingency,  had  placed  behind  a  certain 
height*,  met  them  in  the  pursuit,  and  killed  or 
made  prisoners  between  two  and  three  hundred  of 
them.  The  rear  then  set  fire  to  Pamphium,  passed 
tiie  defiles ',  and  joined  the  Macedonians,  who 
had  already  arrived  at  Metapa. 

The  next  day  the  invaders,   having  destroyed 
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Metapa,  marched  to  Acne,  and  on  the  following 
day  to  Conope,  where  they  remained  one  day ; 
they  then  followed  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as 
&r  as  Stratus,  crossed  it  near  that  city,  and  halted 
just  without  the  reach  of  missiles  from  the  walls, 
thereby  offering  batde  to  a  body  of  three  thousand 
iEtolians,  who  with  some  cavalry  and  Cretans  had 
recently  entered  the  place.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  Macedonians  resumed  their  march  that  the 
enemy  came  forth.  The  rear  then  turned,  drove 
back  the  iEtolians  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
killed  one  hundred  of  them ;  after  which,  Philip, 
prosecuting  his  march  without  ftirther  impediment, 
rejoined  his  vessels  at  linmsda,  and  returned  to 
Leucas. 

The  preceding  narrative,  when  compared  with 
Strabo,  will  enable  us  with  some  confidence  to  affix 
the  ancient  names  to  the  principal  existing  remains 
of  the  cities  of  the  interior  of  ^tolia,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  have  found 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  an  actual  view  of  the 
country.  From  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Arta,  where  it  is  evident  that  Limnsea  was 
situated,  there  is  a  route  for  the  most  part  level  of 
about  twenty-five  miles,  as  &r  as  the  Achelous  below 
Stratus,  so  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  Philip, 
by  performing  about  a  third  of  the  distance  on  the 
evening  of  his  departure  from  Limnsea,  to  effect  the 
other  two  thirds  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  re- 
maining distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  Thermus 
seems  equally  conformable  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  army  on  the  second  day,  when  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  march  to  Metapa,  which  was  not 
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so  rapid  as  to  prevent  Philip  from  biiming  and 
destroying  the  country',  added  to  the  preparations 
for  the  passage  along  the  lake  to  Pamphium,  and 
the  usual  loss  of  time  in  the  course  of  such  a 
march,  may  have  consumed,  together  with  the 
iong  and  painful  ascent  to  Thermus,  all  the  fore- 
noon and  two  hours  of  the  afternoon,  about  which 
lime  the  Macedonians  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
city.  The  difficulty  in  the  narrative  is,  that  Pliilip, 
in  advancing  from  Metapa  to  Pamphium,  should 
have  marched  with  his  left  upon  a  lake ;  since, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  he  should  have  ap- 
proached either  of  the  lakes,  the  route  from  the 
Aspro  by  Vrakhori  to  Vloklio,  not  passing  within 
three  miles  of  them.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  the 
woods  noticed  by  Polybius  then  occupied  so  much 
of  the  plain  below  Vrakhori,  as  to  force  him  to 
follow  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  that  Metapa 
stood  about  the  junction  of  the  river  Ermitza  with 
the  lake,  the  distance  of  that  point  from  Vlokho 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  sixty  stades,  which  the 
historian  assigns  as  that  between  Metapa  and  Ther- 
mus: still  it  is  obvious  that  an  army  moving  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Vlokho  would 
have  had  its  right  and  not  its  left  towards  the 
marshes.  In  order  to  have  approached  Vlokho 
with  his  left  on  one  of  the  lakes,  Philip  must  either 
have  made  the  circuit  of  tliem  both,  along  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zygos,  and  then,  after  rounding  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Apdkuro,  and  passing  by  the 
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foot  of  Mount  Viena  along  the  steep  and  woody 
mountains  which  overhang  the  lake,  have  emerged 
into  the  plain  again  near  Kuvelo,  or  he  must  have 
crossed  between  the  lakes  by  the  line  of  the 
modem  causeway,  and  entered  the  plain  between 
Vrakhori  and  Kuvelo.  On  the  former  supposition 
Mettxpa  would  have  been  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Apokuro. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  Macedonians, 
immediately  after  a  forced  march  from  Limnsea  to 
the  Achelous,  to  have  performed  even  the  shorter 
of  these  routes,  which  would  have  tripled  the 
direct  distance  from  the  Achelous  to  Thermus  ;  or 
certainly,  if  such  a  march  were  practicable,  they 
eould  not  have  arrived  at  Thermus  at  the  hour 
which  the  subsequent  transactions  of  that  day 
render  necessary.  Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  ruins  at  Kuvelo,  although  very  short  of  60 
stades  from  Thermus,  are  those  of  Metapa,  and 
that  Philip,  after  having  conducted  his  army 
directly  from  the  Achelous  across  the  plain  of 
Vrakhori,  occupied  the  fortress  at  Kuvelo,  not 
with  the  view  of  retreating  through  the  passes 
commanded  by  it,  which  lead  along  the  lake  in 
an  easterly  direction,  but  merely  to  protect  his 
operation  from  any  interruption  on  that  side.  The 
purpose  seems  useful,  and  the  post  well  suited  to 
it,  and  we  might  suppose  that  in  consequence  of 
his  possession  of  it,  the  ^tolians  were  induced 
to  attack  his  rear  in  a  different  place,  just  as  it 
began  to  retire  from  Thermus.  The  deviation  to 
Kuvelo  would  only  have  added  another  hour  to  his 
march,  and  in  movine:  from  Kuvelo  to  Vlokho  the 
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Macedonians  might  for  a  short  distance  li»ve  had 
their  k-ft  on  the  lake.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  explanation.  The  historian  gives 
positive  testimony  that  the  artvo,  or  passes  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  were  between  Pamphium  and 
Metapa,  from  the  latter  of  which  on  his  return  he 
proceeded  by  Acrse  to  Conope  ;  it  seems  inevitably 
to  follow,  therefore,  that  Metapa  was  at  the  western 
entrance  of  the  passes,  about  eight  miles  to  the 
south-westward  of  Thermus.  The  only  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  words  right  and  left  have, 
by  some  negligence  either  of  the  historian  or 
his  copyers,  been  substituted  for  each  other  in 
the  text.  Experience  proves  that  such  an  eiTor, 
uotwithstaoding  its  importance,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  that  occurs.  Witli  this  change  every 
thing  is  clear,  Metapa  having  stood  near  the  lake 
immediately  below  Vrakliori,  around  which  site 
there  were  probably  woods  making  the  passage 
difficult.  As  to  Trichonis  having  been  the  eastern 
lake,  whereas  I  suppose  Philip  to  have  inarched 
chiefly  along  the  western,  that  is  easily  reconciled 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  only  divisions  of  tlie  same 
lake,  which  communicate  at  the  causeway,  wlience 
in  common  parlance  the  larger  division  may  often 
have  given  name  to  the  whole. 

i  have  not  entertained  the  supposition  that 
Thermus  could  have  occupied  any  other  site  than 
that  of  Vlokho,  tlie  description  of  Polybius,  but 
still  more  the  magnitude  of  the  ruins  leaving 
sciarcely  a  reasonable  doubt  on  this  head  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  extent  of  those  at  Surovigli 
are  a  strong  confirmation  of  their  beiug  the  remains 
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of  Stratus.  If  we  were  to  suppose  Thermus  to  have 
stood  on  the  southern  side,  or  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake  of  Apokuro,  in  which  case  Philip  might 
certainly  have  approached  it,  with  his  left  defended 
by  the  lakes,  it  would  in  that  case  have  been  situ- 
ated on  Mount  Aracynthus,  or  on  the  mountain 
which  separates  that  lake  from  the  valley  of  the 
Evenus,  and  would  have  been  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Calydon  and  the  sea-coast,  instead  of 
having  been  far  in  the  interior  towards  the  great 
mountains  of  iBtolia  and  the  centre  of  the  province, 
as  every  evidence  respecting  Thermus  seems  clearly 
to  indicate. 

Of  the  places  which  the  Macedonian  army 
left  on  either  hand  in  their  march  towards  Ther- 
mus, after  having  crossed  the  Achelous,  namely, 
Conope,  Lysimachia,  Trichonium,  and  Phytseum 
on  the  right,  and  Agrinium  and  Thestia  on  the 
left,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Conope  stood  at 
Anghelokastro ;  for,  besides  the  testimony  derived 
from  Polybius  in  his  narrative  of  the  capture  of 
Thermus,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  Stratus,  the  same  author  in  relating  some 
movements  of  Philip  in  Acarnania,  in  the  year 
preceding  that  of  the  capture  of  Thermus,  indi- 
cates it  as  standing  at  about  twenty  stades  from 
the  Achelous',  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
distance  of  Anghelokastro  from  the  Aspro.  Stra- 
bo,  moreover,  as  well  as  Polybius,  intimates  that 
it  was  near  one  of  the  ordinary  passages  of  the 

^  Polybius,  1.  4,  c.  64. 
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Achelous,  which  is  now  the  case  as  to  Anghelo- 
kastro,  aoci  arises  iu  fact  from  permanent  geogra- 
phical causes. 

Conope  having  received  considerable  augmenta- 
tion from  Arsinoe,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  assumed  her  name  instead  of  that 
of  Conope.  Polybius,  however,  in  relating  trans- 
actions which  occurred  thirty  years  after  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  still  names  it  Conope. 
The  neighbouring  city  which  stood  at  Papa- 
dhates,  near  the  lake  of  Zygos,  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  Lysimachia,  for  Strabo  describes  the 
ruins  of  that  city  to  have  been  between  Pleuron 
and  Aruino'c,  on  a  lake  then  called  Lysimachia, 
but  more  anciently  Hyria',  which  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  position  of  Papadhates,  supposing  Pleuron 
to  have  been  at  Kyria  Irini,  and  Ar^no'e  at 
Anghelokastro.  This  position  of  Lysimachia  ac- 
cords also  with  the  march  of  Antiochus  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  in  the  year  B.C.  191,  when,  having 
appointed  Stratua ,  as  the  place  for  meeting  the 
iEtolians,  he  marched  thither  by  Naupactus,  Caly- 
doD,  and  Lysimachia*.  We  may  infer  from  the 
name  of  tliis  city,  that  it  was  founded  by  Lysima- 
chua,  when,  as  King  of  Macedonia,  his  dominion 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  If  the 
site  was  occupied  more  anciently,  the  name  of  the 
town  may  possibly  have  been  Hyrie,  in  like  manner 
as  in  later  times  both  town  and  lake  were  named  Ly- 
simachia.    As  Antoninus  Liberalis,  in  relating  the 

Strabo,  p.  460. 
Liv.  I.  36,  c.  XI. 
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fable  of  the  coaversion  of  Cycnus  into  a  swan,  gives 
to  the  lake  in  which  Cycnus  destroyed  himself  the 
name  of  Conope  \  it  is  evident  that  the  ancients 
considered  the  lake  of  Zygos  as  the  scene  of  this 
fable,  and  it  becomes  probable,  therefore,  that 
Ovid,  who  in  describing  the  same  metamorphosis, 
couples  the  Cycneia  Tempe  with  Hyrie  *,  alluded 
by  the  former  name  to  the  Klisura  of  Zygos, 
which  is  precisely  such  a  place  as  the  Greeks 
denominated  a  Tempe. 

The  river  Cyathus,  which,  according  to  Poly- 
bius,  as  quoted  by  Athenseus^,  flowed  near  Ar- 
sinoe,  corresponds  to  tiie  stream  which,  issuing 
firom  the  lake  of  Zygos,  joins  the  Achelou^  not 
far  from  Anghelokastro.  The  principal  sources 
which  form  both  the  lakes  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  overhanging  the  eastern,  or  lake 
of  Apokuro ;  a  current  flows  from  east  to  west 
through  the  two  lakes  :  and  the  river  of  Anghelo- 
kastro, or  CyathuSj  is  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  stream.  Acrse  stood  perhaps 
at  the  place  where  the  river  emerges  from  the  lake, 
this  being  about  midway  between  the  positions 
which  I  have  assigned  to  Metapa  and  Conope. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  antiquaries 
of  Strabo's  time,  who  pointed  out  some  ruins  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  near  Pleuron,  as 
those  of  the  Homeric  Olenus,  there  is  difficulty  in 
believing  that  Olenus  and  Pleuron  were  so  near  to 
each  other.     It  seems  more  probable  that  Olenus 

*  Antonin.  Liberal.  £ab.  12. 

'  Inde  lacus  Hyries  videt  et  Cycne'ia  Tempe. 

*  Athen.  1.  10.  c.  6.  Ovid  Met.  1.  7,  v.  371. 
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occupied  some  advantageous  site  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Calydoniaii  dynasty,  such  as  that  of  Gravala, 
where  Trichoiiium  afterwards  stood. 

The  notice  taken  of  Tricho.nium  by  several 
ancient  authors',  as  well  as  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  given  name  to  the  largest  of  the 
£tolian  lakes,  shows  it  to  have  been  the  principal 
town  of  the  plains,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
extended  from  Trichonium  to  Stratus,  The  occur- 
rence of  its  name  after  that  of  Lysimachia,  among 
the  cities  on  the  right  of  Philip  in  his  progress 
towards  Thermus,  places  it  beyond  a  doubt  towards 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  plains,  where 
Gavala,  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Apokuro,  seems  perfectly  to  correspond 
to  the  data.  PhytEeum,  having  been  the  last  town 
on  the  right  of  Philip's  line  of  march,  answers  to 
the  ruined  poUs  at  Kuvelo,  that  being  moreover 
the  only  place,  besides  Gavala,  where  any  open 
country  is  left  between  tlie  woody  mountains  and 
the  shore  of  the  lake, 

Agriuium  and  Thestia  received  their  names  from 
Agnus  and  Thestius,  two  iEtolian  chiefs  of  the 
royal  race  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  who,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  obtained  possessions  farther  in  the 
interior ' ;  for  tlie  iEtolians,  who  went  with  Thoas  to 
the  Trojan  war,  were  all  from  the  districts  of  Zy- 
gds  and  Apokuro.  It  is  evident  tliat  Agrinium 
was  not  far  from  the  Achelous,  as  well  from  the 
march  of  Philip  as  from  an  occurrence  of  the  year 

Tpi\uytoy.     Strabo,  p<  450. 
'  Strabo,  p.  461,  et  seq. 
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B.C.  3 J 4,  related  by  Diodorus,  when  Agrinium 
was  in  alliance  with  Acaraania  against  the  ^to- 
lianSy  and  when  Cassander  marched  from  Mace- 
donia into  iBtolia  to  assist  the  Acamanes.  By  his 
advice  the  Acamanes  concentrated  their  forces,  by 
withdrawing  from  their  smaller  fortresses  into 
Stratus,  Agrinium,  and  Ithoria\  As  soon  as 
Gassander  departed,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Agrinium,  the  ^tolians  besieged  it;  and  when 
the  inhabitants  marched  out  upon  capitulation, 
treacherously  fell  upon  them  in  the  route,  and 
massacred  the  greater  part  of  them.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  the  two  testimonies,  that  Agrinium 
was  not  far  from  Zapandi.  Thestia  was  probably 
on  the  heights  above  Vrakhori,  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Ermitza.  The  river  Campylus,  upon  which 
the  historian  states  that  Cassander  encamped,  and 
held  a  council  with  the  Acamanes  on  his  arrival 
in  iEtolia,  seems,  from  all  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  the  historian,  to  have  been  that  great 
branch  of  the  AchehuSy  which  joins  it  between 
Tetarna  and  Surovigli,  not  far  below  the  former. 


*  01  irKutTTOi  fitv  tiQ  ^Tpdrov 
ir<5\cv  (Tvvi^icrjtTay  o^vpiaraTriy 
oitrav  Kai  fxtyiarriv*  Oivid^ai  ^e 
Kal  Tivec  aXXoi  avyijXdoy  iirl 
2avp/av,  Aepiecc  (a/.  Aopieio) 
fiEd*  ETipwy  etc  *  Ay  ply  ioy, — 
Diodor.  1.  19,  c.  67.  Ithoria 
having  been,  as  we  know  from 
Polybius  (1.  4,  c.  64),  beyond 
Conope,  towards  (Eniadas,  the 
correction  ^IBwpiay  for  ^avpiay 


is  easy.  Aepiecc,  or  Aopiecc, 
though  it  has  rather  more  the 
appearance  of  correctness,  is  not 
free  from  suspicion,  the  name 
not  being  mentioned  by  any 
other  author.  If  correct,  we 
may  suppose  that  Derium  or 
Dorium  was  a  town  on  the 
^tolian  side  of  the  Achelous, 
as  its  people  retired  into  Agri- 
nium. 
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Departure  from  Lepenu — Kekhreniatza — Kckhrenia — Amvni- 
kia — Sparto — Rtann — Kcrvasara  —  Spartovini  —Limna:a — 
Lntraki — Italimbey — Vfinitza — Punta,  /ictmm — Prevyza — 
Port  Vathy — Ex-Vunctian  places — NicopoUs — Mikhalitzi, 
hill  ofApoUo — Sail  from  Prevyza  to  Salagliora — Arta,  Ambra- 
cia — River  Araclilhus — Siege  of  Ambrac'ta  by  FulviuB — Am- 
braeut —  Craneia —  Oreitte. 

June  18. — The  direct  route  from  Lepenu  to  Am- 
vrakia  passes  along  tlie  foot  of  the  liill  of  Lepenii, 
and  leaving  on  the  left  the  lake  of  Lygovitzi,  whicii 
dischai^es  its  superfluous  waters  into  the  right  side 
of  the  Achehus,  enters  a  pass  between  the  ridges  of 
Makhala  and  Lepenu,  and  then  follows  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Valto  to  Amvrakia,  which  vil- 
lage by  this  road  is  seven  hours  distant.  Wishing 
to  explore  a  little  more  of  the  district  of  Valto  than 
the  direct  road  affords,  I  send  the  baggage  that 
way ;  and  taking  with  me  two  of  the  Albanian 
escort,  which  Yusuf  Aga  provided  for  me,  follow 
up  the  valley  of  Lepenu.  It  soon  becomes  narrow 
and  quite  uncultivated.  As  we  advance,  the  hills 
on  either  side  become  higher,  and  the  bushes  below 
thicker,  until  at  5.45  we  enter  a  wood  of  small 
oaks,  mixed  with  ilex  and  prinus,  ascending  gently 
by  a  pleasant  shady  path,  until  having  arrived  at 
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the  summit  of  the  pass  we  begin  at  7  to  descend, 
and  at  7.15  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  some  Hellenic 
walls.  One  of  them  crosses  the  road  ;  others  are 
with  difficulty  traced  among  the  trees.  They  are 
the  outworks  of  a  fortress  which  occupied  a  height 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  was  naturally  strength- 
ened on  two  sides  by  a  deep  ravine  and  torrent ; 
thus  placed,  it  commanded  the  access  by  this  valley 
from  Ampkilochia  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Ache- 
hu8.  Within  the  inclosure,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  a  circular  excavation  in  the  ground, 
thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  is  lined  with  regular 
masonry  of  nearly  equal  courses,  one  of  the  stones 
of  which  measures  four  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  On  one  side 
of  the  circle  there  remain  eight  courses  overgrown 
with  trees  and  bushes,  on  the  other  the  slope  of 
the  bank  covers  the  masonry.  Near  the  walls  of 
the  fortress,  on  the  outside,  there  is  an  ordinary 
ancient  sepulchre,  which  has  never  been  opened. 
The  ruins  are  called  the  Paleokastro  of  Kekhreni- 
atza.  The  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  pass,  and 
to  a  brook  to  which  1  descend  in  five  minutes, 
after  a  halt  of  fifty  minutes. 

The  wall  which  crosses  the  road  follows  it  after- 
wards for  three  minutes  towards  the  brook.  It  has 
in  some  places  six  courses  of  masonry  of  the  third 
kind,  nearly  approaching  to  the  fourth,  and  very 
accurately  joined,  except  where  trees  growing  on 
the  top  have  displaced  the  stones,  with  their 
roots.  The  brook  of  Kekhreniatza  winds  through 
a  little  uneven  vale,  ending  in  a  small  plain  on 
the  shore  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  is  called 
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Xerokambo,  from  its  want  of  water  ;  for  the  brook 
is  lost  before  it  arrives  there.  It  produces,  how- 
ever, coru  and  Kalambokki,  and  belongs  to  the 
village  of  Kekhrenia,  situated  on  tlie  side  of  the 
steep  rocky  mountain  which  borders  the  ravine  of 
Kekhreniatza  to  our  left,  and  which  separates  it  from 
the  valley  and  lake  of  Valto  or  Aravrakia.  We  now 
quit  the  road  to  Xerokambo,  and  turning  to  the 
left  cross  the  ridge  of  Keklil-enia,  passing  about  the 
middle  of  the  ascent  through  that  village,  which 
contains  thirty  Greek  families,  some  dwelling  in 
good  pyrghi.  We  left  tlie  brook  at  8.18,  halt  ten 
minutes  at  Kekhrenia,  and  then,  proceeding  to 
climb  its  steep  rocky  ridge,  arrive,  at  9.40,  at  a 
church  of  St.  Elias,  on  the  summit  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  Xeromero  and  Valto. 
These  districts  are  little  cultivated  or  inhabited, 
bat  particularly  the  latter,  which  consists  of  woody 
mountains  to  the  northward,  and  to  the  southward 
of  steep  ridges  inclosing  a  valley,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  is  lake  or  marsh,  according  to  the  season. 
It  is  this  valley  which  gives  name  to  the  sub-dis- 
trict. 

Having  descended  the  western  side  of  the  ridge, 
on  foot,  through  a  wood  of  oaks  not  growing  very 
thickly  nor  of  large  size,  we  arrive,  at  10.50,  five 
minutes  beyond  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake  ;  then  turning  the  northern  end 
of  it  ascend  to  Amvrakia,  which  is  one-third  of  the 
way  up  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  one  we  have  passed, 
and  equally  steep  and  rocky.  We  arrive  at  11.30. 
Sparto  is  another  village  on  the  same  mountain, 
one  hour  northward  of  Amvrakia  towards  the  sea. 
12 
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Stanu  is  a  third,  of  the  same  size  as  Amvrakla,  and 
situated  at  the  same  height  above  the  lake,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  southward.  The  part 
of  the  Valto,  or  lake,  below  Amvrakia,  is  a  narrow 
shallow  creek,  about  three  miles  long,  branching 
out  of  the  deeper  part  of  it  which  is  under  Papa- 
Idtes  and  the  monastery  of  Agrilio. 

Amvrakia,  or  more  vulgarly  Amvrakid,  contains 
about  forty  houses,  and  as  many  more  in  ruins. 
The  Amvrakiotes,  to  avoid  further  decay,  are 
about  to  move  their  situation  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, where  they  will  be  less  exposed  to  Turkish 
passengers,  to  thieves,  and  to  the  hostilities  of 
some  of  their  neighbours,  which  have  caused  a 
part  of  the  vale,  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  to  be  at 
length  quite  uncultivated.  Their  new  village  is 
to  be  called  Plat6,  the  position  being  level,  though 
lofty,  and  already,  my  host  the  Proestos,  has 
spent,  he  tells  me,  twenty  purses  in  building  a 
house  there. 

In  the  evening  I  descend  the  mountain  of  Am- 
vrakia, in  40  minutes,  to  its  Skala,  from  whence 
are  exported  planks,  velanidhi,  grain,  and  cattle. 
It  is  called  Kervasara  \  and  is  situated  in  a  valley 
at  the  head  of  a  long  bay  which  forms  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Arta.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  valley  rises  the  mountain  named 
Spartovuni,  a  lower  continuation  of  which  extends 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  falls  on  the  eastern 
side  to  Xerokambo.     The  latter  valley  terminates 


*    Kepftaffapdc     is     derived      such  Turkish  place  of  recep- 
from  Karavan serai,  though  no     tion  is  now  to  be  found  there. 
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at  Armyro,  where  is  a  skala  and  shallow  harbour, 
separated  from  the  sea  on  the  west  by  a  low  coast, 
which  appears  from  Kervasara  projecting  to  the 
left  of  the  cape  of  Spartovuni.  To  the  westward 
of  the  hay  of  Kervasara  rises  the  continuation  of 
the  ridge  of  Amvrakla,  on  which  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  Sparto,  once  perhaps  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site mountain  which  now  bears  that  name,  for,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  Amvrakia,  villages 
have  a  locomotive  faculty  in  this  country. 

At  the  inner  point  of  the  bay,  south-east  of  the 
magazines  of  Kervasara,  are  the  walls  of  a  large 
Hellenic  town,  occupying  a  height  which  rises 
from  the  right  bank  of  a  torrent,  and  reaches  to 
the  sea  side.  The  place  was  fortified  like  Stratus, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  Acro- 
polis of  the  usual  kind,  but  the  inclosed  space  was 
divided  by  a  transverse  wall  into  two  parts,  which 
are  here  more  equal  than  at  Stratus  :  many  towers 
remain  on  the  land-fronls.  The  masonry  is  of 
various  ages ;  some  parts  are  entirely  polygonal, 
others  consist  of  regular  and  equal  courses.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  of  the  third  order, 
or  of  a  kind  between  the  two  former.  There  are 
remains  also  of  repairs  with  mortar,  of  a  much 
later  period.  Doubtless  the  post  has  always  been 
one  of  importance,  as  commanding  the  most 
easy  and  natural  access  into  Acaruania  from 
Epirus,  both  hy  sea  and  land.  Tlie  inclosed 
space  is  overgrown  with  the  kharub,  oak,  wild 
olive,  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs,  which  often 
give  shelter  to  deer,  and  other  wild  animals 
abounding  in  the  adjacent  woods.      Beyond  Xero- 
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kambo  is  the  plain  of  Vlikha,  where  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  are  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic 
city,  described  as  being  of  larger  compass  than 
those  at  Kersavara,  but  not  so  well  preserved.  It 
is  probably  the  ancient  Argos  of  Amphilochia. 
Beyond  the  plain  of  Vlikha  begins  the  Makrinoro, 
a  mountain  covered  with  a  forest  of  oaks,  and 
falling  steeply  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  road 
along  its  declivity,  which  is  reckoned  three  hours 
in  length,  forms  a  pass  resembling  that  of  the 
Gates  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Skan- 
derun.  Returning  to  Amvrakia,  some  naXaia 
fivfifiara  occur  on  the  road-side.  They  are  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  or  formed  of 
four  slabs  set  edgewise  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  other  slabs. 

The  existence  of  the  name  'A/i/3paicca  attached 
to  a  modern  village  in  this  part  of  the  country  has 
a  great  tendency  to  confuse  the  ancient  geography, 
as  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  ruins  at  Kervasara 
are  those  of  the  ancient  Ambracia.  But  Ambracia 
was  certainly  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  fact  is,  that 
Amvrakia  is  a  village  of  recent  construction,  to 
which  the  founders  gave  that  name  in  consequence 
of  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  ruins  at  Kervasara 
are  those  of  Ambracia.  That  the  error  is  of  long 
standing,  we  learn  from  Meletius,  who  himself  fell 
into  it,  and  who,  having  been  Bishop  of  Arta,  was 
probably  the  false  luminary  which  led  the  foun- 
ders of  Amvrakia  to  give  their  village  that  name. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  ruins  at  Kervasara  are 
those  of  Limncoay  from  whence  Philip  began  his 
^arch  to  Thermus. 
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June  19. — At  5  we  be^in  to  climb  the  steep 
rugged  mountain  at  the  back  of  Amvrakia.  At 
5.40,  arrive  at  the  summit  which  forms  the  sepa- 
ration between  Xeromero  and  Valto,  and  begin  to 
descend.  It  is  observable  that  this  mountain,  as 
well  as  the  two  parallel  ranges,  and  the  same  may 
be  aaid  of  many  others  in  this  part  of  Greece,  are 
bare  on  the  eastern  side,  and  well  clothed  with 
trees  on  the  western.  As  we  descend,  Katuna,  a 
village  of  Xeromero,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill, 
with  a  cultivated  valley  below  it,  is  on  the  left, 
and  rather  behind  us  :  beyond  it  towards  the  sea, 
distant  10  or  12  miles,  rises  a  high  ridge,  on 
which  stands  Zavitza,  uot  in  sight.  To  the  right 
of  Katuna  appeai-s  the  hold  round  mountain  called 
Bumisto,  and  more  in  front  of  us  a  lofty  ridge 
with  a  peaked  summit,  named  Vamaka,  from  a 
village  on  it  towards  the  sea.  On  this  side  of  it 
there  is  a  fine  vale,  which  extends  to  Katuna,  and 
is  well  cultivated  with  com.  Towards  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  appears  a  valley  and  a  green  marsh,  over- 
grown with  shrubs  and  timber  trees.  The  moun- 
tain beyond  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest. 
Having  descended  on  foot  through  the  wood,  and 
arrived  in  the  vale  at  6.20,  we  leave,  after  a  halt 
of  ten  minutes,  the  marsh  to  the  left,  and  pass 
through  a  wood  on  the  si^de  of  it.  Cattle  are 
feeding  round  it,  and  toward»  the  southern  end 
there  are  a  few  fields  of  wheat  now  falling  under 
the  sickle.  At  7.20,  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Lutraki,  leaving  to  the  right  the  road  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Kendromata,  and  to.Vlikha,  Makrinoro, 
and  Arta,  we  ascend  a  height,  and  at  7.25  look 
M  2 
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down  to  the  right,  on  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Lutraki.  The  beach  is  covered  with  firewood, 
piled  in  stacks  for  embarkation ;  and  farther  on 
are  some  magazines,  near  which  a  polacca  brig  is 
at  anchor,  loading  the  wood.  At  7.53  the  road 
crosses  a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  which  is  shaded 
with  planes,  and  bordered  by  slopes  clothed  with 
oaks  and  planes,  festooned  with  wild  vines,  and 
where  the  kharub  and  the  paliuri,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  blossoms,  are  mixed  with  the  aromatic 
shrubs  with  which  Greece  so  eminently  abounds, 
and  peopled  with  nightingales  singing  in  the  deep 
shade.  After  a  halt  of  12  minutes  we  pursue  our 
route  along  the  side  of  the  forest  of  oak,  which 
covers  the  mountain,  with  the  gulf  at  a  short  dis- 
tance on  the  right,  and  then  pass  through  a  nar- 
row tract  between  the  sea  and  the  forest,  where 
are  a  few  fields  of  maize,  watered  by  rivulets  from 
the  mountain. 

At  8.35  occurs  a  tjiftlik  belonging  to  Aly  Pasha, 
named  Balim  Bey,  situated  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  Here  the  French  consul,  Lasalle,  about  the 
year  1788,  embarked  the  greatest  part  of  the 
timber  which  he  cut  down  in  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  for  the  use  of  the  naval  yard  at  Toulon. 
There  still  remain  however  some  very  large  trees, 
the  finest  I  have  yet  seen  in  Greece.  Soon  after- 
wards we  enter  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest, 
leaving  the  village  of  Nisi  half  an  hour  to  the 
right.     The  road  to  Lefkadha^  turns  off  to  the 

*  Aevjca^a,  that  is  Leucas  in  the  usual  Romaic  form  of  the 
accusative  case. 
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left  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  beyond  Balim 
Bey.  We  lose  our  way  in  the  wood,  and  are  40 
minutes  in  recovering  it.  At  10.15  having  gained 
the  summit  of  a  ridge,  which  terminates  in  a  cape 
called  Gheladha ',  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Vonitza,  this  town  opens  to  view,  and  to  the 
left  of  it  the  lake  called  Vulkana,  with  a  woody 
and  marshy  tract  on  this  side  of  it,  around  which 
is  a  little  cultivation,  Here  the  oaks  are  generally 
small,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  fine  trees 
towards  Lefkadha,  in  which  direction  the  moun- 
tain of  Plaghia"  intercepts  the  view  to  the  Strait  of 
Leucas,  but  admits  a  sight  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  island  over  it.  The  ridge  to  our  left  is  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  western  coast  near  Zaverdha, 
and  rises  in  that  interval  to  a  lofty  summit  named 
Pcrgandi,  Exactly  in  the  spot  where  this  view 
opens  are  some  Hellenic  foundations  by  the  road- 
side, and  some  others  in  a  neighbouring  corn-field. 

From  hence  to  Vouitza  the  land  is  well  cultivated 
with  corn.  Leaving  on  our  right  a  monastery, 
beautifully  situated  below  a  grove  of  oaks  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  we  descend  into  the  plain, 
and  crossing  it  diagonally,  arrive  at  Vonitza^  at 
12.10.  In  the  entrance  of  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  square  redoubt  and  detached  ravelin, 
which  are  recent  works  of  the  French. 

The  district  of  Vonitza  extends  4  or  5  miles 
round  the  town,  including  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 

'  Properly  r^j    ViKdZaz, —  Episcopatuum,    written  Bouf- 

Ihe  Cape  of  the  Cow.  r.ri'a.     The  bishopric  which  is 

'  TVSayid.^.  now  extinct  was   in   the  itrap- 

'  Bufirfa.     In  the  Nolitiie  yia  of  Naupactus, 
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tains  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  the  valley  itself  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lake  Vulkarfa,  nearly  as  far  as  Konidhari;  a 
tjiftlik  belonging  to  Aljr  Pasha,  whose  property 
now  extends  as  far  as  the  channel  of  Lefkadha, 
though  in  consequence  of  its  exposure  to  the  rob- 
bers, who  take  refuge  in  the  islands,  he  derives 
little  profit  from  it.  Konidhari  stands  on  a  low 
ridge  which  connects  the  heights  on  the  west  of 
Vonitza  with  Mount  Pergandi,  and  thus  separates 
the  plain  of  Vonitza  from  the  Lake  Vulkaria,  as 
well  as  from  another  plain  which  reaches  to  the 
Bay  of  Zaverdha.  Beyond  the  ridge,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Vulkaria,  are  some  thick 
woods,  the  abode  of  deer  and  wild  hogs,  and  often 
the  retreat  of  the  robbers  in  those  expeditions 
from  the  islands  which  have  almost  depopulated 
Acarnania, 

The  house  in  which  I  am  lodged  at  Vonitza,  that 
of  the  Greek  primate  Khalikiopulo,  commonly 
called  Logotheti,  from  his  ecclesiastical  office, 
stands  on  the  shore,  on  the  side  of  a  strait  about 
200  yards  in  width,  which  communicates  from  the 
Bay  of  Vonitza  to  the  Limeni,  a  shallow  harbour 
which  widens  to  half  a  mile,  and  is  about  two 
miles  long. 

Vonitza  contains  450  houses,  divided  into  three 
separate  quarters  :  namely,  Recinto,  which  lies  on 
the  south-west,  and  is  so  called  as  being  inclosed 
within  two  walls  which  descend  to  the  shore  of 
the  shallow  harbour  from  the  summit  of  a  conical 
hill,  crowned  with  a  ruinous  and  ill-constructed 
Venetian   castle;    secondly,    Borgo,    which   is   a 
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suburb  oil  tbe  western  side  of  tlie  hill  ;  and 
thirdly,  Boccale,  which  is  divided  from  Borgo  by 
gardens,  and  stretches  eastward  along  the  shore 
of  the  Bay.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  of 
Vonitza  are  wretched  cottages,  constructed  of  mud 
and  thatched.  In  Recinto  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
church,  having  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  door, 
placed  there  by  the  Venetians.  A  marshy  tract 
extending  towards  the  head  of  the  limenl  is  oc- 
cupied by  gardens,  and  several  private  houses  in 
an  unhealthy  situation.  Immediately  opposite  to 
M.  Logotheti's  house,  on  the  opposite  or  northern 
point  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  is  a  small  suburb 
consisting  of  a  few  houses  upon  the  extreme  point, 
together  with  a  monastery  prettily  situated  among 
olive  trees.  Both  the  monastery  and  suburb  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Myrtarl. 

Beyond  Myrtari  lies  the  great  peninsula,  formed 
by  the  Bay  of  Vonitza,  the  limeni  of  Vonitza, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Prevyza,  and  which  terminates  to 
the  north-east  in  a  high  rocky  point,  separated 
from  a  similar  cape  by  the  strait  which  forms  the 
entrance  from  the  small  aute-gulf  of  Prevyza  into 
the  main  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  Bay  of  Vonitza  is  a 
very  large  semi-circular  basin,  opening  into  the 
gulf  between  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
above-mentioned,  and  Cape  Gheladha  to  the  east- 
ward. It  is  indented  with  several  beautiful  har- 
bours, and  has  considerable  depth  quite  to  the 
shore  of  Vonitza.  The  commerce  of  this  place 
consists  chiefly  ^n  the  exchange  of  grain,  cattle, 
and  firewood,  for  the  articles  of  furniture  and  do- 
meBtic  u»e  fur  which  Greece  is  indebted  to  Europe, 
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or  Constantinople.  As  to  government,  it  is  in 
the  same  condition  with  Prevyza  and  Parga.  The 
treaty  of  1800,  which  formed  the  Septinsular  re- 
public, assigned  these  Venetian  dependencies  to 
the  Porte,  on  the  condition  that  they  were  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  municipal  laws,  and  to  be 
exempt  from  the  kharatj,  but  to  pay  the  land  tax 
and  customs  to  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte  to 
receive  them.  The  Aga  charged  with  this  office 
has  a  guard  of  five  or  six  men.  He  complains 
much  of  his  solitary  situation,  without  a  single 
Turk  to  speak  to,  even  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
being  Christians.  "  But  I  serve,"  he  says,  "for 
the  glory  of  my  sovereign,  and  with  the  hopes  of 
promotion."  In  the  meantime,  he  is  in  great 
dread  of  offending  Alj^  Pasha,  whose  design  of 
obtaining  complete  possession  of  the  Ex- Venetian 
places  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  poor  Aga  has 
recently  been  much  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  his 
principal  at  Prevyza,  who  has  openly  shown  his 
suspicions  of  the  Pasha  by  not  waiting  upon  him 
when  he  was  lately  at  Mytika,  on  the  borders  of 
the  district  of  Prevyza.  Nor  is  he  free  from  ap- 
prehensions from  the  chief  Greeks  at  this  place, 
whom  he  suspects  of  having  been  gained  over  by 
Al^^  to  solicit  his  protection.  Whatever  may  be 
the  Pasha's  designs,  the  Turk  is  totally  unable  to 
prevent  them,  and  will  find  it  very  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  falling  into  disgrace  with  his  own 
superiors.  '*If  the  Greeks  of  Vonitza,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  abandon  me,  and  I  am  left  alone  to  op- 
pose A]y&  wishes,  I  am  certainly  a  lost  man." 
There  seems  to  be  too  much  reason  for  these  fears, 
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for  already  those  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  in- 
clined to  support  him  and  his  cause  against  Alj-, 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  place ;  and  the 
opposite  party,  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  resist- 
ance, have  joined  the  Vezir  in  some  mercantile 
speculations,  by  which  all  the  advantage  they  are 
likely  to  gain,  is  that  of  being  the  last  devoured. 
His  Highness  derives  great  assistance  in  his  designs 
from  the  robbers,  who  furnish  him  with  a  constant 
pretext  for  having  a  body  of  troops  in  the  Ex- 
Venetian  territories.  Soon  after  the  Turkish  resi- 
dent's visit,  he  sends  me  a  present  of  a  Iamb  and 
some  lemons,  and  — 

June  20,  this  morning  accompanies  me  to  the 
castle  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  bounded  by  the  hills  of 
Suli  and  loannina.  The  castle  has  a  double  in- 
cbsure,  a  ruined  church  on  the  summit,  a  good 
cistern,  and  a  house  built  by  AIj-  Pasha  for  the 
Albanian  garrison,  which  lie  placed  here  after  he 
had  taken  Vonitza  from  the  French,  and  when  he 
probably  expected  to  have  been  left  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  it  by  the  Porte.  It  is  armed  only  with  three 
small  cannon  on  the  southern  side.  The  ruinous 
condition  of  the  churches  here,  and  in  the  Recinto, 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Venetians  hav- 
ing destroyed  tlieni  to  sell  the  materials  when  they 
evacuated  the  place. 

The  advantages  of  Vonitza  are  its  fine  bay  for 
ehip»,  its  harbour  at  Myrtari  for  small  vessels,  its 
forests  abounding  in  excellent  timber  and  pasture 
for  cattle  ;  a  fertile  valley,  an  easy  communication 
with  Lefkadha,  and  a  fortress  in  a  position  which 
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commands  the  access  into  Acamania  and  ^tolia 
from  Epirus  by  the  way  of  Prevyza,  and  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  if  the  strong 
Pass  of  Makrinoro,  the  only  entrance  by  land, 
were  closed,  and  the  water  communication  in  the 
hands  of  the  defenders  of  Acamania.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vonitza,  in  common  with  the  other  places 
in  the  gulf,  partakes  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  Strait  of  Prevyza,  and  which  is 
the  more  sensibly  felt  as  the  exterior  coast,  for  a 
great  distance  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
entrance,  affords  no  secure  anchorage.  Dhemata, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Leucas, 
is  the  best ;  but  the  entrance  is  commanded  by  the 
Castle  of  Santa  Maura.  Another  disadvantage  of 
Vonitza  is  its  deficiency  of  fresh  water,  which  is 
supplied  by  a  canal  derived  from  a  stream  at  some 
distance  in  the  valley ;  nor  is  the  place  exempt 
from  malaria  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  caused 
by  the  stagnant  waters  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
as  well  as  by  the  land  breezes  which  blow  from  the 
marshes  near  the  Lake  of  Vulkaria. 

The  land  of  Vonitza  belongs  chiefly  to  nobles  of 
Zante,  Cefalonia,  and  Corfu,  who  became  possessed 
of  it  under  the  Venetian  government,  and  whose 
cultivators  send  the  proprietors  a  fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce, being  themselves  subject  to  all  the  expences, 
including  the  land  tax  paid  to  the  Porte.  The 
Greeks  of  Vonitza  have  lately  cleared  tracts  of  land 
on  the  hills,  which  they  are  sowing  on  their  own 
account.  In  the  woods  around,  they  are  allowed 
to  cut  firewood  and  plank,  but  not  for  exportation, 
the  woods  being  the  property  of  the  Sultan,  and  no 
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persons  being  allowed  to  fell  large  timber  with- 
out permission  from  the  Porte. 

In  the  plain,  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  E.  of  the 
town,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
rises  a  small  conical  height,  called  Magula,  and 
behind  it  a  similar  one,  but  larger ;  both  over- 
grown with  bushes.  On  the  summit  of  the  smaller, 
a  space  of  about  three  acres,  now  grown  with  corn, 
is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  wall. 
On  the  northern  side,  the  masonry  is  of  the  third 
order ;  and  on  the  east  there  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
ofthe  fourth,  or  most  regular  kind.  There  issald  to 
be  another  small  castle  of  the  same  kind  at  Ruga, 
an  inlet  of  the  coast  a  little  on  tliis  side  of  Nisi. 
The  latter  was  probably  a  maritime  dependency  of 
a  larger  place,  of  which  there  are  remains  at  Aio 
Vasili,  on  the  aide  of  the  mountain  above  it,  three 
hours  from  Vonitza.  1  have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  Castle  of  Vonitza, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  hill,  though  the  situation 
could  hardly  have  been,  neglected  by  the  ancients. 
In  fact,  ancient  sepulchres  are  often  found  in  the 
suburb  of  Boccale,  and  fragments  in  other  places, 
sufficient  to  show  tliat  it  was  an  ancient  site. 

June  21. — This  morning,  at  5,10,  having  sent 
my  baggage  off  at  midnight  in  a  boat,  I  proceed 
by  land  from  Vonitza  to  Prevyza,  follow  the  south- 
'  em  rfiore  of  the  shallow  harbour  until  5,30,  then 
leaving  the  direct  road,  which  continues  along  the 
harbour  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  turn  to  the 
left,  and  in  eighteen  minutes  gain  a  summit  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  great  Acarnanian 
peninsula,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  bays  of 
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Vonitza  and  Zaverdha.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
isthmus,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
ridge  of  Konidhari,  is  a  level  from  the  one  bay  to 
the  other,  rises  the  parallel  mountain,  of  which 
the  summit  is  named  Pergandi.  The  middle  of 
the  peninsula  is  composed  of  low  land,  surrounding 
the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria,  and  extending  to  Prevyza, 
and  to  the  coast  between  it  and  Aia  Mavra.  All 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  on  the  slope  of  which,  opposite  to 
Lefkadha,  stands  the  village  Plaghid^  and  at  its 
southern  extremity  another  named  Bogonia.  Op- 
posite to  the  latter,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  Per- 
gandi, is  Zaverdha.  Both  these  places  are  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  bay,  which  is  usually 
named  after  the  latter.  The  intermediate  plain, 
and  indeed  the  whole  isthmus,  is  fertile,  but  little 
cultivated.  The  peninsula  is  for  the  most  part  a 
forest,  which,  especially  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
side  of  the  lagoon,  and  on  the  mountain  of  Plaghia, 
abounds  in  large  oaks  well  adapted  to  naval  con- 
struction ^  The  lagoon,  including  the  marshes 
on  its  edge,  is  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  as  much 
broad.  It  communicates  by  a  narrow  stream  with 
the  head  of  Port  Dhemata,  on  the  southern  side  of 
which  is  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of  Lefkadha  and 
the  Castle  of  Aia  Mavra. 

At  the    south-eastern   end  of  Vulkaria,    on   a 
height  rising  amidst  thick   woods,    is  the  Paleo- 

*    In   the   woods    near    the  have  seen  in  Greece ;   though 

lagoon,    I  observed,  in  1809,  perhaps  as  they  grow  in  a  marsh, 

many    very    fine    oaks,   taller  the  timber  may  not  be  so  good 

and    straighter     than     any    I  as  that  of  the  hills.    I  remarked 


kastro  of  Kekhropula,  so  called  from  a  small 
village  no  longer  inhabited.  To  the  left  of  Ke- 
khropula tlie  view  comprehends  Meganisi,  'Atoko, 
and  a  part  of  Kalamo,  the  remainder  of  which  is 
hid  by  the  Acarnanian  coa^t.  To  the  northward 
are  seen  Paxii  and  the  coast  from  Parga  to  Sala- 
ghora,  with  all  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta.  Though  it  is  difficult  M'ith  confidence  to 
adapt  the  names  to  the  ancient  positions  in  this 
part  of  Acaniania,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Vulkaria  is  the  ancient  Myrtuntium,  being 
precisely  as  Strabo  describes  Myrtuntium',  "a 
\ifxvo6a\aTTa,  (or  salt-water  lagoon,)  situated  be- 
tween Leucas  and  the  Ambracic  Gulf" 

At  7.15,  descending  from  the  mountain,  and 
leaving  the  extremity  of  the  Hmeui  of  Vonitza  on 
the  right,  as  well  as  a  road  to  'Aghios  Petros,  a 
harbour  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Prevyza, 
where  are  some  vestiges  of  a  Hellenic  polis,  pro- 
bably Anactorium,  we  proceed  through  woods  and 
bushes,  and  arrive,  at  7.50,  on  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  little  fresh-water  lake,  named  Linovro- 
khi ',  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  hanging  forest 
of  oaks.  A  peasant  here  describes  to  me  a  sub- 
terraneous stream  which  emerges  from  a  cavity  in 
the  forest,  near  the  Lake  of  Vulkaria.  The  road 
continues  through  an  uncultivated  country  over- 


Kveral    stum  pa   of    the   trees 

vhich  had  been  cat  down  by 

LasoIIe,     and     some     trunks, 

which,  aftcF  having  been   cut 

down,  hod  not  been  removed. 

There  in  a  thick  underwood  of     for  soaking  flaxi 

bay,  ilex,  myrtle,  palhiri,  len- 


tisk.    In  some  places  the  wood 
consists  entirely  of  ilex  (opci- 
aii')i  hut  the  trees  are  not  large. 
'  Strabo,  p.  459. 

yjipox't  literally  a  pond 
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grown  with  thorns  and  shrubs,  and  at  8.40 
emerges  on  the  beach  of  the  Gulf  of  Pr^vyza, 
where  lies  some  ship  timber,  principally  knees, 
ready  cut  and  prepared  for  an  armed  vessel  which 
Aiy  Pasha  is  about  to  build  at  Salagh6ra.  The 
builder  calculates  that  it  will  pass  the  bar  of  Pre- 
vyza  with  the  guns  in,  and  have  half  a  foot  water 
to  spare. 

After  following  the  beach  for  half  a  mile,  we 
cross  a  low  point  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
myrtle,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Strait 
of  Prevyza,  and  at  9.10  arrive  at  the  Tjiftlik 
of  Punta.  Here  are  a  few  fields  of  maize  sur- 
rounding a  quadrangular  building,  with  towers  at 
the  angles,  which  contains  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasants  who  cultivate  the  fields  and  tend  the 
flocks  on  this  farm  of  Alj^.  Here  also  is  a  kula, 
or  modem  tower,  and  several  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  of  Roman  construction.  At  a  projection 
to  the  southward  of  the  tjiftlik,  where  the  Strait  is 
narrowest,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  castle 
of  Prevyza,  the  Vezir  has  constructed  a  serai  and 
small  fortress.  There  is  every  probability  that 
the  Roman  ruins  are  remains  of  some  of  the 
buildings  of  Actium,  established  by  Augustus,  for 
the  breadth  of  the  Strait  answers  perfectly  to  the 
'*  less  than  5  stades"  of  Polybius,  or  the  "  some- 
thing more  than  four"  of  Strabo,  or  the  *'  four"  of 
Scylax,  or  the  ''  500  Roman  paces"  of  Pliny  ^ 

Punta,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  Italian  trans- 


'  Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63.     Stra-      Raererwirot.     Plin.  H.  N.   1.  4, 
bo,      p.     325.         Scylax      in      c.  1. 
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lation  of 'AKpij,  or  'Avpov,  which  is  the  Greek  name 
of  this  promontory,  though  in  con&er|uence  of  Pre- 
vyza  having  so  long  been  a  Venetian  dependency, 
the  word  Punta  is  very  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks  tliemselves.  But  Akri,  as  well  as  Punta, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  modern  representative 
of  "Akta,  a  word  descriptive,  like  Akri,  of  such  a 
peninsula  as  tliat  opposite  to  Prevyza,  and  from 
which  the  Apollo  here  worshipped  was  surnamed 
Actius,  and  his  temple  Actium.  Besides  the 
authors  who  have  just  heeii  cited,  we  may  refer  to 
Thucydidea  and  to  Dio',  in  proof  of  Akri  being  the 
site  of  Actium.  Straho  alone  has  left  an  expres- 
ftioo  which  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  actual 
appearances,  in  saying  that  the  temple  stood  on 
a  height. 

June  22. — Prevyza,  or  Prevesa*,  for  it  is  now 
written  in  both  ways  in  Greek,  though  the  latter 
form  16  probably  Italian,  contained  2,000  families, 
when  the  French  arrived  in  1798,  but  has  now 
not  more  than  1200.  When  the  Venetians  took 
it  in  1684,  there  are  said  to  have  been  only  70  ; 
the  rapid  increase  after  that  time  is  easily  accounted 
for,  by  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  position, 
and  by  the  importance  of  this  place,  as  well  as  of 
Farga  and  Vutzintro,  to  the  safety  of  Coriu  and  its 
canal,  which  induced  tJie  Venetian  government  not 
only  to  protect  the  people  against  their  Musulman 
neighbours,  but  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  their 
own  proveditori  and    other  officers   from   indulg- 


'  Thucyd.  1.  l,t 
H.  1.  50.  c.  12. 


'  upiiivia,  np^/3E(- 
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ing  in  their  accustomed  rapacity.  The  houses 
are  dispersed  over  a  large  space,  each  having 
a  garden  or  small  plot  of  ground  attached  to  it, 
containing  fig,  walnut,  iand  apricot  trees,  with 
a  few  culinary  herbs.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  dwellings  are  wretched  huts,  made  of  wat- 
tled branches  plastered  with  mud.  All  the  best 
houses,  some  of  which,  built  in  the  Venetian 
style,  show  the  former  opulence  of  the  place,  are 
now  in  ruins.  Prevyza  is  still,  however,  one  of 
the  best  towns  in  Greece,  and  has  an  agreeable 
appearance,  from  the  abundance  of  gardens,  and 
from  the  olive  plantations  which  cover  the  penin- 
sula beyond  them.  The  low  point  on  which  the 
town  stands  enjoys  the  sea-breeze  in  summer  in 
perfection,  but  the  gulf  wind  at  night,  and  early  in 
the  morning,  is  reckoned  unwholesome ;  that  the 
situation,  however,  is  not  so,  generally  speaking, 
the  robust  constitution  of  the  men,  and  the  good 
complexion  of  the  women  sufficiently  indicate,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  latter,  besides  performing 
all  the  household  drudgery,  labour  in  the  fields 
during  the  harvest  of  com  and  olives,  while  the 
men  are  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  gulf,  or 
in  the  trade  and  coasting  navigation  of  Epirus, 
Acaruania,  and  the  islands,  or  in  smoking  their 
pipes  in  idleness  at  home.  One  of  the  severest 
labours  of  the  women  is  that  of  carrying  large  jars 
of  water  on  their  heads  from  the  fountains,  which 
being  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  straggling  town, 
are  a  mile  distant  from  some  parts  of  it. 

The  water,  which  is  excellent,  rushes  plentifully 
^-om  the  foot  of  a  rocky  cliff"  on  the  edge  of  the 
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sea  beach.  Wherever  a  channel  is  made  in  this 
place,  a  stream  immediately  issues,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  if  the  Prevyzans  '  were  to 
dig  wells,  they  would  find  water  every  where. 
The  principal  source  is  fitted  up  in  the  Turkish 
style. 

Another  employment  of  the  women,  but  which 
is  at  once  profitable  and  easy,  is  that  of  raising 
silkworms ;  they  arc  now  winding  off  the  silk. 
The  place  produces  annually  1500  pounds  of  raw 
silk,  now  sold  at  10  piastres  the  pound.  The 
grain  of  the  territory,  consisting  of  maize,  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  is  about  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  the  place,  sometimes  insufficient,  but  sometimes 
so  productive  as  to  admit  of  the  exchange  of  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  wine  of  Lefkadha,  or  Thiaki. 
Of  oil,  which  is  of  the  beat  quality,  superior  even, 
according  to  the  Prevyzans,  to  that  of  Corfu, 
or  any  other  island,  there  is  an  annual  average 
exportation  of  10,000  tzukalia,  or  jars,  of  seven 
litres  each,  besides  the  consumption  of  the  place  : 
the  present  price  is  two  dollars  the  jar. 

The  Turkish  Bey,  or  resident  of  the  Sultan,  re- 
ceives the  tithe  on  land,  which  is  let  every  year 
to  the  Greeks  in  luts,  and  the  maritime  customs, 
which  are  four  per  cent,  on  exports,  and  two  per 
cent,  on  imports,  as  under  the  Venetians.  The 
Bey  commands  a  garrison  of  thirty-six  soldiers, 
but  takes  all  his  directions  for  the  management  of 
the  police  from  the  Greek  magistrates,  who  still 
preserve  tlie  Maggior  Consiglio  and  other  Vene- 

■   ol  nftlhidyoi,  or  Hpt/Jvil'aiot. 
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tian  courts.  The  Consiglio  consists  of  nobles, 
some  of  whom,  as  in  the  Seven  Islands,  may  be 
found  di^ng  in  their  olive  grounds.  A  body  of 
forty  of  these  elect  the  magistrates.  Culprits  are 
imprisoned  on  the  requisition  of  the  Proestos,  and 
are  tried  by  the  proper  tribunal,  which,  as  under 
the  Venetians,  admits  of  an  appeal  to  the  primary 
court,  at  either  of  the  two  other  ex- Venetian  towns, 
Parga  and  Vonitza.  The  Prevyzans  express  them- 
selves very  grateful  to  Russia,  whose  consul  takes 
care  that  no  encroachments  are  made  on  these 
privileges,  either  by  Alj'^  Pasha  or  by  the  Bey. 
Hence,  Pr^vyza  at  present  is  one  of  the  happiest 
towns  in  Rumili,  though  with  such  a  neigh- 
bour as  Alj^  there  is  no  saying  how  long  this 
condition  may  last.  The  territory  extends  only 
an  hour's  distance  inland.  Mj^tika  ^  and  the  fur- 
ther part  of  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  are  in  Aljr 
Pasha's  dominions :  the  nearer  ruins,  and  the 
lagoon  called  Mazoma,  belong  to  Prevyza.  The 
situation  in  the  entrance  of  this  noble  Gulf,  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  productive  lands  in 
Greece,  at  a  point  of  ready  communication  with 
the  islands  and  with  Italy,  would  ensure  to  it  some 
of  those  advantages  which  the  same  causes  gave 
to  its  predecessor  Nicopolis,  if  Greece  were  again 
to  become  a  civilized  country ;  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  same  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  shallow 
channel,  less  suited  to  modem  than  it  was  to  ancient 
navigation.     Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  in 


*  Mvrcira — so  called  as  standing  on  a  cape  ;  fivrrj,  nose,  from 
the  Hellenic  /ivm. 
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every  age  Patrie  and  Nicopolis  will  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  Augustus  in  selecting  these  two  places 
for  the  Roman  colonies  of  the  western  coast  of 
Greece, 

The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  excellent.  Barley 
is  sown  in  November,  wheat  in  December,  and 
oats  in  January.  Maize,  as  requiring  plentiful  irri- 
gation, which  is  not  to  be  obtained  here,  some- 
times fails  when  the  spring  rains  are  not  suffi- 
ciently abundant.  It  is  generally  grown  among 
the  plantations  of  young  olives,  is  sown  in  April 
and  reaped  in  August.  The  best  oil  is  made 
from  olives  gathered  by  hand,  though  these  do 
not  yield  half  so  much  in  quantity  as  the  fruit 
which  falls  from  the  tree.  It  is  not  customary 
to  sow  under  the  full-grown  olive-trees,  which  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  oil  being  the 
most  valuable  production  of  Prevyza,  and  the 
opinion  prevailing  that  the  corn  exhausts  the 
soil  and  injures  the  crop  of  olives.  Vines  are  sup- 
posed not  to  have  the  same  effect,  and  are  some- 
times planted  among  the  trees.  Where  no  tillage 
occurs  the  grass  is  fed  short,  and  the  ground 
about  the  roots  is  opened.  In  many  parts  of  the 
peninsula  the  land  is  coTcred  with  fern,  which 
grows  here  rather  too  lu.^ariantly.  It  Is  cut  down 
and  put  into  holes  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  where 
some  think  it  beneficial  as  manure,  and  the  ground 
is  then  ploughed.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
treatment  is  to  obviate  accidents  from  fire  in  ihe 
summer,  when  the  least  spark  among  the  dried 
vegetables,  then  abounding  in  uncultivated  lands, 
creates  a  conflagration.  Prevyza  is  said  to  have  once 
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lo8t  one-third  of  its  trees  in  this  manner ;  and  a 
similar  accident,  though  not  so  destructive,  occurred 
when  the  Vessir's  Albanians  were  here.  These 
troops,  when  en  hivoucuiy  are  in  the  habit  of  light- 
ing fires,  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  va  \fniaovv 
roic  ^0c/paic,  that  Operation  which  is  the  Albanian 
substitute  for  washing  the  shirt. 

The  hill  of  Mikfaalitzi,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  although  now  uncultivated 
on  this  side,  bears  the  marks  in  its  artificial 
terraces  of  a  different  state  when  it  belonged 
to  the  monastery  of  Zalongo ;  the  Vezir,  having 
appropriated  it  to  himself,  has  built  a  house 
and  some  labourers'  cottages  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  His  farmers  furnish  seed,  cattle,  labour, 
and  farming  utensils,  and  deliver  to  him  the 
tenth  of  the  gross  produce  as  miri,  and  a  third 
of  the  remainder.  In  new  tjiftliks,  or  those  which 
are  of  uncertain  tenure,  such  as  many  of  his 
were  during  the  Suliote  war,  he  was  generally 
contented  with  a  fourth  of  the  produce.  When  to 
this  obligation  is  added  the  kharatj,  and  the  de- 
mands of  Albanian  troops,  there  seldom  remains 
more  for  the  peasant  than  is  necessary  to  support 
life  upon  maize,  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  garlic. 

The  channel  between  Prevyza  and  Akri  is  not 
only  shallow  and  narrow,  but  the  entrance  is  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  a  long  sandy  shoal,  which 
projects  southward  from  the  cape  of  Prevyza,  and 
leaves  only  a  narrow  passage  of  twelve  feet  in 
depth  between  it  and  another  shoal  on  the  Acar- 
nanian  shore.  Towards  the  northern,  or  interior 
extremity  of  the  strait,   and   immediately  oppo- 


site  to  the  town,  the  strait  widens,  and  Ibi'nis  the 
harbour  of  Prevyza.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the 
springs,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  towu, 
is  Vathj',  a  small  bay,  where  the  water  is  as 
deep  as  in  the  harbour  of  Prevyza,  and  where 
an  armed  brig  of  the  Vezlr,  formerly  an  English 
sloop,  is  now  lying.  A  creek  branches  from  Va- 
thy,  which  has  a  double  termination ;  the  western 
branch  touches  a  part  of  the  site  of  Nicopolis,  and 
the  eastern  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta.  Ou  the  shore  of  Vathy  are  ruins  of  the 
magazines  of  Lasalle,  which  formed  a  quadrantjile 
and  had  two  stories ;  the  upper  intended  for  grain, 
the  lower  for  timber.  In  tlie  inclosed  court  La- 
salle built  vessels  on  his  own  account,  besides  which 
he  had  a  contract  to  deliver  at  the  arsenal  of  Tou- 
lon, for  five  franks  the  cubic  foot,  oak  timber,  to  be 
marked  in  the  woods  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
French  government.  He  bargained  with  the  Greeks 
or  Albanians  to  bring  the  trees  down  to  the  -water- 
side :  the  ambassador  at  the  Porte  procured  per- 
mission from  the  Sultan,  and  Al}'  was  paid  forty  or 
fifty  purses  yearly  to  cover  his  own  claims  as 
Dervent  Aga,  or  for  the  Spahilik,  where  it  ex- 
isted. One  year  he  extorted  seventy  purses  from 
the  French,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  received 
an  order  from  the  Porte  to  prevent  the  embarka- 
tion. Lasalle  had  the  contract  for  five  years,  when 
it  was  renewed  for  five  more  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
two  the  French  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tract, and  an  assassin  to  his  life.  The  Suliotea 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  for  him  down  the 
river  of  Luro.     In  the  forest  of  Manina,  in  Acar- 
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nanitty  the  oaks  are  chiefly  of  the  velani  kind, 
which  is  seldom  so  large  as  the  common  oak,  nor 
IB  the  timber  so  good.  Those  of  Makrinoro,  Suli, 
and  V6nitza,  are  the  best  in  this  part  of  Greece. 
Djumerka  produces  some  fine  firs. 

It  is  reckoned  that  near  four  hundred  Prevyzan 
fiimilieB  gain  a  subsistence  by  the  fisheries  of  their 
own  town  9  or  by  those  of  Arta  and  Acamania^ 
which  are  now  fermed  firom  the  Porte  by  Alj^ 
Pashd.  In  the  territory  of  Pr^vyza,  shell-fish, 
eels,  and  grey  mullet,  are  caught — the  two  latter 
in  the  M42oma,  or  lagoon  of  Nicopolis.  Of  shell- 
fish there  is  ^n  inexhaustible  supply  in  the  shallows 
around  the  strait  and  near  the  town ;  a  great  quantity 
of  these  is  sent  to  the  islands  in  the  time  of  Lent. 
Occasionally  also  an  immense  number  of  eels  from 
the  lagoons  of  Arta,  suddenly  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  harbour  of  Prevyza.  This  happens 
always  in  tempestuous  weather,  and  probably 
occurs  only  when  in  migrating  to  the  sea  from 
their  breeding-places  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons  of 
the  Gulf,  they  meet  with  a  storm  in  passing  out  of 
the  strait,  which  drives  them  back  upon  Prevyza. 
The  fisheries  of  Arta  and  Acamania  are  conducted 
by  the  more  opulent  Prevyzans,  who  form  socie- 
ties, each  of  which  hires  a  share  of  the  fishery,  and 
employs  Prevyzan  labourers,  for  whom  they  find 
nets  and  other  necessaries.  While  the  sale  of  fish 
is  going  forward,  the  money  is  laid  by  in  a  com- 
mon purse,  which,  when  the  mukdtesi  has  been 
paid,  is  equally  divided  between  the  merchants 
and  the  fishermen.  This,  and  other  modes  of 
giving  an  interest  in  profits  to  all  the  individuals 

12 
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employed  in  any  speculation,  are  common  in  the 
mercantile  and  even  iu  the  agricultural  undertakings 
of  tile  Greeks.  The  greater  part  of  the  maritime 
commerce  and  carrying  trade  is  managed  upon 
the  same  principle  ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
every  sailor  is  in  part  owner  of  the  ship  as  well 
as  of  the  cargo. 

Such  customs  are  at  once  an  effect  and  a  sup- 
port of  the  republican  spirit  which  it  is  curious  to 
find  pervading  a  people  subject  to  such  a  despot 
as  the  Sultan.  In  its  origin  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  geographical  construction  of  the  country,  na- 
turally dividing  the  people  into  communities,  which 
have  little  dependence  upon  one  another  ;  its  pre- 
servation since  the  conquest  may  be  attributed,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  bigotry,  and  exclusiveness  of 
the  Turkish  system,  which,  neither  admits  the 
Christians  to  the  rights  of  the  governing  people, 
uor  interferes  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  communities,  unless  by  the  eftects  of  its  uni- 
versal oppression.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
Greek  method  of  conducting  affairs  stimulates 
mental  and  bodily  exertion,  but  it  promotes 
also  that  undisciplined,  intractable,  envious,  and 
contentious  spirit,  which  is  sure  to  break  out 
whenever  this  people  has  sufficient  liberty  to  dis- 
play it. 

Greek  customs  prevail  at  Prevyza  in  all  their 
force,  as  in  other  places  where  by  any  accident 
the  people  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence ;  among  others,  they  observe  strictly  the 
forbidden  degrees  in  regard  to  marriage  ; — cannot 
take  a  wife  more  than  three  times  ; — the  priests 
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more  than  once.  Cousins  cannot  marry  nearer 
than  the  seventh  degree,  nor  can  the  god-son  be 
united  to  the  daughter  of  his  god -father.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  custom  of  KovfiTapia,  which  gives  an 
alliance  equal  to  relationship  by  blood  to  two  men 
of  different  families  who  have  been  sponsors  to  the 
same  child  at  the  baptismal  font.  The  Greek  word 
formed  from  the  Italian  compare,  and  originally 
from  the  Latin  compater,  shows  the  origin  of  the 
custom.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  gives  the 
Greeks  any  advantages  against  their  great  enemy 
the  Turk,  and  rather  seems  to  be  a  proof  only  of 
barbarism  and  insecurity,  and  both  cause  and 
effect  of  their  spirit  of  hostility  and  rivalship. 

Mr.  North  *  gave  five  hundred  piastres  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  by  means  of  which 
and  other  donations  a  small  house  was  built  at  the 
gate  of  the  principal  church.  It  has  since  been 
converted  into  a  court  of  justice ;  but  there  is  a 
school  in  which  writing  is  taught,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  ancient  Greek  to  read  the  Testament. 

Many  of  the  women  of  Suli  have  taken  refuge 
at  Prevyza,  since  the  capture  of  their  mountain  by 
Aly,  and  are  employed  as  servants.  A  ZovXioinaaa, 
or  Suliote  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  Vice-Con- 
sul's family,  has  hired  herself  for  twenty  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  is  to  have  one  hundred  and 
fifty  piastres  for  a  marriage  portion. 

Of  the  three  other  ex-Venetian  places  given  up 
to  the  Porte,  under  conditions,  by  the  treaty  of 
1800,  we  have  seen  the  state  to  which  Vonitza  is 

'  Afterwards  Earl  of  Guildford. 
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now  reduced.  Parga  is  protected  from  A!y  at 
present  by  a  resident  agent  of  the  Porte,  under 
whom  the  people  enjoy  their  old  municipal  govern- 
ment unchanged.  Vutzintro  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Aly.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Russians, 
the  Porte  has  sent  the  Paa.ha  repeated  orders  for 
its  evacuation ;  hut  he  avoids  them,  affecting  to 
believe  that  the  Russians  mean  to  make  use  of  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  their  designs  against  him- 
self and  the  empire.  He  moreover  alleges  that  he 
has  purchased  the  farm  of  the  fisheries  from  the 
Sultan  for  tliree  years,  and  that  he  has  not  yet 
been  paid  his  expenses  in  expelling  the  French. 

June  24. — Strabo,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  NicopoHs,  has  thus  described  it ' : 
"  Beyond  port  Glycys  are  two  other  harbours  ;  the 
first  and  smaller  is  Comarus,  which  at  NicopoHs 
the  city  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  is  separated 
by  an  isthmus  of  sixty  stades  from  the  Ambracic 
Gulf:  the  farther,  and  larger,  and  better  port,  is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  about  twelve  stades 
distant  from  NicopoHs.  *  •  *  Augustus  founded 
this  place  because  he  saw  that  the  neighbouring 
cities  were  much  depopulated';  and  he  gave  it 


'  Su-abo.  p.  324,  325. 

'  The  cities  wtui'h  chiefly 
contitbuted  to  people  Nicopo- 
lis  were  Ambracia,  Thyrium, 
Anactoriam,  Argoa   Atnphilo- 


chicuiD,  and  Calydon.  The 
last  is  named  by  Pausanias, 
llie  others  in  the  following  epi- 
gram of  Aiitix>aler ; 


Qv^tlov  Tt  iriKnyjayri  r'  'AvakTOpiov, 
'Afyiot  ' A[nfit\6)(ov  ti  Kal  liwiriiria  paiaaro  kvkX^ 
'Ann'  itrSpbitniuy  fovpi^arqc  iruXtfios, 
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the  name  of  Nicopolis  in  h(»iour  of  the  naval  vic- 
tory which  he  gained  before  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  was  herself 
present.  A  sacred  inclosure^  for  the  use  of  the 
quinquennial  contest  has  been  constructed  in  the 
suburb  *  in  a  grove '  containing  a  gymnasium  and 
stadium ;  there  is  another  sanctuary  on  the  sacred 
hill  of  Apollo,  which  rises  above  the  grove.  The 
Lacedaemonians  have  the  superintendence  ^  of  the 
games  which  are  named  Actia,  as  being  sacred  to 
Apollo  Actius,  and  which  have  been  declared 
Olympian.  All  the  surrounding  towns  are  now 
subordinate  to  Nicopolis." 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  now  called  Paleopre- 
vyza.  The  road  thither  leads  for  two  miles  through 
the  olive  plantations  and  vineyards,  which  occupy 
all  the  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Pre- 
vyza,  and  for  another  mile  over  a  shrubby  uncul- 
tivated plain.  The  first  ruins  that  occur  are  some 
small  arched  buildings  of  brick,  probably  sepul- 
chral ;  a  little  beyond  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
strong  wall  following  the  crest  of  a  height  which 
falls  to  the  lagoon  called  Mazoma.  The  situation 
and  direction  of  this  wall,  and  the  position  of  the 
sepulchres  on  the  outside  of  it,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  southern  inclosure  of  the  city. 
The   Mazoma,    which    occupies    about   half   the 

Eto-aro  Niic<JiroXiv  Belriv  ir6\ty,  kvrL  rt  vlicrig 
<toT/5oc  aya£  ravTrfv  ^elicvvTai  'Aicria^oc. 

Antipatri  Epigr.  33.     Anthol.  Jacobs. 

*  TefjL€V0Q»  *  dXtrii. 

*  iy  Tf  vpoaoTiif.  *  iwifiikiiay. 
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breadth  of  the  isthmus,  is  separated  only  from  the 
Gnlf  of  Arta  by  a  narrow  pafi^a,  or  thread  of  land, 
vhich  is  a  mile  long  and  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  has  two  openings,  where  the  fish  are  caught 
in  great  numbers  as  they  enter  the  lagoon  in  the 
winter,  and  quit  it  in  the  summer.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  narrow  bank  stands 
a  tower,  from  whence,  following  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mazoma,  we  arrive  at  a  church  of 
the  'AvdXinftg,  or  Ascension ;  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  which  are  the  ruins  called  the 
PaleokaBtro. 


A.  Paleokastro. 

B.  Theatre  and  Stadium. 

C.  StnaU  theatre. 

1.  I.  Springs  of  water. 
3.  Metropolis. 


3.  Great  gate, 

4.  Palace. 

5.  5.  Strong  walls, 
(i.  Bath, 
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This  is  an  extensive  inclosure  of  irregular  form*, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  composed  in  great  part 
of  the  materials  of  former  ruins  :  courses  of  large 
squared  blocks  of  stone,  which  seem  to  have  be- 
longed to  Hellenic  walls,  alternate  with  thick 
strata  of  Roman  tiles  cemented  with  an  abundance 
of  mortar.  The  western  side  of  the  inclosure  is 
the  most  perfect,  and  here  was  the  principal  gate, 
situated  near  the  south-western  angle  between  two 
semi-circular  towers.  The  other  towers  are  quad- 
rangular. All  of  them  internally  have  flights  of 
steps  supported  upon  arches,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  battlements  on  the  summit  of  the 
walls. 

Although  these  works  are  lofty  and  solid,  they 
do  not  resemble  those  of  the  Augustan  age ;  indeed 
the  variety  of  marble  fragments,  and  even  remains 
of  inscriptions,  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire*, 
inserted  in  the  masonry,  prove  the  whole  to  have 
been  a  repair,  though  upon  the  exact  site  perhaps 
of  the  original  citadel,  and  restored  so  as  to  form 
an  inclosure  sufliciently  large  for  the  diminished 
population  of  the  place.  It  may  not  improbably 
be  the  work  of  Justinian,  who,  we  know  from  Pro- 
copius,  repaired  Nicopolis'.  A  cross  over  a  small 
gate  called  i^  nopra  'Apa/3ij  seems  cotemporary  with 

'  I  cannot  answer  for  the  correctness  of  the  shape  as  delineated 
in  the  sketch. 

*  The  following  is  one  of  the  fragments  : 

TJj  y\vicvra7-p  /ii/rpc  AcXi^  'AXc    .... 
Kai  T^  yKvKVTarif  0vya rpi  KX      .... 

'  Procop.  de.  ^dif.  1.  4,  c.  1. 
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the  rest  of  tlie  work.  In  the  middle  of  the  Paleo- 
kastro  is  a  pool  of  fresh  water  now  called  Vaieni', 
which  appears  to  have  heen  covered  with  a  large 
arched  huilding,  A  rivulet  issues  from  it,  and  is 
consumed  in  some  adjacent  gardens.  Not  far  from 
the  spring  to  the  north-west,  a  ruined  huilding, 
called  the  Metropolis,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
episcopal  church  of  the  extinct  see  of  Nicopolis. 
If  so,  it  may  be  the  oldest  church  in  Greece,  for 
the  intention  of  St.  Paul  to  winter  here,  expressed 
in  his  letter  to  Titus,  would  seem  to  uidicate  that 
he  had  a  congregation  at  Nicopolis.  Leaving  the 
Paleoltastro  by  the  great  gate,  and  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  Mytika,  where  stands  upon  a  cape 
of  the  western  coast  a  small  village  of  that  name 
and  a  serai  of  the  Vezir,  the  first  remarkable  object 
that  occurs  is  a  theatre,  so  overgrown  with  vegeta- 
tion in  the  lower  part  that  it  is  not  easily  examined. 
It  appears  to  be  about  200  feet  in  diameter  :  15  or 
20  rows  of  seats  and  the  proscenium  still  remain. 
Being  built  on  level  ground,  the  hack  or  highest 
partis  entirely  supported  upon  an  arched  corridor, 
18  feet  high,  and  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  lighted  by 
openings  in  the  wall  which  slope  outwards,  and 
supporting  the  entire  superstructure,  which  con- 
tains the  seats,  formed  of  tiles  and  mortar.  The 
building  is  now  called  the  Skotini',  from  its  dark 
passages.  The  next  ruins  towards  Mytika  is 
named  Bughi',  and  seems  to  have  been  a  palace, 
as  it  has  numerous  apartments  with  many  niches 
in  the  walls  for  statues,  and  some  remains  of  a 
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stone  pavement.  It  stands  just  within  an  aqueduct 
supported  upon  arches,  which  enters  the  valley  of 
Nicopolis  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Mikha- 
Utzi,  and  may  be  traced  beyond  the  Skotini :  in 
most  parts  the  piers  alone  remain.  Between  the 
aqueduct  and  Mytika  are  remains  of  a  building 
similar  to  that  within  the  aqueduct,  but  of  a  more 
r^^lar  plan,  and  of  smaller  dimensions. 

On  the  side  of  the  last  falls  of  the  hill  of  Mikha* 
litzi  stands  the  greater  theatre,  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  other  remains  of  Nicopolis  to  be  a  very 
conspicuous  object.  In  approaching  it  from  Bughi, 
the  remains  of  a  solid  wall  occur,  resembling  that 
above  the  Analipsis,  and  which  seems,  when  com- 
plete, to  have  stretched  across  the  isthmus  from  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  fortress.  Beyond  it  is 
a  second  source  of  water,  which,  with  that  in  the 
Paleokastro,  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient,  by 
the  aid  of  wells,  for  the  supply  of  the  city ;  but  here, 
as  at  Corinth,  another  Roman  colony,  where  local 
springs  are  still  more  abundant,  the  colonists  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  water,  either  because  it  lay 
too  low,  or  did  not  suit  their  taste,  and  constructed 
an  aqueduct  thirty  miles  in  length.  Near  the  foun- 
tain are  the  ruins  of  a  building  called 
Kalpetzaki,  of  the  annexed  form,  and 
^  probably  a  bath.  It  stands  on  the 
lowest  and  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus.  A  little  above  it  are  some 
other  remains  on  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mikhalitzi,  from  whence  the  stones  of  a  pavement, 
and  a  statue  of  white  marble,  are  said  to  have  been 
transported  lately  to  Prevyza.    Both  these  and  the 
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baths  belonged  perhaps  to  the  gymnasium;  for  the 
gymnasium,  according  to  Strabo,  was  near  the 
stadium',  and  the  remains  of  the  stadium  occur 
immediately  above  the  last-meutioned  ruin,  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  having  its  eastern  extrem- 
ity situated  just  below  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  great  theatre. 

The  stadium,  by  the  peasants  called  to  Kopo/3i, 
(the  ship)  is  circular  at  both  ends,  unlike  all  tlie 
other  stadia  of  Greece,  but  similar  to  several  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  have  been  constructed  or  re- 
paired by  the  Romans.  The  length  of  the  course, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  the 
other  stadia  of  Greece,  namely,  600  Greek  feet ; 
for  I  measured  670  feet  in  the  clear  between  the 
two  curved  extremities  of  the  seats,  which  are  now 
mere  ruins  overgrown  with  bushes.  In  winter  the 
inclosed  space  is  a  pool  of  water.  The  ruins  of 
the  seats  occupy  a  breadth  of  about  75  feet,  but  the 
total  length  of  the  construction  was  probably  not 
more  than  7a0  feet;  underneath  the  seats  are  a 
range  of  arched  chambers,  intended  apparently 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  diminish  the  mass 
of  masonry. 

The  great  theatre  was  partly  excavated  in  the 
side  of  the  hill ;  but  all  the  superstructure,  wilii 
the  appurtenances  of  the  scene,  and  a  vomitory  on 
either  side  of  the  stage,  was  constructed  of  large 
fiat  Roman  bricks,  united  with  a  great  quantity  of 
mortar,  and  was  faced  with  stone.  Although  the 
corridor  above  the  cavea  has  fallen  in,  and  the  stone 

'  Strabo,  p.  325. 
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seats  have  been  removed,  it  is  still  one  of  the  best 
preserved  Roman  theatres  in  existence,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  accurately  measured  and  delineated 
by  an  architect.  The  total  diameter  is  about  300 
feet,  but  the  earth,  which  has  been  washed  from 
the  superincumbent  hill  during  the  fourteen 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  decease 
of  Pagan  civilization,  renders  an  exact  measure- 
ment unattainable  without  excavation ;  in  the 
present  season  a  dense  vegetation  is  a  farther 
impediment,  and,  in  particular,  a  forest  of  gigantic 
thistles,  now  in  the  full  strength  of  their  growth, 
mixed  with  other  plants,  which  are  equally  trouble- 
some  from  being  already  pulverized  by  the  heat, 
especially  the  Sfaka,  or  Verbascum,  which  at  the 
least  touch  throws  out  a  cloud  of  acrid  dust.  The 
scene  had  three  doors  and  a  lai^  square  apart- 
ment at  either  end,  but  the  stone  door-cases  not 
having  been  spared  any  more  than  the  seats  of  the 
cavea,  the  building  is  deprived  of  all  its  external 
decoration,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman  brick 
and  mortar  to  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  Greek 
masonry  is  shown  in  all  its  nakedness.  The  scene 
is  120  feet  long,  and  30  in  depth.  It  was  deco- 
rated with  a  range  of  statues  of  deities  facing  the 
cavea,  as  appears  by  some  blocks  below,  on  which 
are  remains  of  the  names  of  Venus  and  Minerva  : 
A4>PQ,  — GHNAI.  From  the  back  of  the  theatre, 
the  hill  of  Mikhalltzi  rises  steeply  to  the  summit, 
which  is  about  500  feet  above  the  theatre. 

As  Strabo  describes  the  sacred  grove,  stadium 
and  gymnasium,  to  have  been  in  the  Trpoaarciov,  or 
suburb,  it  is  probable  that  the  wall  to  the  south- 
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ward  of  Kalpelzaki  was  a  part  of  the  inclosure  of 
the  city  on  the  nortliern  side.  Of  the  two  rtnivv, 
or  sanctuaries,  the  oXioq,  or  sacred  grove,  in  which 
the  Actia  were  celebrated,  is  sufiiciently  identified 
by  the  theatre  and  stadium,  the  former  for  the  use 
of  the  music,  the  latter  for  that  of  the  gymnastic 
contests.  The  second  temenus,  which  was  above 
the  former,  on  the  mountain  of  ApoUo,  is  shown 
by  Dio  to  have  been  exactly  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  where  MikhaHtzi  now  stands.  The  historian 
relates  that  Octavianus,  on  arriving,  previously  to 
the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  place'  where  Nico- 
polis  afterwards  stood,  encamped  upon  a  height^, 
from  whence  he  could  see  both  the  Ambracic  Gulf 
and  the  outer  sea  towards  Paxi,  as  well  as  the 
ports  before  Nicopolis ;  he  not  only  fortified  the 
camp,  but  built  walls  from  it  to  the  outer  port. 
Comarus  ;  and  after  the  battle,  having  surrounded 
the  place  where  his  tent  was  pitched  ^  with  squared 
stones,  he  adorned  it  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured 
ships,  and  built  within  the  inclosure  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  open  to  the  sky  '.  Such  a  view  as  Dio 
here  describes,  Augustus  could  not  have  obtained 
from  the  isthmus  of  Nicopolis,  or  from  any 
spot  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  except  Mikhalitzi, 


'  iirlftiTtiipiiv. — Dioik.  Cass. 
].  50,  c.  12, 

•  «>'(I(ffK*iVfI«.— ld.51,  c.l. 
'  iios  Ti  iv  aiTJi  Tov  'AjTiiX- 
Xhv0c  vnalBpior  iipuaufityof:. 
According  to  Suetonius,  he 
VOL.  I. 


ooniecrated  the  place  to  Nep- 
tune and  Mars  :  "  Ampliato 
vetere  Apollinis  templo  locom 
quibuB  fuerit  usua 
avalibua  spoliis 
Neptuno  et  Marti  coBaecravit." 
— Sueton.  in  Aug. 
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from  whence  all  the  objects  stated  may  be  seen. 
The  tent  of  Augustus  therefore  was  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  his  camp  occupying  the 
slope  and  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  whence  the 
communication  with  the  port  Comarus  was  pro- 
bably secured  from  interruption  by  /uaic/oa  THx^i  or 
parallel  walls,  which  comprehended  the  harbour 
between  their  extremities. 

Although  the  words  of  Strabo,  combined  with  the 
extant  stadium,  show  that  it  was  atNicopolis,  and  not 
at  Actium,  that  the  games  called  Actia  were  held 
during  the  long  period  of  their  celebration,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  from  Dio,  that  until  the  city  was 
completed,  and  the  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  games 
constructed,  the  meeting  took  place  at  Actium,  where 
a  orc^aviViic  ayijv,  OT  contest  for  a  crown,  had  long 
been  instituted  by  the  surrounding  cities  \  This 
ancient  celebration  was  converted  by  Augustus, 
immediately  after  the  victory,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enlarged  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Ac- 
tius,  into  an  exhibition  of  music  and  gymnastic 
rivalship,  accompanied  with  horse-races,  and  was 
declared  a  sacred  contest  * ;  by  which  it  was  made 
equal  in  dignity  to  the  four  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  and  festival, 
at  which  the  hieronicae  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expence  \  Dio  expressly  adds,  that  it  was 
not  until  some  time  afterward  that  Nicopolis  was 
colonized  and  completed,  and  that  the  hypaethrium 

'  Strabo,  p.  325.  »  Dion.  Cass.  1.  51,  c.  1. 

a    »       N       »      / 
tipog  aywy. 
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was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  tent  of  Augustus. 
Here,  besides  other  dedications,  were  placed  the 
brazen  statues  of  au  ass  and  his  driver,  in  com- 
memoration of  a  favourable  omen,  which  had 
probably  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle '.  On  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople  these  statues  were  removed  to  the 
hippodrome  of  that  city,  where  in  1204  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  Latins,  who  melted 
them  with  many  other  monuments  of  Grecian  art 
still  more  valuable*. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  wide  bay  lying  between 
Mytika  and  Kastroskia  is  now  called  G6maro ; 
Comanis,  however,  which  Dio  agrees  with  Slrabo 
ID  showing  to  be  the  harbour  of  Nicopolis  in  the 
exterior  sea ',  was  certainly  not  such  a  gulf  as  that 
to  which  the  modem  name  is  attached,  but  a  port 
such  as  the  ancients  used,  whence  it  was  probably 
that  of  Mytika.     The  port  wiiich  Strabo  describes 


'  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  A 
peatant  driving  an  ass,  met 
Octsvianus  as  lie  came  out  of 
his  tent  st  daybreak,  and  being 
asked  his  nome,  replied,  "  Eu- 
tyches ;"  and  ymir  ass'a  name  1 
"Nicon." 

'  Nicet.  ap.  Donduri  Imp. 
Oiienl.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

'  riy  X.^™  ro^  ^u  riy 
KSftapoy.  Dio.  Cass.  1.  30, 
c  12. 

Mtrd  ^r  rXvruv  Xi/iiya 
i^l^  I'lai   tivo   akXoi  ktfiiyiti 


i  fuy  cyyvTipui  ical  iX&TTiey  K6- 
fiapoi  laOfior  wotiuy  i^firoyrn 
mahiaiy  irpof  Toy  'Afi^axiKoy 
t:6\Koy  lui  ro  rou  ^(iaarov 
Kaiaapot  Krivfia  Ti)y  fiiKovokiy- 
o  ii  &iraiTlpii>  Kal  [itiiuiv  mi 
itfiiiyiiiy  irXijaloy  rov  irr6(mToz 
Toil  tiiXirou  oUyuiy  r^c  NitOTii- 
Xfiiic  orroy  liliStxa  trraciouc- 
'E^s£^C  S<  rd  irrofia  roD  'A/i- 
jipaKiKOv  i.'iiXircn'"  tovtov  ci  too 
xdXiTDV  Tu  iitv  (rrdjia  Jiocpji  rov 
rcrpooraSJou  /iuiioy, —  Strabo, 
p.  324,  325. 
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as  the  greater,  would  seem  by  the  order  of  his 
text,  to  have  been  between  Comarus  and  the  strait 
of  Pr^vyza,  and  consequently  on  the  outside  of  the 
gulf;  but  the  nature  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  shows  that  he  cannot  have  expressed 
himself  accurately.  It  is  eddent  from  Dio,  who  dis- 
tinguishes Comarus  as  the  outer  port  of  Nicopolis, 
that  the  second  harbour  intended  by  Strabo  was 
within  the  gulf.  Here,  in  fact,  his  distance  of 
12  stades  corresponds  perfectly  to  Vath5'^,  where 
some  Roman  ruins  a  little  within  and  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  creek,  seem  to  indicate  the 
exact  situation  of  the  Xc/i^v.  These  ruins  consist  of 
two  square  masses  from  20  to  30  feet  the  side,  with 
a  third  ruin,  48  feet  in  length,  having  a  curved 
extremity.  The  walls  are  formed  of  strata  of 
Roman  tiles  between  masses  of  rough  stones  and 
mortar,  and  in  some  places  subsist  to  the  height 
of  12  or  15  feet. 

The  breadth  of  60  stades,  which  Strabo  ascribes 
to  the  isthmus  of  Nicopolis,  is  obviously  incorrect ; 
the  broadest  part  of  the  site  from  the  tower  of  the 
Mazoma  to  Mytika  not  being  more  than  three  miles. 
An  opinion  prevails  at  Prevyza,  founded  1  believe  on 
a  supposed  measurement  by  the  French,  when  they 
entrenched  the  isthmus,  that  the  shortest  line  from 
the  Mazoma  to  the  Gulf  of  Gomaro  is  no  more 
than  800  opyviaic,  or  4000  Greek  feet.  1  cannot 
conceive,  however,  that  it  is  less  than  2000  yards 
in  the  narrowest  part.  After  having  measured 
the  stadium,  which  is  not  exactly  on  the  isthmus, 
it  appeared  to  me,  from  a  rising  ground,  that  there 
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is  a  distance  equal  to  two  stadia  between  the  end  of 
that  monument  and  the  Mazoma,  four  between 
the  other  end  of  the  stadium  and  the  aqueduct, 
and  three  more  to  the  sea. 

The  great  quantity  of  fish  taken  by  the  Prevy- 
zans  in  the  Mazoma,  and  neighbouring  sea,  illus- 
trates the  remark  of  an  anonymous  geograplier  of 
the  fourth  century',  who  say3  that  fish  was  so 
plentiful  at  Nicopolis  as  to  be  almost  disgusting. 
Most  of  the  other  towns  near  the  gulf  having  been 
abandoned,  the  Nicopolites  probably  had  all  the 
fisheries  in  their  hands. 

Nicopolis  was  considered  the  capital  of  Southern 
Epirus  and  Acarnania  during  the  three  first  centu- 
ries of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  before  the  close  of 
this  period,  it  had  so  far  declined  as  to  cease  to 
strike  its  own  money,  of  which  there  exist  great 
numbers  in  copper,  either  autonomous'  or  of  the 
emperors  prior  to  Galerian,  The  coins  of  this 
prince  and  his  wife  Salonina  are  the  latest.  The 
ruin  of  paganism,  by  depriving  the  Actian  games 
of  their  importance,  was  the  first  great  blow  in- 
flicted upon  the  prosperity  of  Nicopolis.  Julian 
restored  both  its  edifices  and  its  games ;  but  the 
effect  was  momentary,  and  the  decline  of  the  im- 
perial authority  at  sea  having  been  followed  by 
piracy,  the  inevitable  consequence  in  the  Grecian 
seas  of  the  want  of  a  controlling  naval  power,  Nico- 
polis lost  the  maritime  commercewhich  had  been  its 

'  Ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  iii.  consequence      of     Domitian's 

'  The  Nicopolites  were  proud  persecution    of    the    philoso- 

of  their  freedom.      Epietetua,  phers — (Aul.  Gcll.  1.  15,  c.  11. 

who   retired    to    Nicopolis   in  — Suidaa  in  "Eirim^roc) — men- 
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main  support.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Goths  of  Alaric  retreating  before  Stilico  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  spread  desolation  over  Epirus,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Huns  of  Totila  ravaged  this 
coast,  on  which  occasion  Nicopolis  particularly 
suffered  ^  It  was  chiefly  perhaps  on  these  occa- 
sions that  its  buildings  sustained  the  injuries  which 
called  for  the  repairs  bestowed  upon  the  city  by 
Justinian.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
southern  Epirus,  either  as  the  chief  town  of  a 
ducal  province  *,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  or  as 
that  of  a  Theme  in  the  tenth  century  ^.  Cedrenus 
relates,  that  in  the  eleventh  century  all  the  Theme 
of  Nicopolis,  except  Naupactus,  joined  a  revolt  of 
the  Bulgarians  against  the  Emperor  Michael  the 
Paphlagonian,  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
extortion  of  his  lieutenant,  John  Cutzomytes  (wry- 
nose)*.  The  name  of  Nicopolis  occurs  also  in 
the  history  of  Venice,  in  reference  to  the  trans- 
actions following  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Franks  in  1204  :  and  from  Nicetas  we 
learn  that  the  territory  of  Nicopolis  *  was  a  part 
of  the  dominions  which  then  became  the  Des- 
potate  of  the  West,  under  Michael  Angelus  Com- 

tions  a  saying  of  theirs :    Ni)  '    Irrapy^ia    uiro    riyefioviu — 

ri)i'  Kalaapoi  tv\tiv  iXevBepol  Hierocl.  p.  651.     Wessel. 

ivfjLty.  —  Epict.   ab  Arrian.  1.  *  Constantin.  Porphyrog.  de 

4,  c.  1.  Them. 

*  Also      Anchiasmus     (the  *  Cedren.  p.  747.  ed.  Paris. 

Forty  Saints.)  Procop.  de  bello  ^  ra  rj  Nc«coiro\£c  wpoaopiio^ 

» 1.  4,  c.  22.  ^va. — Nicet.    Ann.    Balduin. 

p.  460.     Paris. 
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nenus.  But  the  town  had  long  been  reduced 
to  misery,  if  we  may  trust  to  eccIeBiastical  history, 
which,  during  tlie  Byzantine  empire,  furnishes  the 
best  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  places. 
Although  Nicopolis  was  still  a  bishop's  see  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  had  then  been  re- 
cently transferred  from  the  patriarchy  of  Rome 
to  that  of  Constantinople,  the  ravages  of  the  Bul- 
garians, fifty  years  afterwards,  put  an  end  to  the 
bishopric,  the  last  prelate  having  then  been  re- 
moved to  Ancyra  in  Asia  '.  loannina,  which  was 
already  a  bisliopric  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Naupactus  then  succeeded  to  Nicopolis  as  the 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  south  of 
£pirus,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  me- 
tropolis in  the  thirteentli  century  ;  about  a  cen- 
tury before  which  Arta  became  a  bishopric  of 
Naupactus.  Wlien  the  imperial  name  was  no  longer 
a  protection  to  the  distant  subjects  of  the  empire, 
it  was  natural  that  Ambracia  and  other  ancient 
sites  near  the  Gulf,  wJiich  Nicopolis  had  depopu- 
lated under  the  first  emperors  of  Rome,  should 
again  become  preferable  from  the  same  motives  of 
security  which  had  caused  them  to  be  occupied  by 
the  early  Greeks.  The  new  town  of  Prcvyza, 
built  nearer  to  the  Nicopolitan  harbours  than 
the  ancient  city,  in  a  more  defensible  position,  in 
a  more  fertile  part  of  tlie  plain,  and  where  water 
was  equally  plentiful,  then  absorbed  probably  all 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  old  city. 

June  25. — -A  north-westerly   breeze  carries  me 

'  Nicephor.  Conalant.  1.  14,  v.  3it. 
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this  afternoon,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  Sala- 
ghora  \  the  port  of  Arta.  Just  beyond  the  strait 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Prevyza  from  that  of 
Arta,  are  two  small  islands  :  that  to  the  left  named 
Gaidharonisi,  that  to  the  right  Kefalo^.  These, 
and  the  other  islands  in  the  Gulf,  like  all  the  de- 
sert grounds  in  Greece,  are  clothed  with  a  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  in  the  spring,  when  they  furnish 
pasture  for  cattle.  Between  Gaidharonisi  and  the 
neighbouring  cape  of  the  peninsula  of  Skafidhaki, 
we  found  one  of  Aljr  Pasha's  gun-boats  lying, 
a  small  vessel  with  two  little  guns  in  the  bow.  He 
has  two  or  three  of  these  in  the  Gulf,  and  at  Sala- 
ghora  a  new  brig  corvette.  When  he  lately  visited 
Salaghora  he  ordered  the  shrubs  to  be  cleared 
away,  and  a  town  to  be  laid  out ;  but  only  five  or 
six  magazines  have  been  built,  with  a  chamber  for 
the  collector  of  the  customs  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
height  which  here  projects  from  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf.  The  hill  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
an  island,  being  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea  to  the 
south,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  any  ship  capable  of  crossing  the  bar  of 


^   SaXayofpa. 

*  In  a  subsequent  journey  1 
landed  on  Kefalo,  which  is  op- 
posite to  Vonitza,  and  found 
there  the  remains  of  a  large 
building  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
probably  a  monastery,  from 
which  Mr.  K.,  of  V6nitza,  had 
removed  an  Ionic  capital  and 
pilaster  of  the   taste   of  those 


times  to  his  house  at  Vonitza. 
The  same  gentleman  informed 
me  that  he  had  used  the  island, 
which  is  his  property,  for  rais- 
ing poultry  ;  but  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  practice  from 
the  difficulty  of  conmiunicating 
with  the  island  in  the  winter, 
on  account  of  continued  gales 
of  wind. 
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Prevyza,  and  by  shallow  lagoons  to  the  north,  the 
connexion  witli  the  main  land  being  by  means  of 
threenarrowlowbanksbranchingfromit  to  theeast, 
the  west,  and  the  north  :  the  two  former  of  these  are 
mere  threads  of  land,  such  as  generally  separate 
lagoons  from  the  sea ;  the  last  is  wider,  but  so  low  as 
often  to  be  inundated;  a  causeway,  which  even  in  this 
season  is  washed  by  the  water  of  the  lagoon,  forms 
the  only  road  into  the  plain  of  Arta,  The  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Salaghora  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  rammata,  which  sepa- 
rate the  lagoons  from  the  sea,  are  seen  the  open- 
ings where  the  fish  arc  caught,  as  at  the  Mazoma 
of  Prevyza,  and  where  are  houses  for  the  use  of 
the  fishery.  The  thread  to  the  east  joins  at  the 
end  of  three  miles  a  woody  peninsula  projecting 
into  tlie  Gulf,  on  which  is  a  metokhi  of  the  Pana- 
ghia,  and  off  it  three  or  four  small  islands  con- 
nected together  by  mud- banks,  and  called  the 
Korakonisia :  midway  to  the  Acamanian  shore,  is 
Vuvala,  the  largest  island  in  the  Gulf.  Beyond 
the  peninsula  of  Panaghia  the  ramma  is  continued 
two  or  three  miles  farther  eastward,  to  Palea- 
Bukka:  so  called  from  the  belief  that  here  was 
anciently  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Arta,  now 
three  miles  to  the  eastward,  which  is  not  devoid  of 
probability,  as  in  almost  every  instance  of  an  in- 
crease of  land  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  their  lower 
course  has  assumed  a  new  direction.  Near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  muddy  and  shallow  bay  of 
Palea-Bukka,  is  an  island  in  the  lagoon,  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  called  Fidhokastro'  (Scr- 
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pent-castle)  y  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar, 
mixed  with  Hellenic  work  towards  the  founda- 
tions. The  lagoon  on  the  western  side  of  Sala- 
ghora,  which  extends  to  the  river  of  Luro,  is 
named  Tzukalia,  that  to  the  eastward  Logaru. 

June  26.  —  Quitting  Sals^hora  for  Arta  this 
morning  at  5.45,  we  pass  round  the  western  end  of 
the  hilly  and  follow  the  causeway  for  half  a  mile 
across  the  lagoon;  then  enter  upon  the  plain 
which,  though  now  dry,  is  so  marshy  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  as  to  be  left  uncultivated. 
But  w6  soon  arrive  upon  a  somewhat  higher  level, 
where  are  a  few  fields  of  com  among  desert  tracts 
covered  with  camomile ;  pass  through  Anazi  and 
PoBtikius,  both  villages  belonging  to  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  the  latter  at  7.35,  and  from  thence  pass 
through  a  continuance  of  tillage  as  far  as  Arta. 
At  8.15  we  cross  the  river  of  Arta,  which  is  here 
about  200  yards  wide — deep,  winding,  and  rapid — 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  Palaeologi.  From  thence,  having  tra- 
versed gardens  and  scattered  houses,  we  pass  close 
to  the  left  of  the  ruined  church  of  Parioiitza,  pro- 
perly Parigoritissa \  at  8.20,  leave  the  castle  of 
Arta  on  the  right  at  8.28,  and  at  8.30  arrive  at  the 
Metropolis ^  The  baggage  was  three  hours  and 
three  quarters  on  the  road. 

The  bishop  Ignatius  receives  me  with  great  po- 

*  UaprfyopiTKraa  (Consola-  house,  both  which  are  gene- 
trix),  applied  to  the  Panaghia.  rally  within  a  common  inclo- 

*  4  MrfrpowoXii  is  the  name  sure.  ^Ewiancoiril  is  the  word 
usually  given  in  Greece  to  the  applied  to  the  church  and 
episcopal  church  and  bishop's  house  of  a  sufTragan  bishop. 
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liteness ;  he  is  a  prelate  of  a  most  prepossessing 
person  and  address,  well  informed  and  sensible  iu 
hia  conversation,  but  spoiled  by  his  situation,  which, 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  cultivate  his  mind,  or  to 
enjoy  that  civilized  society  of  which  he  is  naturally 
formed  to  be  an  ornament,  places  him  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  fear  for  his  own  safety,  and  reduces 
him,  against  his  inclination  and  conscience,  to  exe- 
cute the  cruel  orders  of  a  selfish  unprincipled  tyrant. 
While  another  Greek  is  the  Pasha's  agent  for 
the  management  of  the  police  and  finances  of  the 
town  and  district  of  Arta,  the  bishop  superintends 
the  more  important  political  concerns  of  all  the 
surrounding  country  ;  and  when  the  Pasha  has  oc- 
casion to  send  a  mission  to  the  Septinsular  republic 
or  elsewhere,  Ignatius  is  the  person  generally  em- 
ployed- At  Salaghora  his  signature  was  affixed 
to  the  tariff  of  imports  in  the  custom-house.  At 
home  he  assumes  a  considerable  degree  of  oriental 
grandeur,  more  perhaps  than  any  Musulman  can 
venture  upon  in  the  Vezir's  dominions.  Were  it 
Dot  for  the  absence  of  all  arms,  of  which  tlie  Turks 
delight  in  making  a  display,  and  the  plain  monas- 
tic habit  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  showy  dresses 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  Metropolitan  palace  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  house  of  a  rich  Aga, 

The  Vezir  encourages  these  appearances  of  autho- 
rity in  the  Greek  prelates,  as  it  assists  them  in  the 
exactions  and  political  objects  of  which  they  are 
the  instruments,  without  saving  them  from  the  oc- 
casional demands  which  none  of  his  subjects,  but 
especially  the  more  opulent,  ever  escape.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, it  is  not  very  surprising  that  bishop 
12 
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Ignatius  should  be  better  acquainted  with  modern 
politics  than  with  the  ancient  history  and  geography 
of  Greece;  upon  which  subjects  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  opinions,  often  erroneous,  received  among  his 
countrymen,  who  seldom  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  the  original  sources  of  in- 
formation. Meletius,  one  of  the  predecessors  of 
Ignatius  in  the  see  of  Arta,  whose  judgment 
was  not  equal  to  his  diligence  and  learning,  has 
been  a  great  cause  of  the  prevalence  and  perma- 
nence of  these  errors,  as  the  Greeks  seldom  or 
ever  venture  to  dispute  his  authority. 

In  the  evening  the  ayioc  'Aprevoc,  or  Artinian 
Holy  (such  is  the  most  polite  mode  of  naming  a 
bishop),  accompanies  me  in  a  ride  round  the  town. 
We  proceed  first  to  the  church  of  Parigoritissa,  a 
lofty  building  constructed  chiefly  of  brick,  nearly 
cubical  on  the  outside,  but  within  surrounded 
with  vestibules  and  galleries,  so  as  to  leave  in  the 
middle  a  katholiko,  which  is  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  it  is  square  at  bottom,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  dome  around  which  are  six  smaller  domes  over 
the  aisles.  The  following  is  an  inscription  in  two 
lines  round  the  semi-circular  arch  of  the  great 
door  of  the  church  in  the  inside*: — 

K-^AfHAJ^isyKAc  AfeCTToTiC xxkxKGSTTo AoY  WC2S6C TTOTHC  K^JIfe 

K^WHNoB>iXC/OC\PTl€  TToA M€rACKo  MHNcCS^K^i 

The  bishop  states,  that  the  church  was  built  by 
the  Comnenus  Ducas  here  recorded,  that  his  name 

'  The  parts  underlined  only  plaister,  which  has  fallen  away 
are  on  the  original  stone  :  the  in  the  middle,  where  the  dots 
remainder   arc    on   a  coat  of     are. 
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was  Michael,  and  that  in  two  MSS.,  one  of  which 
is  preserved  in  Lefkadha,  the  other  in  the  convent 
of  Myrtari  at  Vonitza,  he  is  entituled  Despot  of 
Arta,  Count  of  Leucas,  and  Duke  of  Cephalonia 
and  Zacynthus.  He  was  probably  the  same  Michael 
Angelas  Comnenus  who,  under  the  title  of  Despot 
of  jElolia,  or  of  Epirus,  governed  all  Western 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Frank  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1204,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  powerful  of  the  despots  of  the  West.  This 
would  make  the  date  of  the  building  not  long 
posterior  to  the  time  when  Arta  became  a  hishopric 
of  the  province  of  Naupaclus.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  made  a  metropolis,  and  the  see  of 
Naupactus  having  been  transferred  hither,  the  pre- 
late received  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Naupactus  and 
Arta,  which  he  still  retains. 

From  Parigoritissa  we  ascended  the  height 
which  commands  Arta  to  the  eastward,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Metropolis  by  the  modem  castle, 
visiting  several  remains  of  Hellenic  antiquity  in 
the  way.  Though  not  considerable,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  Arta  was  the  site  of  a  very  lai^e 
Greek  city.  Towards  the  north  and  west  it  was 
half  encompassed  by  the  river  which  issues  from 
an  opening  at  no  great  distance  to  the  north-east- 
ward between  Mount  Gelberini ',  a  high  rocky 
summit,  which  rises  in  face  of  the  town  to  the 
northward,  and  the  hill  of  Peta,  a  village  standing 
on  the  last  falls  of  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Arta  almost  to 

'   KiKieiplivii. 
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its  sources.  Beyond  Peta,  southward,  the  hilU 
border  the  plain  of  Arta  as  far  as  Makrinoro,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  them  terminating  abruptly  in 
the  gulf. 


1.  The  Metropolis.  2.  Church  of  Parigorftissa.  3.  Ruined 
windmill.  4.  Monastery  of  Fanaromeni.  5.  Modern  castle. 
6.  Church  of  Odhighltria.  7.  Ancient  Acropolis.  8.  Hill 
conunanding  that  of  the  ancient  Acropolis, 

*f*  The  dotted  lime  shows  the  ancient  walla  where  the  foun- 
dalious  only  remun.  The  entire  line,  where  the  remains  are 
more  considerable. 

The  height  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  towu  is  the 
extremity  of  a  long  rocky  hill,  which  is  embraced 
by  the  river  on  its  northern  and  western  sides,  and 
falls  to  the  plain  on  the  two  others.    Some  founda- 

ns  of  an  Acropolis  are  traceable  on  the  summit, 
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from  whence  the  town  wall  descended  in  a  northerly 
direction,  so  as  to  exclude  a  monastery  dedicated 
to  '  the  Virgin  brought  to  light','  and  from  thence 
to  a  projection  of  the  height  which  here  overhangs 
the  river.  It  then  followed  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  river  towards  the  modern  castle,  where  in  one 
place  the  Hellenic  wall  forms  part  of  some  cottages, 
otherwise  of  the  slightest  and  rudest  construction, 
and  which  remind  me  of  the  Egyptian  huts  stand- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  Luxor  or  Edfu.  Beyond  these 
the  ancient  wall  is  again  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  caslle  towards  the  river,  and 
here  it  is  most  remarkable,  consisting  of  courses 
nearly  regular,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
close  and  finished  junction  of  the  stones,  than 
for  their  magnitude.  These  are  in  general  qua- 
drangular, but  some  are  sloping  at  one  end;  the 
two  or  three  lowest  courses  which  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  and  project  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  as  often  occurs  in  Hellenic  masonry  of  the 
best  times,  are  founded  on  the  excavated  rock. 
One  of  the  stones,  which  rest  on  the  uppermost 
narrow  course,  is  16  feet  long  and  4  high  ;  another 
is  12  feet  by  6.  A  little  beyond  the  castle  occurs 
the  excavated  foundation  of  another  enormous  wall 
parallel  to  the  former,  and  indicating  apparently, 
that  the  modem  fortress  occupies  the  site  of  a 
second  ancient  citadel.  The  town  wall  may  again 
be  seen  supporting  the  terrace  of  the  bishop's 
garden  overhanging  the  river,  beyond  which  some 
smaller  vestiges  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  church 
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of  Parigoritissa,  beyond  which,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  behind  the  church  of  Odhighitria\  the 
foundations  are  again  visible  ascending  the  hill 
directly  to  the  acropolis.  Squared  blocks  formerly 
belonging  to  the  walls  or  public  buildings  of  the 
city,  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  modem 
town,  where  they  are  often  used  as  benches,  steps, 
or  mounting  blocks  at  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

The  traces  of  power  and  opulence  evident  in  these 
remains,  seem  scarcely  to  leave  a  question  that 
Arta  stands  on  the  site  of  Ambracia,  though  neither 
bishop  Ignatius  assents  to  this  opinion,  nor  his 
physician,  Dr.  M.,  of  Katuna,  a  learned  and  well- 
informed  man.  But  the  presumption  derived  from 
the  existing  vestiges,  from  the  fertile  and  extensive 
plain,  and  from  the  strong  and  central  situation  of 
Arta,  which  have  made  it  the  chief  town  of  the 
surrounding  parts  of  Western  Greece,  causing  it  to 
give  name  to  the  Gulf,  like  Ambracia  of  old,  is 
fully  confirmed  by  other  coincidences  derived  from 
the  ancient  authors.  From  a  comparison  of  their 
testimony,  we  learn  that  Ambracia  was  situated 
eighty  stades  from  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Gulf,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Araethus,  otherwise  called  Arachthus  or  Arethon, 
which  rose  in  Athamania,  and  in  the  same  moun- 
tains which  give  rise  to  the  Peneius  *.     There  is  no 

*  Uavayla  o^riyiiTpia,  or  the  Polyb.  1.  22,  c.  9  ;  Liv.  1.  38, 
conductress.  c.  4. 

•  Strabo,  p.  325,  327.  Scy-  The  words  oXlyutv  trraliuty, 
lax,  in  'AfjippcLKla  ;  Dicsearch.  and  vxcpicctrac  tov  fjLvxov  |ic- 
V.  24 ;  Lycophr.  v.  409  ;  Cal-  tcpoy^  by  which  Strabo  describes 
limach.   ap.    Tzetz.    in   eod.  ;  the  distance  of  Ambracia  from 
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other  river,  nor  any  other  position  near  the  jVm- 
bracic  Gulf,  that  will  correspond  to  these  requi- 
sites. 

Livj',  in  the  narrative  which  he  has  borrowed 
from  Polyhius,  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia  by  the 
Romans  under  the  consul  Fulvius,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  B.C.  189,  informs  us  that  the  city  of 
Ambracia  wa.s  more  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  tliat  it  stood  on  the  western  side  of  a 
rugged  hill  called  Perrhanthe,  one  of  the  summits 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  citadel ;  and  that  it 
was  well  protected  by  the  river  and  heights,  and 
by  the  wall  which  surrounded  it'.  These  par- 
ticulars are  exactly  justified  by  the  existing  re- 
mains. 

As  the  siege  by  Fulvius  is  the  most  remarkable 
event  concerning  Ambracia  whicli  occurs  in  his- 
tory, and  as  it  refers  both  to  the  topography  of  the 
place  itself  and  to  the  geography  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  1  shall  subjoin  the  principal  circum- 


the  tea,  does  not  quite  accord 
with  the  eighty  stades  of  Di- 
caMuchus  and  Sirylax ;  hut  the 
agreement  of  these  two  au- 
thors, and  the  circumstance  of 
the  number  in  Diceearchus  be- 
ing in  verse,  leave  no  doubt 
that  eighty  was  the  distance. 
It  is  one  of  those  instances  of 
a  want  of  precision,  so  little 
adapted  to  geography,  which 
Jire  too  common  in  Straho. 

'  Amhraeia  tumulo  aspero 
xsbjecta  eat,  Perrh&nthem  in- 

VOL.   1.  I 


colffi  vocant :  urbs,  qua  murus 
vergit  in    campoa  et   flunicn, 

occidcntem,  arx  qaas  imposita 
est  tuniulo  orientem  spectat ; 
amnis  Aretho,  ex  Athamnnia 
fluens  cadit  in  sinuia  maris, 
^b  nomine  propinquse  urbis, 
Ambracium  adpellatum  ;  pne- 
terquam  quod  bine  amnis  mu- 
nit  hinc  tumuli,  muro  quoque 
firmo  septa  erat,  patcnte  in 
circuitu  pauUo  aiuplius  tria 
millia  passuum. — Liv.  I.  38, 
c.  4. 
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gtaaces  of  it.  From  the  reiga  of  Pyrrhus,  Am- 
bracia  bad  been  the  capital  of  Epirus  and  the 
royal  residence  * ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  siege  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  ^toiianft,  and  had  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  extent  of  the^tolian  power  at  that 
period  of  Grecian  history,  by  giving  them  either  a 
direct  authority  or  a  strong  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Amphilochia,  Aperantia, 
Athamaaia,  and  Dolopia,  which  last  confined  on 
olher  acquisitions  of  the  iBtolians  in  Phthiotis  and 
the  country  of  the  iEnianes.  As  soon  bh  they 
found  themselves  unable  ta  save  Ambracia,  they 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  and  never  reco- 
vered their  former  importance.  Fulvios,  who  had 
landed  at  Apollonia,  and  had  marched  through 
Epifus,  first  established  two  fortified  camps  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  each  other  in  the  plain, 
and  built  a  castle  on  a  height  near  the  citadel. 
His  Epirote  allies  were  encamped  in  the  plain  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Before  the  consul 
could  unite  his  three  works  together  by  means  of 
an  entrenchment,  Eupolemus,  with  one  thousand 
^tolians,  made  his  way  into  the  city.  As  soon  as 
the  circumvallation  was  complete,  and  the  ma- 
chines prepared  for  assailing  the  walls,  the  Romans 
began  to  batter  them  in  five  places:  three  of  these, 
at  two  equal  intervals,  were  in  the  plain  over- 
against  the  Pyrrheium ;  a  fourth  was  near  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  the  fifth  was  at  the 
citadel.  The  walls  were  so  strong  as  to  resist 
even  beyond    the    expectation   of  the    besieged ; 

»  Strabo,  p.  325.     Polyb.  1.  22,  c.  9.     Liv.  1.  38,  c.  9. 
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giving  them  time  to  make  sorties  by  ni^^ht  and 
day,  and  euabling  them  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  battering  machines  of  the  enemy,  either  by 
means  of  engines  or  of  fire. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  a 
second  body  of  j^tolians,  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred, partly  by  force  and  partly  under  cover  of  a 
tempestuous  night,  entered  the  place,  and  imme- 
diately joined  Eupoleraus  in  assaulting  the  Roman 
lines,  in  which  attempt  it  had  been  concerted  that 
they  were  to  be  assisted  by  a  simultaneous  attack 
from  without  by  Nicander,  the  prsetor  of  jEtolia. 
Nicandcr,  however,  (bund  a  cause  or  an  apology  for 
inaction  in  the  arrival  of  Persens  in  Amphilochia, 
who  had  been  sent  by  his  father  Philip  to  recover 
that  country  and  Dolopia  from  the  j^tolians.  The 
double  consequence  was,  that  the  sortie  from  Am- 
bracia  failed,  and  that  Perseus  retired  from  his 
attack  of  Argos  on  the  approach  of  Nicander,  and 
returned  into  Macedonia,  contenting  himself  with 
the  spoliation  of  Amphilochia  and  Dolopia.  No 
sooner  had  this  obstacle  been  removed,  than  a 
new  diversion  occurred  to  prevent  the  prsetor 
from  attempting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ambracia. 
Pleuratus,  king  of  lllyria,  having  arrived  with 
sixty  ships  in  the  Corinthiac  Gulf,  made  from 
thence  desultory  incursions  on  the  ^Etolian  coast, 
which  required  the  attention  of  Nicander  and  his 
army.  Meantime  the  siege  proceeded  vigorously 
on  both  sides.  The  wall  was  breached  and  re- 
trenched ;  a  mine  was  formed  and  countermined, 
and  the  parties  fought  in  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, until  the  besiegers  were  driven  out  by  the 
p2 
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missiles  of  their  adversaries,  or  by  the  smoke  of 
burnt  feathers.  Affairs  were  in  this  state  when 
deputies  arrived  to  solicit  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
^tolian  council,  who  were  urged  to  this  measure 
by  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia,  by  their  con- 
scious inability  of  resisting  three  such  enemies  as 
Philip,  Pleuratus,  and  the  Romans,  and  probably 
by  the  conviction  that  the  Ambraciotse  and  their 
firiend  Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  were  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  their 
forced  alliance  with  ^tolia.  The  principal  condi- 
tions were,  that  the  ^tolians  should  pay  five  hun- 
dred Euboic  talents  to  Rome,  and  should  cease  to 
claim  any  authority  over  the  cities  which  had  been 
taken  by  or  allied  with  the  Ramans  since  the  arrival 
of  T.  Quinctius  in  Greece.  The  people  of  Ambra- 
cia  presented  Fulvius  with  a  golden  crown  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight;  but  this  present 
did  not  save  the  city  from  being  despoiled  of  all  the 
statues  of  brass  and  marble,  with  which,  as  having 
been  the  royal  residence  of  Epirus,  it  was  adorned 
beyond  all  the  cities  of  Western  Greece.  In  the 
triumph  of  Fulvius  two  years  afterwards,  on  his 
return  from  his  proconsulship,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  statues  of  brass,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty  of  marble,  were  exhibited  in  the  procession, 
tfce  greater  part  of  which  had  been  brought  from 
Ambracia,  ^tolia,  and  Cephallenia. 

The  triple  assault  of  the  walls  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  from  the  side  of  the  modern  gardens, 
that  being  the  only  part  of  the  circuit  where  the 
walls  were  contiguous  to  the  plain.  The  Pyr- 
rheium,  consequently,  which  I  take  to  have  been 
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a  fortified  palace  built  by  Pyrrhus,  was  in  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  modern  town,  and  probably  near 
the  river,  comprehending  the  beautiful  terrace  now 
occupied  by  the  metropolis.  The  situation  of  the 
monastery  of  Fanaromeni  seems  to  have  been  an 
advantageous  point  for  one  of  the  battering  ma- 
chines of  the  Consul,  and  may  therefore  be  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius.  The  castle  which 
Fulvius  built  on  a  height  overagainat  the  citadel ', 
we  can  hardly  doubt  to  have  been  ou  the  hill  of 
St.  Elias,  which  is  separated  only  by  a  hollow 
from  that  of  the  Acropolis ;  for  the  occupation  of 
that  height  was  obviously  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  his  line  of  circumvallation.  The  position  of  his 
work  for  battering  the  Acropolis  was  of  course 
immediately  opposite  to  the  hill  of  St.  Elias,  on 
the  crest  of  that  of  the  citadel,  and  close  to  the 
wall. 

Dictearclnis  informs  us  that  Ambracia  was  noted 
for  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  which  may 
have  been  converted  into  one  of  the  ancient 
churches  now  existing,  such  having  often  been 
the  use  made  of  the  pagan  temples. 

The  other  situations  in  the  Ambracian  territory 
which  history  has  noticed  are:  1.  Ambracus,  which 
was  captured  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  the 
year  B.C.  2 19,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days.undertaken 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Epirotes,  who  hoped  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  recovery  of  Ambracia  from  the 
iEtolians*.     2-  The  port  of  Ambracia,  near  which 

'  CastelluiD  loco  edilo  contra  arccm. 
'  Polyb.  I.  4,  C.61. 
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there  was  a  fortrese  ^  3.  Craneia,  which  a  com- 
parison of  Pliny  and  Stephanus  shows  to  have 
beat  a  subordinate  place  of  the  Ambracia,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  *. 

Ambraeus  is  described  by  Polybius  as  a  place, 
in  the  territory  of  Ambracia,  well  fortified  with 
ramparts  and  outworics,  and  as  surrounded  by 
marshes,  through  which  there  was  only  one  narrow 
causeway  leading  to  it '.  This  description  accords 
so  well  with  Fidh6kastro,  that  little  doubt  can  re- 
main of  the  identity.  If  Ambraeus  was  the  same 
as  the  ru^o^j  or  fortress  near  the  port  of  Ambracia, 
mentioned  byScylax,of  whichthe  probability  is  very 
great,  we  may  conclude  that  the  harbour,  which, 
according  to  the  same  author  and  Dicsearchus  ^, 
was  a  KXutnog  Xftfu)v,  or  port  closed  with  moles, 
leaving  a  narrow  entrance  which  might  be  shut 
with  a  chain,  was  an  artificial  basin,  excavated 
near  the  fortress,  and  opening  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  appears  anciently  to  have  dis- 
charged itself  very  near  to  Rdhokastro.  Craneia 
I  conceive  to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now 

*  "E^ri  ^c  KOI  £ir(  OaXdrrri^  marus,  in  Ambraci^  Crania,  in 
reix^C  f ai  Xifirfy  KaWKrroc  ( lege  Acamania  Aracynthus. — Plin. 
icXaflTcJc). — Scylax,  in  'A/i/3pa-      H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  2. 

Kla,  *  KoX   irporeiylafiaai  ical  rtt- 

•  KpaVeca,    \tapiov  'A/i/3pa-      ^ti,  Ktirai  S*  cv  Xlfivaig   filay 

irp*Ty.— Stephan.  in  KpaVcta.      Tt^y   iyiay    irp6aohoy,  —  Polyb. 
Montes  clari  in  Dodone  To-      ubi  sup. 

*  T^C  'EXXa^oc  k<n'\v  'Afiftpaicia  rrpwrri  voXiq' 
AvT/l  ^'  CLTroixia  Xiyerai  rdy  KopiySliay 
ElyaC  Kara  Toy  KoXiroy  Si  roy  KaXov/ieyoy 
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called  Kelberlni,  which  rises  from  the  right  hank 
of  the  river  of  Arta,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
town,  aiid  which  is  exactly  of  the  ni^ed  nature 
described  by  the  aucient  name.  Whether  this 
was  the  same  as  the  Sacred  Mountain  mentioned 
by  Dicajarchus ',  or  whether  the  ridge  on  which 
Ambracia  stood,  and  whicli  Livy  calls  Perrhanthe, 
bore  that  name,  cannot  be  asserted ;  but  these 
being  the  only  heights  near  Ambracia,  tlie  words 
of  Dicsearchiia  seem  applicable  only  to  the  one 
or  other  of  them. 

The  poetical  topographer  just  named  differs 
from  Scylax',  in  interposing  the  Oreitae  between 
the  Ambracian  coast  and  that  of  the  Amphilochi, 
and  thus  identifies  the  country  of  the  Oreitse  with 
Makrinoro;   for  as    Polybins  and    Livy  agree  in 


'AfilipaKiniiv  ^KtiTTai  fiiai],  araZiovc  3"  t\n 
'hvo  Ttj^  BaXaaariQ  oyfofiKovr''  tKi^yi^ 
A*  UfKV  'Adifvac  »ot'  tv  aorj,  Kai  Xtfli^i' 
KXtiVTof  mXtirat  AfiiNiiric  ')  X*V  ^  ^1* 

DicKftrch.  ^ 

'  'Ate'  'Afilipat:iat:  (if  Otrrakiay  rpiuy  ico^ 
'Efffl"  fififpiiv'  Fj[ti  a  iroT-apiv  XcySfitvof 
'AfMXjfOoy  (ic  0a\ariTit>'  ffiAiTa  xai 
'Opoc  TfioatiHTiy  wpui-  e"  cxuxxXq^'vor. 
£mii*il'  ^  o  irapdjrXoui  iariy  ticaroy  Eiifon. 
Elro  /iira  rouriv  claiv  'Optiroi  Xiyofitvot, 
Elr"  'Afi^iKaxaf'  Apyoc  3"  ivraSBa  iari  ro 

Dicscarcii.  ^ 

'  DaiMirXoi'c  ii  r%  'A/iflpa-      koI  wpiiTJi  troKn  uvrdfli  "Apyot 
ii'ac  oToZia  pi,-,      Mcro  ^e  'Afi-      tIi   'A^^Xox"'*''*'*  —  Scyli 
(ipwtiay  'Axnpvavia  tSvoc  tart.      'Aft^patla,  'AKapwuvIa^ 
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placing  Ai^s  Amphilochicum  at  22  miles  from 
Ambracia,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  immediately  beyond  Makrinoro, 
was  the  Amphilochia.  The  Oreitae  therefore  seem 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  remarkable 
mountain,  and  probably  of  its  northerly  continuation 
also,  as  far  as  it  bordered  on  the  Ambracian  territory. 
As  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  was  the  term  of 
the  existence  of  Ambracia,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  site  of  Arta  should  be  deficient,  as  we 
find  it  in  those  remains  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  so  constantly  meet  and  sometimes 
disappoint  the  traveller  when  in  search  of  earlier 
monuments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  many  of  the  cities 
of  Greece.  Whatever  may  be  found  at  Arta  will 
probably  be  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  as  Am- 
bracia, after  having  been  plundered  by  Fulvius, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  cities  of  Epirus,  22 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Senate  of  Rome,  to 
gratify  their  army,  which  had  been  disappointed 
of  the  plunder  of  Macedonia,  gave  directions 
for  that  atrocious  act  of  deliberate  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  too  well  attested  by  the  cotemporary 
historian,  which  consigned  70  cities  of  Epirus 
to  plunder  and  destruction,  and  150,000  Epi- 
rotes  to  be  sold  as  slaves  ^     Hence  the  wretched 


*  Polyb.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  322.  soldier  200.  Plutarch,  though 
Liv.  1.  45,  c.  34.  Plutarch,  he  agrees  in  the  number  of 
in  Jilmil.  Livy  and  Strabo,  cities  taken,  and  Epirotes  en- 
copying  from  Polybius,  state  slaved,  asserts  that  the  prize- 
the  share  of  plunder  to  each  money  amounted  only  to  11 
Roman  horseman  to  have  been  drachmas  each. 
'  inarii,  and  to  each  foot- 
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state  toto  which  Ambracia  fell,  in  common  with 
the  other  cities  occupying  the  naturally  favoured 
districts  around  this  beautiful  inland  sea,  and 
which  reduced  them  all  to  so  small  a  population, 
that  they  sufficed  only,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
Roman  colony,  to  furnish  inhabitants  for  the 
single  town  of  Nicopoiis.  To  the  abandonment  of 
the  site  of  Ambracia  we  may  attribute,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Sparta  and  a  few  other  leading  cities, 
the  loss  of  the  ancient  name  ;  for  it  has  rarely  hap- 
pened where  the  positions  have  been  continually 
inhabited,  that  the  name  has  not  been  preserved. 
When  strength  of  situation  became  again  an  im- 
portant requisite,  Ambracia  was  re-occupied,  as 
well  as  two  other  Hellenic  sites  at  Vonitza  and 
Rogua,  while  such  as  Sparta,  Megalopolis,  and 
other  places  little  defended  by  nature,  have  re- 
mained desolate.  The  new  name  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  that  of  tlie  river  "Apmfloc,  or 
'Apaxfloc,  which  was  the  more  easily  contracted 
into  two  syllables  as  the  accent  was  on  the  first. 
The  monasteries  and  churches,  Vlakherina,  Faua- 
romeni,  Parigoritissa,  Saint  Theodhora,  and  Pan- 
dokratora,  show  the  importance  of  the  renewed  city 
imder  the  Byzautine  emperors. 


CHAPTER   V. 
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Route  firam  Arta  to  loannina — Marati— EJiaa^pulo — Strivina— 
Kometzidhes — Koliadhes  — Mnliana — Pendepigadhia  — Var- 
Han, — ^Mount  Olytzika — Pest4 — Ai  Dhimitri — loannina — De- 
parture for  Suli — Rapsista — Variadhes — Tervitziana — River 
La]d6tiko— Romanates — Suli — Kughni — Kukia — Ai  Dhona- 
to — Samoniva — Kiafa — Bira  or  Trypa — ^The  Hill  of  Lightning 
— Mountun  of  Tziknrfites — ^Klisura — River /^cAtfron — Fan&ri 
— Qlyk]^ — ^Wars  of  the  Suliotes — Departure  finom  Kia& — 
Avariko— Seritziani — Zermi — Zerlia — ^Arasso — Ejitzanopulo 
— Kamarina — Z&longo-— Ruins  of  Cassope — Luro — Kantza — 
Lelovo — River  of  St.  George — Aqueduct  of  Nicopolis — St. 
George — Koliadhes — Pendepigadhia — Return  to  loannina. 

June  27. — This  afternoon,  at  6,  having  re-crossed 
the  bridge  of  Arta,  we  follow  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  Marati,  a  suburb  standing  just  opposite  to 
the  metropolis  of  Arta,  and  consisting  of  a  Turkish 
mosque  with  some  houses  and  gardens.  The  Turk 
who  built  the  mosque  adorned  it  with  several 
columns  from  the  church  of  Parigorltissa,  where 
the  loss  has  been  very  clumsily  repaired.  The 
gardens  of  Marati  abound  in  filbert  trees,  the  fruit 
of  which  forms  one  of  the  exports  of  Arta.  Among 
the  gardens  is  a  ruin  with  walls  and  towers,  ap- 
parently of  the  early  times  of  Arta,  forming  a 
square  of  36  yards ;  it  is  now  called  to  KaareXi. 
Beyond  Marati  we  cross  the  plain,  leaving  a  marsh 


on  the  left  hand,  and  having  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Keiberini,  bend  to  the  left  along  its  foot, 
foHowiug  a  paved  road  which  overhangs  the  edge 
of  the  marsh. 

In  the  midst  of  this  pass  at  7.7  are  some  copious 
springe  issuing  from  under  the  mountain,  and 
forming  a  large  stream ;  it  is  supposed  to  he  the 
subterraneous  discharge  of  the  Lake  of  loannina, 
aud  flows  to  the  lagoon  of  Logaru.  The  marsh  now 
becomes  more  deep  and  impracticable,  and  the 
mouDtaio  steep  and  rocky,  the  exhalations  are 
offensive,  and  numerous  serpents  are  seen  on  the 
water's  edge.  At  7.40  the  pass  ends,  and  the 
marsh  retires  to  the  left,  leaving  a  cultivated  plain 
which  extends  to  Strivina  in  front,  but  narrows  to 
the  right,  where  it  terminates  in  an  ascending 
valley,  the  direct  route  and  natural  opening  of 
communication  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  plain 
of  loannina.  At  a  khan  called  Khanopulo  we 
leave  that  road  to  the  right,  and  proceed  for  the 
night  to  Strivina,  where  by  order  of  the  bishop  a 
cottage  had  been  prepared  for  me.  This  village 
contains  30  or  40  families,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  tobacco  on  the  hanks  of  a 
stream,  of  which  the  sources  are  in  the  village. 
After  flowing  through  a  marshy  plain,  it  forms  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  of  Luro, 

June  28. — Setting  out  this  morning  at  4,30,  we 
rejoin  the  road  to  loannina  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  above-mentioned  at  5,  then  ascend  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent,  and  at  5.30  leave  the  village  of 
Kometzadcs '    a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right, 
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situated  on  imeyen  ground  on  the  side  of  the 
torrent,  which  here  issues  from  between  two  high 
summits  of  Mount  Kelberini.  To  our  left,  at  the 
same  time,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  triangular 
Hellenic  fortress,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  of  this  important 
pass.  The  walls  are  in  some  parts  still  standing 
to  a  considerable  height. 

From  hence  we  continue  to  ascend,  passing  a 
little  to  the  right  of  Koliadhes  ^ ;  and  at  6.38,  arriv- 
ing at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  descend  into  a  small 
valley  included  between  steep  rocky  mountains. 
At  7.10  the  village  of  Muliana  is  half  a  mile  on 
the  right,  on  the  mountain's  side,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  lateral  pass  which  leads  to  the  vale 
of  the  ArachthuSy  over  Mount  Kelberini,  or  rather 
which  separates  that  summit  from  Xerovuni,  a 
ridge  following  the  same  northerly  direction  as 
the  former.  The  Vezir  has  lately  built  a  serai  at 
Muliana,  and  has  constructed  a  good  paved  road 
by  which  we  cross  a  counterfort  of  the  mountain 
to  Pende  Pigadhia*,  where  are  a  few  cottages, 
and  a  little  beyond  them  the  five  wells  which  give 
name  to  the  place.  It  is  situated  just  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  pass  where  it  begins  to  descend  into  an 
elevated  plain,  similar  to  that  below  Muliana.  but 
much  more  extensive,  and  equally  bordered  on 
either  side  by  a  steep  rocky  mountain.  We  arrive 
at  the  khan  of  the  Five  Wells  at  8.38,  and  make 
a  long  halt,  for  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  day's  journey,  and  to  rest 

*  KokiaciQ,  '  ra  Hirrt  Qfyacta. 
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duriiic;  the  meridian  hours,  which,  especially  in 
the  villages,  are  by  far  more  quiet  than  the  niglit, 
when  asses,  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  rats,  bugs,  fleas, 
gnats,  are  all  in  a  state  of  activity.  Of  the  three 
latter  plagues,  which  by  adding  want  of  sleep  to 
the  effects  of  fatigue  and  climate  often  contribute 
powerfully  to  destroy  a  travellers  health,  the  flea 
is  the  only  one  from  whicli  he  may  not  be  pro- 
tected by  a  well  constructed  mosquito  netting. 
This  torment  and  the  excessive  heat  are  the  chief 
impediments  to  the  traveller's  repose  in  tlie  diiy, 
for  as  to  the  incessant  chirping  of  the  wood- 
cricket,  he  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  though 
he  will  hardly  bring  himself  to  consider  its  note 
musical,  as  the  ancients  seem  to  have  thought. 

At  3.15  P.M.  we  descend  from  the  khan  into 
the  valley,  with  the  village  of  VarUm  on  the  left, 
and  beyond  it  the  mountain  Ol^tzika ',  as  the 
highest  point  of  the  range  to  the  left  of  our  road, 
and  the  most  remarkable  peak  in  all  the  surround- 
ing country  is  now  called.  I  know  not  where  we 
are  to  look  for  its  ancient  name.  Below  Varlam 
are  some  fields  of  tobacco,  but  the  chief  produce 
of  this  valley,  as  well  as  of  that  below  Muliana,  is 
kalambokki. 

At  4.45,  after  having  crossed  the  plain,  there  is 
a  further  descent,  with  the  village  of  Pesta  on  the 
right,  to  a  fine  source  of  water  on  tiie  road  side. 
Here,  to  the  left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 

'  *OXirfu-a.  I  follow  the  or-       ing,   as  usual  where  the   rf  is 
thography  of  Mek'tius  in  this      concerned,  in  Olyljka. 
mme ;  but  the  vulgar  sound- 
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rises  a  sloping  cultivated  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  the  rains  of  a  triangular  Hellenic  for- 
tress, naturally  fortified  at  the  back  by  a  preci- 
pice, which  overhangs  the  ravine  lying  between  it 
and  Mount  Olj^ka.  Twenty  minutes  farther 
there  is  another  paleo-kastro,  at  about  an  equal 
distance  to  the  left  of  our  road,  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  former,  and  similarly  situated,  but  the  hill 
is  steeper,  higher,  and  more  uneven,  and  the  in- 
dosed  space  is  larger.  We  now  begin  to  descend 
towards  the  great  plain  of  loannina,  and  at  5. 52 
arrive  at  the  khan  and  small  village  of  St.  Deme- 
trius, situated  in  a  little  bay  of  the  plain,  half  an 
hour  beyond  which,  Bartzi  is  on  the  side  of  the 
hills  on  the  left;  hereabouts  are  several  round 
ponds  in  the  plain,  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  water  lilies.  We  hasten  forward,  and  at 
eight  arrive  at  loannina.  The  distance  from  Arta 
is  about  forty-two  miles  by  the  road.  In  time,  it  is 
thus  generally  reckoned  :  from  Arta  to  Khanopulo, 
1.30;  to  Kometzadhes,  1.30;  to  a  ruined  khan 
under  Muliana,  1.30  ;  to  Pendepigadhia,  1.30  ; 
to  Ai  Dhimitri,  3 ;  to  loannina,  3.  Total,  12 
hours,  or  14  with  baggage. 

June  29. — Since  my  visit  to  the  Vezir  at  Tepe- 
l^ni,  he  has  built  a  foundery  at  Bunila,  in  the 
plain  of  loannina,  where  he  had  before  established 
a  colony  of  Bulgarians,  whom  he  brought  here  in 
1802,  on  his  return  from  the  Danube,  and  lodged 
in  cottages  built  in  a  qradrangle,  like  their  own 
native  palankas.  When  I  asked  His  Highness  how 
he  procured  copper  to  make  his  gun-metal,  *'  I 
collect  it,"  he  says,  **  from  my  subjects;  one  far- 
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nishea  an  old  pot,  and  another  a  kettle.'"  A  mag- 
nificent room,  which  he  lias  just  finished  in  hie 
new  serai  in  the  Kastro,  ifi  prohably  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  the  Sultan  himself.  It  is  covered  with 
a  Grobelin  carpet,  which  has  the  cypher  of  the 
King  of  France  on  it,  aad  was  purchased  by  the 
Pasha's  agent  at  Corfu.  His  Highness  has  lately 
taken  Dr.  Frank,  formerly  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the  French  army  of  Egypt,  into  his  service,  at 
10,000  piastres  a  year.  In  the  evening  he  has 
some  mortar  practice  at  Bunila,  with  an  old  five 
or  six  inch  mortar,  which  has  been  considerably 
damaged  by  its  employment  in  the  siege  of  Suli, 
They  fire  loaded  shells,  one  of  which  exjitodes 
close  to  a  party  of  Greeks  standing  upon  a  height, 
but  fortunately  without  hurting  any  of  them.  The 
Pasha  laughs  very  heartily  at  the  joke.  We  then 
visit  the  foundery,  the  roof  of  wlUch  seems  likely 
to  fall. 

July  1. — This  afternoon  I  set  out  on  a  tour  to 
Suli,  accompanied  by  the  Italian  renegade  Meli- 
met  Effendi,  together  with  one  of  the  Veiir's  trusty 
Albanian  bolu-bashis,  and  his  chief  architect  named 
Peter  of  Korytza.  who  constructed  the  bridge  and 
serai  at  Tepeleni,  and  has  built  many  others  of  the 
Pasha's  palaces  and  castles.  His  Highness  furnishes 
me  with  an  excellent  mule,  for  the  mountain  paths, 
from  his  own  stable.  We  proceed  no  farther  tliis 
evening  than  Rapsista,  a  village  distant  1.30  hour 
from  the  city,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  to  Ai  Dhimilri.  On 
the  hills  above  Rapsista  are  two  or  three  convents 
prettily  situated  auaong  woods  of  pimaria. 
■'-  12 
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July  2. — At  4.10  this  morning  we  quit  Rapsista, 
leaving  the  baggage  to  follow  ;  at  5. 40  leave  the 
khan  of  Ai  Dhimitri  half  a  mile  on  the  left,  then 
ascending  the  lowest  part  of  the  mountain  which 
borders  the  western  side  of  the  plain  of  loannina,  we 
arrive  at  six  in  a  small  level  on  the  summit  where 
the  village  Ferekisi'  is  at  a  short  distance  on  the 
left,  from  thence  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Varia,  and  at  6.23  arrive  at  that  stream  near 
the  beginning  of  its  course.  On  our  left,  as  we 
proceed,  is  the  ridge  which  separates  this  valley 
from  that  of  Pest4  and  Varlam,  and  on  two  points 
of  which  are  the  two  Hellenic  castles  mentioned  on 
the  28th  of  June.  We  now  cross  another  ridge, 
in  the  middle  iiscent  of  which  are  some  ancient 
sepulchres  and  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  in  and 
beside  the  road,  and  then  descend  to  Variadhes, 
where  we  arrive  at  8.  This  is  a  small  village, 
with  a  kula  or  pyrgo  belonging  to  the  Vezir,  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  southern  summit  of 
Mount  Olytzika,  where  the  heights  overlook  the 
narrow  vale  of  the  Varia. 

From  Variadhes,  at  3.30  p.m.,  we  proceed  to 
cross  the  lowest  part  of  the  southern  summit  of 
Mount  015i:zika,  and  arrive  at  6. 3  at  a  church  of 
St.  Elias,  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Varia  from  that  of  a 
branch  of  the  river  of  Suli,  and  commands  a  view 
of  both.  We  descend  the  slope  obliquely  to  the 
left,  and  at  6.45  arrive  at  Dervidjana,  properly 

^itziana*,  situated  amidst  fountains,  large  wal- 
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nut  trees,  vineyards  and  {gardens, — on  tlie  middle 
descent  of  the  ridge,  and  enjoying  a  prospect  of 
the  valley  below  it,  which  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  broken  ground,  streams,  woods,  and  culti- 
vated fields.  At  seven  we  arrive  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  village,  at  the  kula  of  the  Bolu-bashi,  an 
Albanian  of  unusually  polished  manners. 

July  3. — At  four  this  morning  we  descend  into 
the  valley,  and  after  passing  a  tributary  of  the 
river  of  Suli,  cross  at  5.  30  the  principal  branch, 
which,  taking  its  rise  near  the  village  of  Lakia,  is 
called  the  Lakir'itiko.  The  hills  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Nasheri',  which  is  a  peaked  summit,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  hollow  from  Olytzika,  are  covered 
with  oaks,  some  of  which  are  large.  All  the  vil- 
lages in  this  beautiful  valley  formed  a  part  of  the 
Suliote  league  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  power, 
when  Variadhes,  the  vale  of  Varid,  and  all  as  far 
as  the  summit,  overlooking  the  plain  of  loannina, 
were  included  in  it.  The  village  of  Paleokastro, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  left  after  crossing 
the  river,  belonged  to  the  Botzari  family.  Three 
minutes  farther  we  begin  to  ascend  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Suli  at  the  kula  and  tjiftlik  of  Romanates, 
where  are  some  ruins  of  another  tower,  which  was 
surprised  and  blown  up  by  the  SuHotes  during  the 
war.  Aly's  Albanians  having,  as  they  thought, 
secured  the  place,  went  to  forage,  leaving  a  few 
of  their  youngest  soldiers  in  it,  and  on  their  return 
remained  at  night  on  the  outside.  During  the 
night  the  Suliotes,  approaching  silently,  set  fire  to 
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aililiii^  whieh  they  had  laft  mt^theitfootf^  Ae 
lower^  «Dd|  88  aocm  as  it  explodiod,  attaokad^aaiA 
daiif  w  disfierBedv  the  AUMadaoa.  AAer/  ^m  imtft^ 
tlutf}¥e^V'dertroj6d  tib»  church  of i  Rpiaagiitaa,  jittA 
ioiwrcarfed  the > ^lage  inta  aj^iMifc.  fiKsiithenM 
the  woeait  iC]#  ^&e  mduntam  ia  Jnjji  Meepidgpii^t^ 
the  road  ha&ibeen  irdyi  madc^iiiMt^utaasfl^^ 
Ik^ih^ii&BB^hTe^gk^^  iAti<6.ii&  we  fMi  a 

aifpicliiB  ^6fimii  ^'*  sipittfGffiu  ofifjrater^.iia^kilnihMi 
grfomBi^.wi^  piani^m.;  etid>cetttMWMg ifimm  ^nmoD 
ta  aaeend,  arrii^at  7428fQii  the^»eet  Q(idie,iMig^ 
ilKmt  a  mile  to  the  southward^  the higimbaittaN 
flttffiof  the  mountaiii*!  ^Ijefkidhaisiiiisii^t.tiiitlli 
tuiAmBf^  I  Pflbc6  jand  AsAipum  ila  ttbe  w^  «lii 
lUbt  hiiisihehuiid  l?Mga:a«4  ^e  coart  bmi  9mk 
WitiM :  famtiSiiliand  itaiviclutjr^an  hiddoi  Jbg^m 
Ifmet'  summit  of  the  mountam^  immediately  >  oiref^ 
hanging  them. 

After  a  halt  of  six  minutes  we  begin  to  descend ; 
pass  many  remains  of  the  konaks,  or  temporary 
huts  of  loose  stone  constructed  hy  the  contending 
parties  during  the  siege ;  and  having  descended 
the  steep  mountain  on  foot,  arrive  at  8.45  at  the 
village  of  Suli.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain 
^raws  a  great  quantity  of  a  small  fragrant  species 
of  abrotonum,  not  very  common  in  Greece^  and 
bare  named  air tarta. 

r-  Sully  called  Kakosuli  from  its  fame. and  strength, 
like  the  KaicocAcQv  of  Homery.<»r  Megalo-Suli,i  to 
distinguish  it  from*  another  Suli  on  the  Kalama 
below  Zitza,  contains  150  scattered  houses,  all  of 
which  are  in  ruins,  except  five  or  six,  tenanted  by 
Musulman  Albanians,  to  whom  the  Vezir  means 
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to  add  a  colony  of  Christians  from  the  neighhoiir- 
hoodofTepeleni.  The  ruins  of  the  principal  church 
lie  is  now  converting  into  a  mosque.  The  houses, 
which  seem  all  to  have  been  built  on  a  similar 
plan,  were  small  square  buildings,  with  a  pitched 
roof  and  two  stories,  of  which  the  lower  was  a  store 
or  stable,  and  the  upper  contained  two  apartments. 
They  were  dispersed  among  terraces,  artificially 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  now  unculti- 
vated, but  which  formerly  bore  potherbs,  aud  com, 
among  fruit-trees.  In  the  height  of  their  prosperity, 
the  Suliotes  possessed  all  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
plain  of  Glyky,  containing  rice  grounds  and  maize 
lields,iD  the  culture  of  which  they  employed  the  Greek 
peasants  of  that  district,  thinking  such  employments 
beneath  them,  and  delighting  only  in  robbery,  war, 
and  idleness.  The  instances  of  their  activity,  of 
their  swiftness  in  walking  over  the  mountains  and 
through  roads  and  passages,  to  us  impassable,  of 
their  expertness  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  of  their 
keeuness  of  eight,  in  which  they  excelled  all  other 
Albanians,  who  themselves  are  exceeded  only  by 
tlie  Arabs  of  the  desert ;  their  vigilance  and  saga- 
city, their  abiUty  in  planning,  and  activity  in  exe- 
cuting, the  most  refined  stratagems  of  their  desul- 
tory warfare,  would,  in  some  instances,  exceed 
belief,  if  they  were  not  so  universally  attested  by 
their  enemies.  Their  power  of  vision  in  the  night 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  terms  of  astonishment 
by  the  troops  of  Aly  Pasha,  who  opposed  them. 

From  Suli  we  proceeded  south-westward  to  the 
hill  of  Kughni',    an   Albanian  word,    whicli    the 
Kovyyii.     The  proiiuncintiun  is  that  of  Kugni  in  llAlian. 
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Greeks  interpret  Xo^,  a  summit:  the  fort  of 
Kiikia  occupies  the  southern  point  of  the  hill,  and 
is  distant  from  Suli  35  minutest  Kiikia  wbb  the 
last  point  which  resisted  the  arms  of  Al^.  He  is 
now  erecting  a  new  fortress  on  the  spot,  after 
having  levelled  all  the  walls,  huts,  and  meteiis  of 
the  Suliotes,  as  well  as  their  church :  4  or  600 
yards  to  the  northward  of  Kdkia,  and  not  much 
lower  than  that  point,  is  a  peak  called  Ai  Dhon&lo 
(St.  Donatus),  from  a  church  which  formerly 
stood  there,  and  which  the  Pash4  converted  into  a 
kula,  and  made  the  head  quarters  of  the  siege. 

Having  descended  by  the  same  road  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Kughni,  we  foil  into  that  frt>m  Suli 
to'  Kidfo,  near  the  ruined  village  of  Samoniva, 
and  in  half  an  hour  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  Ki&fa, 
or  Gkiafa',  situated  amidst  a  few  terraces  and 
fruit-trees,  and  from  thence,  ascending  the  hill  of 
Trypa,  in  Albanian  Bira.  arrive  at  a  new  fortress, 
not  yet  completed,  situated  on  the  summit  of  this 
narrow  ridge,  and  midway  between  its  two  extremi- 
ties.  The  south-eastern  end  of  the  height  is  the  Bira, 
properly  so  called,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole 
ridge ;  the  north-western  is  specifically  named 
Breke  Vetetiinis,  in  Greek  ri  'Pa)^ii  ti?c  'Acn-pairnc, 
or  the  Hill  of  Lightning,  because  in  stormy  wea- 
ther the  lightning  often  strikes  the  summit,  so 
often  indeed  that  the  Suliotes  were  obliged  to  give 
up  building  upon  it.  A  kula  which  the  Pasha 
erected  there  last  year  has  already  had  one  of  its 
angles  beaten  down  by  a  thunderbolt.    This  point, 

'  See  a  topographical  sketch  of  Suli,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
'  Rtct^,  or  Fria^. 
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in  fact,  being  lofty  and  precipitous,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  much  higher 
mountains,  cannot  fail  often  to  attract  the  electric 
fluid.  Northward  it  looks  down  upon  Kughni,  at 
the  distance  of  1000  or  1200  yards,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  hill  by  a  narrow  vale,  in  which  the 
Laki6tiko,  or  main  branch  of  the  river  of  Suli  is 
joined  by  the  Tzingariotiko,  so  called  as  rising  near 
the  village  of  Tzingari,  on  the  mountain  which 
rises  to  the  northward  of  the  liill  of  Kughni.  The 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  Mount  Trypa,  which  the 
Vezir  began  to  build  as  soon  as  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Suli,  is  now  nearly  finished  :  my  companion 
KyrPefros,  of  Korytza,  is  the  architect.  The  crest 
of  the  ridge  is  so  narrow,  that  there  is  just  room  for 
a  path,  and  Kyr  Petros  was  obliged  to  level  the 
hill  before  he  began  the  castle.  Towards  the 
mountain  of  Tzikurates,  which  is  separated  from 
the  hill  of  Trypa  by  the  river,  and  commands  it  on 
the  southern  side,  as  the  mountain  of  Suli  does 
on  the  eastern,  he  has  built  bomb-proof  ma- 
gazines, casemates,  and  cisterns.  He  has  also 
completed  a  house  for  the  officer  in  command, 
and  is  now  building  a  large  serai  for  the  Vezir  in 
the  middle  of  the  fort.  The  only  guns  at  pre- 
sent here  are  two  short  pieces  of  brass,  carrying 
a  121b.  ball.  These  and  two  five  or  six  inch 
mortars  were  all  the  artillery  used  in  the  siege. 
The  hill  of  Trypa  towards  the  river  is  a  rapid 
descent,  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  inter- 
rupted in  many  places  with  precipices  and  pointed 
rocks :  althoucrh  the  slope  forms  an  angle  of  a)>oiit  I 
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30°  with  the  horizon,  the  women  of  Trypa  were  in 
the  habit  of  mounting  it,  with  large  jars  of  water 
from  the  river,  upon  their  heads.  The  south- 
eastern end  of  the  ridge  of  Trypa  terminates  in 
three  pointed  summits,  the  two  northern  of  which 
are  surmounted  by  kulas,  lately  erected  by  the 
Pasha  to  contain  a  guard  of  Albanians ;  one  of 
these  buildings  has  already  been  damaged  by  the 
lightning,  but  not  so  much  as  the  tower  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  mountain.  The  hollow 
between  the  two  northern  summits  of  the  south- 
eastern end  is  properly  the  Trypa  or  cavity  from 
which  the  whole  mountain  takes  its  name,  but 
the  posts  of  the  Suliotes  extended  over  all  this 
extremity  of  the  hill,  and  their  meteris  may  still 
be  traced  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  southern 
gate  of  the  fortress  now  stands ;  100  yards  to  the 
south  of  which,  is  a  small  Suliote  church  still 
subsisting.  As  it  was  necessary  for  the  Pasha, 
when  he  had  expelled  the  Suliotes,  to  build  a 
fortress  for  his  Albanian  garrison,  he  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  site.  Suli,  however,  al- 
though it  would  be  troublesome  to  him  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  is  of  no  importance  as  a  pass 
or  point  of  communication  between  the  several 
parts  of  Aly's  dominions,  nor  can  it  be  of  much 
use  to  him  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  disaster, 
for  the  mountains  on  both  sides  command  it  within 
a  moderate  range  of  cannon-shot ;  and  although 
they  are  very  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides,  an 
active  enemy,  if  superior  in  the  field,  would  soon 
find  the  means  of  transporting  artillery  over  them. 
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upon  all  the  suinmits  around  Suli  are  still  seen 
the  remains  of  the  Meteris  and  Konaks  which 
were  erected  by  the  Pasha's  troops  during  the 
siege.  The  former  are  upon  all  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  commanding  points  of  the  mounttiins, 
and  are  nothing  more  than  little  breastworks  of 
stone,  from  behind  which  the  besieger  fired  his 
long  heavy  musquet,  resting  it  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  The  konaks,  or  lodgings,  were  in  the  most 
unexposed  situations,  and  were  just  large  enough 
to  attbrd  shelter  during  their  hours  of  repose,  to 
the  men  who  were  stationed  at  that  point  of  the 
investment.  As  the  siege  proceeded,  the  meteris 
were  drawn  nearer,  serving  the  purpose  of  ap- 
proaches in  a  regular  siege,  and  blockading  the 
posts  of  the  Suliotes  until  tliey  were  reduced  to 
starvation.  In  like  manner  the  konaks  of  the  Suli- 
otes are  to  be  seen  on  all  the  rocky  points  and 
precipices  of  the  hills  of  Trypa  and  Kughni. 

The  river,  after  the  junction  of  the  two  branches, 
Hows  througli  the  Klisura,  or  narrow  opening  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Tzikurates  and  Zavriikho, 
into  the  plain  of  Glyk^',  where  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Suliotiko,  or  river  of 
Suli.  Along  tlie  rocky  sides  and  precipices  of  the 
Klisura,  above  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  tiie  Vezir 
has  lately  made  a  good  paved  horse  road  from 
Suli  to  Glyk^',  so  that  now  there  is  a  road,  tliougli 
in  some  parts  rather  dangerous,  through  the  entire 
pass,  communicating  from  the  plain  of  Luro,  or  of 
loannina,  into  that  of  Glyky. 

The  view  from  the  Hill  of  Lightning  compre- 
hends all  the  adjacent  part  of  the  plain  uf  Glyky 
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with  its  numerous  villages,  and  I  perceive  at  once 
that  the  river  is  the  ancient  Acheron ;  for  after 
winding  through  the  plain  it  traverses  a  lake,  or 
marsh,  or  rather  combination  of  both,  which  is 
evidently  the  ancient  Palus  Acherusia,  and  then 
fells  into  the  harbour  called  Porto  Fanari,  or 
Splantza,  which  (it  is  equally  manifest)  is  the 
Glycys  Limcn*  :  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  water 
poured  into  it  from  the  lake  and  river,  that  the 
water  of  the  harbour  is  observed  to  be  generally 
fresh,  as  the  ancient  name  implies.  The  harbour 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Acherusia  are  hidden  from 
Trypa  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Tzikurates. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Margai'lti  which  rise 
from  the  western  side  of  the  plain  of  the  Acheron, 
is  a  marsh  called  Vuvo,  through  which  passes  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  flowing  from  the  vicinity 
of  Paramythia.  Its  subsequent  course  is  traceable 
through  the  plain  to  a  high  stone  bridge  near 
Kastri,  a  name  generally  indicative  of  an  ancient 
ute,  and  in  this  instance  derived  fro^  the  con- 
spicuous ruins  of  a  lai^e  Hellenic  city  on  a  height 
ahove  the  village.  The  Vuvo,  as  I  am  informed, 
afterwards  winds  to  the  left  in  e  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Acheron,  and  joins  that  river  near 
the  sea.     It  is  probably  the  ancient  Cocytus. 

In  the  lower  ^art  of  the  plain  the  Suliotiko  or 
Acheron  is  more  commonly  called  Fanarltiko,  or 
the  river  of  Fanari  ;  this  name  (in  Albanian,  Frai) 


'  For  the  Acheron,  Cocytua,  lax  in  Bttnc^wroi.  lav.  1.  8, 
Acherusia,  and  Glycys  Liiiien,  c.  24.  Strabo,  p.  324.  Pau- 
■ee  Thucyd.  I.  1,  c.  46.     Scy-      san.  Atdc.  c.  17. 
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being  generally  applied  to  the  plain  around  and 
below  the  Ackerusia,  as  Glylt^  is  to  the  portion 
above  it  towards  Suli.  Formerly  there  was  a  vil- 
lage and  church  of  Glyky  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  a  little  below  the  spot  where  it  emerges 
from  the  gorges  of  SuH  into  the  plain.  But  this 
church  was  destroyed  by  the  Vezir  two  months 
ago,  and  there  now  remain  only  two  or  three  of 
the  buttresses  which  sustained  the  walls,  and  which 
may  be  remarked  from  the  Trypa.  During  the 
war  this  was  an  important  military  post  of  the 
Suliotes,  and  sometimes  was  equally  useful  to  their 
besiegers.  The  name  Glyk^,  by  a  process  of 
change  not  uncommon  in.  all  countries,  seems  to 
have  spread  from  the  harbour  to  the  plain,  and 
afterwards  to  have  been  applied  specifically  to  a 
place,  where,  though  nothing  but  a  ruined  church 
is  now  to  be  seen,  there  was  probably  a  town  of 
the  Lower  Empire ;  for  Glyky  still  gives  title  in 
conjunction  with  Buthrotum  to  one  of  tlie  bishops 
of  the  province  of  loannina,  whose  residence  is 
Paramythia,  and  the  church  at  Glyky  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  cathedral  of  that  diocese. 
At  Glyki'  the  plain  is  about  five  miles  wide,  and 
extends  to  the  right  in  a  northerly  direction  four 
hours  to  Paramythia.  This  large  town,  which  is  in- 
accessible to  me  at  present  on  account  of  the  hosti- 
lity of  its  chief  family  to  Aly  Pasha,  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Vuvo,  and  has  a 
castle  behind  it  on  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  near  the 
foot  of  the  range  which  terminates  to  tlie  south- 
ward in  the  mountain  of  Zavrukho  and  tlie  Klisura 
of  Suli.    The  eutiru  range,  like  most  of  the  moun- 
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tains  around  Soli,  is  bare  and  rocky  in  the  middle, 
but  is  covered  at  the  sammit  with  pine-troes. 

The  official  name  of  Paramythia,  by  which  it  is 
always  designated  in  the  firm&hns  of  the  Porte,  is 
Aidimat  Kalesi,  or  the  Castle  of  Aidon&t,  which 
doubtless  is  a  corruption  of  ^Aywc  Aowjhrocy  or  St. 
Donatns^  who  was  the  patron  of  this  part  of  the 
country :  the  churoh  of  Glyk^  was  dedicated  to 
him,  as  well  as  another  on  the  ridge  of  Knghni, 
and  a  third  in  the  village  of  SiilL'  It  is  curious 
that  his  name  should  so  nearly  resemble,  especially 
in  modem  Greek  pronunciation,  that  of  'AiSiivfiic, 
the  ancient  monarch  of  this  country ;  for  though 
the  Ghreek  mythology  confounded  Aidoneus  with 
the  lord  of  the  infernal  regions,  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  reality  the  mortal  possessor  of  the  valua- 
ble district  watered  by  the  Acheron,  at  the  time 
when  Theseus,  prince  of  Athens,  was  on  his  tra- 
vels. 

The  Suliotes,  having  no  written  memorials  nor 
any  clear  traditions  older  than  a  century,  it  can 
only  be  offered  as  a  conjecture,  founded  on  strong 
probability,  that  Suli  was  occupied  in  the  thir- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
a  colony  of  those  Albanians,  who,  at  the  latter 
period,  overran  the  Despotate  of  the  West,  avoid- 
ing loannina  the  capital,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  Greek,  Servian,  or  Frank  princes ;  but  settling 
at  Arta  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  and  ex- 
tending themselves,  as  their  present  settlements 
and  the  use  of  their  language  indicate,  throughout 
maritime  Epirus^  from  lUyria  nearly  to  the  Am- 
bracic  Gulf.     The  Turks,  when  they  penetrated 
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into  Epirus,  were  satisfied  witli  the  conquest  of 
Arta  and  loannina,  and  liad  little  temptation  to 
enter  the  poorer  and  more  mountainous  parts  oC 
the  country,  which  neither  the  Greeks,  Vlakhiotes, 
nor  Albanians,  who  possessed  them,  were  disposed 
to  yield  without  a  struggle.  The  Albanians  soon 
discovered  that  the  Ottoman  empire  was  an  ex- 
cellent mart  for  their  services  as  mercenary  in- 
fantry; but  that,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  advan- 
tages in  view,  it  was  necessary  to  profess  the  domi- 
nant religion.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
more  than  half  the  nation  has  become  Musulman, 
that  Mahometan  AlbaniauB  are  to  be  found  in  the 
service  of  every  chieftain  or  governor  of  that  faith, 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  the  Danube  ;  and  that  at  home  they  have 
either  brought  the  Christians  under  their  yoke,  or 
have  forced  them  to  take  refuge  under  a  milder 
despotism  in  Southern  Greece  or  Asia  Minor. 
To  the  former  country  the  stream  of  Albanian 
migration  had  been  setting,  even  before  the 
Turkish  conquest ;  those  countries  having  already 
been  depopulated  by  wars,  or  by  the  bad  govern- 
ment of  the  Franks  and  the  Byzantine  Greeks. 
Such  is  now  the  military  preponderancy  of  the 
Musulman  faith  in  Albania,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Roman  church,  in 
the  district  of  Skodra,  the  Khimariotes  are  the 
only  Christian  Albanians  who  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Suliotes  were  the  last  who  fell 
under  the  Mahometan  yoke. 

During  the  past  century,  as  well  in  the  early 
part   uf  it,    when    loanniua    wa^  governed    by  a 
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Mnsellim  dependent  on  the  Pasha  c^  Aita,  as  after 
the  year  1740,  when  it  became  the  head  of  a  Pa- 
shallk,  the  Soliotes  were  constantly  engaged  in 
war,  with  the  neighbouring  beys  of  Margariti, 
Paramythia,  or  loannina;  for  it  was  not  ontil 
A15^  succeeded  to  the  government  of  loannina,  in 
the  year  1788,  that  a  £aictious  oligarchy,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Albanian  towns,  and  which  had  left 
very  little  authoii^  to  the  Sultan's  officer,  was 
rendered  powerless,  and  has  at  length  been  stripped 
by  Aljr  of  the  greater  part  of  their  property.  The 
Suliotes  soon  found  that  they  had  an  opponent  in 
A15^  far  more  formidable  than  they  had  yet  known  ; 
and  that  to  resist  such  a  bold  and  crafty  enemy 
would  require  all  their  energy.  Nor  was  the 
Pashd  less  prompt  in  arriving  at  the  conviction 
that  he  could  have  little  hope  of  extending  his 
power  in  the  degree  which  his  ambition  contem- 
plated, until  he  had  reduced  the  Suliotes,  who 
were  a  constant  rallying  point  to  the  Christians, 
were  capable  of  strengthening  by  their  alliance 
every  Mahometan  chieftain  disposed  to  resist  him, 
and  even  threatened  his  capital  whenever  he  might 
be  engaged  in  any  distant  undertaking.  By  his 
usual  artifices,  he  succeeded  first  in  turning  against 
them  one  or  two  of  their  Musulman  neighbours, 
and  then  the  Christian  armatoli  of  Acarnaiiia  and 
j3Stolia ;  which  so  provoked  the  Suliotes,  that  their 
predatory  excursions,  hitherto  confined  to  hostile 
and  neighbouring  places,  were  extended  to  Makri- 
noro,  or  to  the  passes  leading  from  Arta  to  loan- 
nina, and  even  into  the  plain  of  loannina,  where 
they  plundered  travellers  without  distinction,  and 
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never  spared  the  life  of  a  Mahometan  unless  with 
the  prospect  of  a  heavy  ransom. 

The  war  between  AIJ"  and  the  Suliotes  was 
actively  carried  on  during  the  years  1790  and 
1791.  In  1792  the  Pasha  made  that  formidable 
attack  upon  the  mountain  itself  wliich  has  been 
related  by  Eton  on  the  authority  of  a  Greek  inter- 
preter in  the  service  of  the  French  consulate  at 
Saloniki,  who  happened  to  be  at  loannina  at  the 
time.  His  army  approached  Suli  from  the  plain 
of  Glyk^",  forced  the  Kliaiira  witli  difficulty,  met 
with  a  still  more  resolute  opposition  in  the  pass  of 
Paraskevi,  which  leads  between  the  hilU  of  Kuglint 
and  Bira  to  Megalo-Suli ;  but  succeeded  by  the 
effect  of  superior  numbers  in  obtaining  a  momen- 
tary possession  of  the  town,  when  both  women  and 
men  rushing  forth  against  them,  and  an  attack 
being  made  at  the  same  instant  on  their  rear,  by  a 
party  which  for  this  purpose  waited  only  to  receive 
a  signal  from  Bira,  the  Mahometans  were  totally 
defeated  with  an  immense  slaughter,  and  with  very 
little  loss  to  the  Suliotes.  Mukhtar  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  Aly  fled  with  precipitation  to  loan- 
nina, fearing  to  be  intercepted. 

Tliis  victory  saved  the  Suliotes  from  any  serious 
danger  for  the  next  six  years,  during  which  they 
were  aided  by  a  tacit,  but  not  less  real  alliance 
with  the  Venetian  towns  of  Prevyza  and  Parga  ; 
and  through  them  with  tlie  adjacent  islands,  the 
Septinsular  government  having  always  been  sensi- 
ble of  the  necessity  of  maintauiing  good  terms  with 
the  tribes  of  the  opposite  continent,  and  of  prevent- 
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ing  any  single  chieftain  from  acquiring  too  lai^e 
a  portion  of  the  Epirote  coast,  upon  which  the 
islands  depend  for  the  supply  of  several  objects  of 
prime  necessity.  Ultimately,  however,  this  con- 
nection of  Suli  with  the  Venetian  places  was  des- 
tined to  contribute  to  its  ruin ;  for  when  the  de* 
signs  of  the  French  Republic  s^inst  Turkey  be- 
came apparent,  Suli  was  involved  in  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  Porte  s^ainst  all  those  who  were 
suspected  of  being  friendly  to  the  French  in  this 
quarter ;  and  when  Alj^  had  taken  Pr^vyza,  it  gave 
him  great  influence  over  all  the  neighbouring 
Musulmans,  and  left  them  no  plea  for  declining 
to  join  him  against  the  Suliotes,  as  abettors  of 
enemies  who  threatened  the  Turkish  empire  with 
destruction. 

Before  the  Suliote  war,  which  began  in  1798, 
the  increase  of  Aly's  power  and  his  unceasing  ac- 
tivity had  curtailed  the  Suliotes  of  some  of  their 
dependencies,  and  had  diminished  the  number  of 
their  combatants.  The  history  of  this  last  and 
longest  of  the  Suliote  wars,  which  continued  to 
1803  without  any  intermission  except  in  the  year 
1802,  when  Al^  Pasha,  as  Rnmili  Valesi,  was  em- 
ployed against  the  adherents  of  Pasvdnt  Oglu  near 
Adrianople,  has  been  written  by  a  native  of  Parga, 
a  part  of  whose  narrative  has  been  printed.  As 
he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  some  education,  who 
treated  the  subject  with  great  minuteness  and  ap- 
parent accuracy,  and  was  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  events  in  a  neighbouring  and  allied 
town,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  collect  a 
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more  correct  account  from  the  illiterate  actors  in 
the  contest,  now  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the 
Vezir's  dominions,  or  in  the  Seven  Ulands'. 

The  greatest  misfortune,  or  rather  the  certain 
niin  of  Suli,  was  the  defection  of  its  own  citizens. 
The  arch-traitor  was  George  Botzari,  who  received 
a  bribe  from  the  Vezir  to  desert  with  his  fara 
before  the  war  began,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  it, 
tempted  others  to  follow  his  example.  Bira  was 
lost  in  this  manner,  by  the  desertion  of  the  Zer- 
vates,  about  two  months  after  the  loss  of  the  town 
of  Suli,  and  Avariko  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
treacheryon  the  partof  Pi'Lios  Gusi.  After  the  fall 
of  Bira,  the  Vezir's  troops  began  to  invest  the  hill  of 
Kughni,  where  300  families  were  collected.  The  four 
pieces  of  ordnance  before-mentioned  were  jilaced  at 
Ai  Dhonato,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  of  Light- 
ning, in  situations  which  are  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  summit  of  Kughni.  The  Pasha  was  totally  in 
want  of  artillery-men  ;  and  although  his  shells  de- 
stroyed the  houses  of  Kughni,  not  more  than  three 
of  the  garrison  were  killed  by  them.  The  Suliotes 
made  bomb-proofs  by  digging  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  covering  them  with  a  slanting  roof  of  timber, 
spread  with  boughs  and  earth.  The  women  took 
reftige  in  a  cavern,  or  in  little  koniks  of  loose 
stones,  constructed  for  the  occasion  ou  tlic  western 
side  of  the  hill,  where  they  were  covered  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  On  the  summit  there  was  nothing 
but  a  slight  wall,  comprehending  a  small  church 

'  For  an  abstract  of  this  work,  see  a  note  at  tlie  end  of  this 
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to  the  eastward,  of  which  the  foondatioiui  now 
remain.  The  rest  of  the  fortress  consisted  only  of 
the  walls  of  the  exterior  houses,  united  and  loop- 
holed.  The  Vezlr's  Mahometan  Albanians  showed 
as  much  perseverance  in  the  attack  as  their  Chris- 
tian opponents  in  the  defence :  the  former  climbed 
up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  particularly  on  the  west, 
and  made  some  small  meteris  of  stone  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  yards  only  from  the  enemy's  kon&ks. 
The  Suliote  women  exposed  themselves  to  the  jfire 
of  the  enemy,  supplied  the  men  with  water,  am- 
munition and  provisions,  and  when  not  otherwise 
employed,  discharged  voUies  of  verbal  abuse  against 
the  assailants.  When  resistance  began  to  be  hope- 
less, a  part  of  the  garrison  made  their  escape  by 
forcing  their  way  over  the  enemy's  meteris,  like 
the  Platsans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  de- 
fence was  chiefly  prolonged  by  the  exhortations 
and  example  of  a  priest  named  Samuel,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  ^g(Ban  islands,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  who,  after  the 
capitulation,  was  blown  up  in  the  magazine,  which 
stood  at  the  northern  end  of  the  hill,  within  the 
present  fortress.  One  of  the  Pasha's  officers,  who 
had  been  sent  to  receive  the  fortress  and  its  stores, 
suffered  with  him  and  two  or  three  other  persons, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  explosion  was  either 
accidental,  or  premeditated  by  the  priest,  and  not 
as  some  persons  imagine,  the  result  of  a  scheme 
of  AXif  Pasha,  to  get  rid  in  this  manner  of  his 
most  formidable  opponent ;  but  who,  in  fact,  was 
already  in  his  power.  The  Vezir's  Albanians  assert 
that  it  was  an  accident ;  but  the  Suliotes  main- 
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tain  that  it  was  the  deed  of  Samuel,  which  is  very 
probable,  as  he  could  not  expect  any  mercy  if 
taken,  and  as  it  accords  with  liis  determined  cha- 
racter, and  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  generalj  who 
ofteD  exhibit  similar  examples  of  desperation.  The 
remaining  families  had  permission  to  retire  unmo- 
lested in  whatever  direction  they  thought  fit ;  but 
the  Vezir,  in  violation  of  his  promises,  intercepted 
many  of  them  in  their  retreat,  and  brought  them 
to  loannina.  Of  those  who  escaped,  the  greater 
part  are  now  in  the  Greek  corps,  formed  by  the 
Russians  in  the  islands,  and  many  of  the  women 
and  children  are  in  the  domestic  service  of  the 
Christians  of  Epirus.  There  are  now  about  seventy 
men  prisoners  at  loannina,  and  as  many  women 
and  children.  These  the  Vez'ir  gradually  disperses 
among  his  tjiftllks  as  labourers,  and  generally 
sends  them  to  the  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy 
situations. 

July  4. — This  afternoon,  having  descended  on 
foot  from  the  castle  to  the  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Kiafa,  we  proceed  at  3.45  eastward,  aloug  the 
hollow  between  the  mountain  of  Suli  and  the  hill 
of  Trypa.  At  the  end  of  this  pass,  just  under  the 
Trypa,  stands  the  ruined  village  of  Avariko',  from 
whence  there  is  a  descent  into  a  deep  ravine, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  great  mountains 
of  Suli  and  Tzikurates  ;  one  of  the  darkest  and 
deepest  of  the  glens  of  Greece  :  on  either  side  rise 
perpendicular  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  which  are 
little  intervals  of  scanty  soil,  bearing  holly-oaks, 
ilices,  and  other  shrubs,   and  which  admit  occa- 
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sionally  a  view  of  the  higher  smnmitg  of  the  two 
mountaiiiB  cohered  with  oaks,  and  at  the  sammit 
of  all  with  pines.  Here  the  road  is  passable  only 
on  foot,  by  a  perilous  ledge  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Suli ;  terminating  at  a  narrow  open- 
ing, where  the  Acheram  enters  the  defile  from  the 
▼ale  of  Tervitziand.  The  river  in  the  pass  is  deep 
and  rapid,  and  is  seen  at  the  bottom  fietlling  in  many 
places  in  cascades  over  the  rocks,  though  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  be  heard,  and  in  most  places  inac- 
cessible to  any  but  the  foot  of  a  goat  or  a  Suliote, 
On  the  side  of  the  road,  at  intervals,  planks  are 
collected,  which  have  been  sawn  out  of  the  oaks 
on  the  spot,  and  left  in  readiness  to  be  removed. 

At  6.45  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  defile,  and 
descend  into  a  valley,  where  the  river,  coming 
from  the  north  in  a  direction  almost  at  right  angles 
to  its  course  through  the  Suliote  glens,  previously 
makes  many  turns  and  meanders,  as  if  unwilling 
to  enter  such  a  gloomy  passage.  At  6,  leaving 
Seritziand  close  to  the  right,  where  only  five  or 
six  houses  now  remain,  and  to  the  left  Gordna, 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  range  of  Tziku- 
rates,  we  cross  the  river  at  6.15,  and  immediately 
ascend  into  a  vale,  or  opening  between  the  ridge 
of  Tzikurates  and  Mount  Nasseri,  which  latter 
here  changes  its  direction,  and  turns  eastward  to- 
wards Lure  and  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  From  hence 
riding  over  a  beautiful  undulated  valley,  naturally 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated,  we  arrive  at  7  at  Zer- 
mi,  where  the  Vezlr  has  lately  built  a  tjiftlik  of 
five  or  six  cottages,  inclosed  by  a  square  wall. 
My  konak  is  an  open  gallery  on  the  outside  of  one 
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of  the  huts.     In  the  evening  the  whole  atmoapliere 
glitters  with  fire  flies. 

July  5. — At  4.20,  a.m.  we  begin  to  follow  the 
same  valley,  descending  towards  the  south-east : 
the  aides  oi"  the  bills  and  the  valley  become  more 
woody  as  we  advance.  At  5  the  monastery  of 
Araasii'  is  a  little  on  the  right  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  Zerlia  a  small  village  is  on  the 
heights  to  the  left.  Near  the  monastery  there 
are  said  to  be  many  ancient  6epulclires,  few  of 
which  have  ever  been  opened ;  tbey  show  that 
the  monastery  occupies  a  Hellenic  site.  As  the 
name  appears  to  be  ancient,  Arassus  may  very 
possibly  have  been  one  of  those  numerous  cities 
of  Epirus  unnoticed  by  history,  but  of  which  the 
former  existence  is  well  attested  by  their  remains. 
At  5.30  a  tumulus  occurs  on  the  road  side,  and 
at  5.45  the  village  Kutzanopulo  on  the  hill  to 
the  left.  We  soon  afterwards  arrive  on  the  bank 
of  a  dry  torrent,  shaded  with  fine  planes,  where 
the  valley  opens  towards  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  a 
rich  level  is  covered  with  plantations  of  maize. 
Leaving  tlie  castle  and  village  of  Luro  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  the  left,  we  proceed  to  skirt  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Zaiongo  which  is  united  by  a 
lower  ridge  with  the  hills  on  the  right  side  of  the 
vale  which  we  have  passed.  After  having  made 
the  semi-tour  of  the  mouutain,  through  a  wood  of 
small  oaks,  Libokhovo  remains  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  left,  at  8  ;  soon  after  which  we  begin 
to  ascend  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
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at  8.20  arrive  at  Kamarina  \  a  village  of  30  or  40 
Greek  families,  situated  among  fruit  gardens  at 
the  copious  sources  of  a  little  stream  which  flaws 
to  the  plain  of  Lamari,  and  there  unites  with  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  sea  alittle  to  the  south- 
ward of  a  small  harbour  called  Agriapidhia. 

My  lodging  is  a  chamber  and  open  gallery  in 
the  serai,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  Christian  captain  of 
Armatoli,  named  lanaki,  who  is  entrusted  by  the 
Vezir  with  the  government  of  the  surrounding 
district.  The  village  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  gulf  and  plain  of  Arta,  with  the  mountains 
around  them,  including  the  Makrinoro,  the  hills 
of  Valto  and  Xeromero,  and  to  the  southward,  the 
town,  channel,  and  whole  island  of  Lefkadha, 
ending  in  Cape  Ducato,  to  the  right  of  which  is 
seen  the  Point  of  Viscardo,  in  Kefalonia.  Within 
this  magnificent  amphitheatre  appear  the  town  of 
Prevyza,  the  peninsulas  of  Actium  and  NicopoUs^ 
and  immediately  below  us  an  undulated  country 
and  plain,  consisting  of  pasture,  corn-fields,  and 
olives,  forming  the  district  of  Lamari.  A  line  of 
tall  detached  masses  is  seen  stretching  across  the 
plain,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  stone  and  Roman 
tile.  These  are  the  piers  of  the  ruined  aqueduct 
of  Nicopolis. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Zalongo  ^  which 
is  a  mile  to  the  north-eastward  of  Kamarina,  is 
famed  for  having  twice  been  the  scene  of  a  gallant 
resistance  of  the  Suliotes.     On  the  first  occasion, 


'  Ka/iapt rrt.  and  Xoyyoc*  a  forest,  in  middle 

*  ZaXoyyoc,  from  <^a,  intens,      and  modern  Greek. 
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100  fiBtmilies,  who  had  retired  hither  by  capitala- 
tion  from  Snli  and  Kadfiei,  and  who  had  lived  on 
the  hill  unmolested  until  the  reduction  of  Kughni, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  order  of  the  Year,  on 
the  pretence  that  the  natural  strength  of  the  po- 
sition had  tempted  them  to  commit  acts  of  hostility 
against  him.  When  affidrs  became  desperate, 
Kitzo  Botzari  and  a  party  with  him  escaped.  Of 
the  rest,  150  persons  were  made  slaves,  25  heads 
were  brought  to  the  Albanian  Bolu-b&shi  at  Ka- 
marina,  who  commanded  the  attack,  and  6  men 
and  22  women  threw  themselves  from  the  rocks,  at 
the  place  where  the  precipice  is  highest,  in  prefer- 
ence to  fSedling  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Several  of  the  women  who  had  in&nts,  were  seen 
to  throw  them  over  before  they  took  the  fatal 
leap.  Last  year  again,  in  the  month  of  July,  a 
party  of  400  Suliotes,  under  Botzari,  sent  over  by 
the  Russians  to  assist  the  Beys  of  Tzamurid  in 
their  war  with  A15^,  stood  a  siege  here,  in  con- 
junction with  as  many  Tzamidhes,  for  six  weeks, 
against  a  large  force  sent  against  them  by  the 
Vezir;  they  capitulated,  on  condition  being  per- 
mitted to  return  with  their  arms  into  Tzami. 

The  meteris  of  the  Suliotes  are  still  seen  on  the 
weak  points  of  the  cliffs,  which  surround  the  hill 
on  all  sides,  and  particularly  near  a  winding  road 
which  ascends  through  the  cliffs,  frt)m  the  deserted 
monastery  of  Z&longo  to  its  met6khi  of  ''Ayioc  Ta^c- 
ap^fiC)  or  St.  Michael,  which  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  summit,  and  is  still  occupied  by  two 
or  three  monks.  The  monastery  stands  just  under 
the  cliffs  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  hill ;  from 
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which  point  the  tabular,  though  sloping  summit, 
which  is  of  an  oval  form,  rises  gradually  to  the 
opposite  extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  a  natu- 
ral citadel,  200  yards  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  35  broad.  All  the  summit  around  the  me- 
tokhi  is  covered  with  low  oaks.  No  remains  of 
Hellenic  architecture  are  to  be  seen  on  this  height, 
though  it  commands,  at  a  distance  not  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  hill  itself,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Acropolis  of  an  ancient  city  of  great 
extent. 

This  Acropolis  occupies  a  level  about  1000  yards 
long,  and  one-fourth  at  the  utmost  of  that  breadth, 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  low  cliffs  on  every 
side,  except  to  the  north,  where  it  is  still  better 
fortified  by  high  rocky  summits,  connected  with 
the  height  of  Zalongo  by  a  lower  crest  or  ridge  ;  on 
the  farther  extremity  of  which  stands  the  monastery. 
The  ruined  walls  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  traced  in 
their  entire  circuit,  but  are  best  preserved  at  the 
western  end,  and  towards  the  upper  ciifts.  There 
were  very  few  towers,  and  the  masonry  is  so  com- 
pletely of  the  second  order,  that  I  do  not  observe 
one  regular  course,  or  rectangular  stone.  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  incloaure  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  towards  the  western  end,  is  a  theatre  in 
good  preservation,  of  which  the  interior  diameter 
ia  50  feet ;  the  rows  of  seats,  which  are  37  in 
number,  are  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
praecinctio,  or  Staliofta,  the  lower  containing  24 
rows,  the  upper  13.  The  cavea  is  greater  than  a 
semi-circle,  and  is  divided  into  cunei,  separated  by 
steps.     The  outer  circular  wall  of  the  cavea,  and 


fit  vfrniem,. 

tCllKAygxttial  vMBouryf  wtthout  aay  sqaiied^  9ttMei 
«Ml:iiuie  iwdl  piPteervied.  The  s^eaieyOT  jSteiMrtfia 
p{jiroDt  pf  ^6  cavelt  was  dtlrided  idtoJt#i^riQoii-f 
pitoeiitfl^  cf  ( whkb  tibe  mner  ii^  e^pnd  iii  lem|plii 
Id  11m$  ioiier  4ifuneter  of  Ijte  liiaatiey  land^tte  iiirtif 
|(ri|  that  lmgth^botb  were  •iK>ut  24^  £^ 

i^iFr  * "  . I  ' '  *  Two  imoieiise  IragmiiBltiiif 

ittK^k,  wiudb  himftfiyj^ 
from  the  diiflb^aboip^fiiMS 
lying  on  the  cavminlbii 
aecident  »  8ay>^tdiiUF9 
•   happened  not  msmyi  yjurt 

w^kk  the  descent  from  l^nce  to  the  ifest^ra  ite# 
ihMEiifyofthe  AcropoU^  tiear  wh^re  it  teriattriMeil 
iw  an  angle,  h  a  subterraneous  building,  which  Am 
peasants  call  the  Vasilospito,  or  King's  House* 
Its  plan  resembles,  on  a  small  scale,  that  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  it  was 
intended  probably  for  a  similar  purpose ;  but  in-- 
stead  of  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  it  is  con* 
structed  of  masonry.  A  passage,  nineteen  feet  in 
length  and  five  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  curved  roof 
one  foot  and  a  half  high,  leads  to  a  chamber  nine 
feet  nine  inches  square,  and  having  a  similar  roof 
five  feet  seven  inches  in  height.  The  arches  are 
not  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
arch,  but  are  hollowed  out  of  horizontal  courses  of 

^  Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  au-  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
thority  of  Mr.  Jone8»  says  that  (ihe  ruins,  which  was  not  seen 
inhere  is  aiiatlier J^falf;«  t9l;p^,,;4ti|if|&|>y  Jt|iwHu^s  or myselt 
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stone  :  the  interior  of  the  arch  is  plastered,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  small  cornice  in  the  same  mate- 
rial at  the  bottom  of  the  curve.  The  architrave  of 
the  outer  entrance  is  formed  of  a  single  stone  seven 
feet  long.  The  passage  and  chamber,  but  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  are  obstructed  with  stones  and 
rubbish ;  so  that  in  no  place  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  more  than  six  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  arch.  There  is  an  excavation  of  earth  before 
the  door;  and  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  roof,  which 
was  probably  in  former  times  entirely  covered 
with  earth,  is  now  partly  visible  on  the  outside. 
These  seem  to  be  the  effects  of  a  search  which 
has  been  made  for  treasure.  Upon  the  roof  He 
several  stones  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a  circle, 
belonging  apparently  to  some  circular  building  of 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Not  far  from  this  sub- 
terraneous building  there  is  a  vaulted  postern- 
gate  in  the  wall,  tlie  arch  of  which  is  formed  by 
concave  stones,  as  in  the  Vasilospito ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  concave  parts  of  the  two  upper  stones 
do  not  meet,  and  the  top  is  completed  by  a  flat 
stone'.  The  wall  is  here  entirely  of  the  second 
order. 

The  principal  gate  of  this  fortress,  which  is  still 
in  good  preservation,  is  in  the  western  front,  be- 
tween the  theatre  and  Vasilospito.  It  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  square  tower,  in  one  of  which 
stands  a  sorus,  formed  of  a  single  stone  with  an 
operculum,  which  has  been  removed  just  enougii 


'  1  have  siace  remarked  the  same  kind  of 
Mine  srcfaed  gates-  in  Acatnania. 
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to  admit  of  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  tomb  and  of  an  abstraction  of  them.  Below 
the  theatre  are  many  rectangular  foundations,  all 
of  polygonal  masonry,  and  apparently  belonging 
to  very  large  buildings.  In  some  places  the  an-* 
cient  streets  may  be  traced,  crossing  one  another 
at  right  angles.  The  circuit  of  the  fortress  is  up* 
wards  of  a  mile,  and  that  of  the  city  could  not 
have  been  less  than  three  miles ;  for  though  I 
cannot  exactly  trace  the  inclosure  of  the  exterior 
town  towards  the  south,  a  piece  of  wall,  which 
crosses  the  slope  of  the  mountain  ten  minutes  be- 
low Kamarina,  serves  to  mark  the  extent  in  that 
direction.  Along  the  foot  of  the  wall,  between  the 
great  gate  and  Kamarina,  and  particularly  in  a 
spot  immediately  behind  the  village,  are  many 
tombs  of  an  ordinary  kind,  seven  to  nine  feet  long, 
and  three  or  four  wide.  They  were  either  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  covered  with  three  massy  pieces 
of  stone,  or  where  the  soil  was  earthy,  had  sides 
constructed  of  four  fragments  of  stone  set  edge- 
ways, with  a  covering  of  similar  slabs.  Having 
caused  four  of  these  tombs  to  be  opened,  I  found 
in  the  first  a  great  number  of  broken  vases  and 
bones,  three  or  four  small  lachrymatories,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  and  several  long  rectan- 
gular pieces  of  iron,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  covered  with  gold  leaf.  The  second  tomb, 
though  it  had  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
opened,  produced  nothing,  not  even  bones  :  a  part 
of  its  cover  and  all  the  body  of  the  tomb  was  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  The  third,  which  was  also  hewn 
^ut  of  the  solid  rock,  produced  fragments,  but  not 
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many,  of  skulls  and  bones,  with  coarse  vases  of  the 
usual  forms,  together  with  fragments  of  utengils 
made  of  lead,  and  a  circular  mirror  of  copper  or 
mixed  metal,  six  inches  in  diameter,  placed  within 
a  covering  of  thinner  metal ;  the  histre  is  still 
perfect  on  the  side  which  has  been  protected  by 
the  covering.  The  opposite  side  has  a  rim  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high,  and  the  handle  has  an 
ornamented  border.  The  same  tomb  contained 
also  a  leaden  box  two  inches  and  one-eighth  higli, 
and  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  diameter,  shaped 
like  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  having  a  button 
serving  for  a  handle  in  tlie  centre  of  the  lid.  As 
the  labourers  believed  that  the  box  contained 
jewels,  and  were  afraid  perhaps  of  an  avania,  t 
opened  it  in  their  presence  ;  nothing  remained  in 
it  but  some  earth,  amidst  which  were  two  or  three 
shells  of  a  minute  kind  of  snail.  The  mirror,  and 
the  box  which  once  contained  probably  some  oint- 
ment or  perfume,  show  the  tomb  lo  have  been  that 
of  a  female.  In  the  fourth  sepulchre  were  found 
two  or  three  vases,  and  some  more  of  the  orna- 
ments of  iron  and  gold  above-mentioned.  The 
speculum  was  placed  vertically  at  the  feet  of  the 
deceased :  the  vases  were  found  in  every  part  of 
the  tombs,  and  are  all 
of  the  most  ordinary 
kind  of  Greek  pottery. 
The  annexed  was  the 

only  form  among  them         [I       f]        ^x::z::i^  ■ 
that  is  not  very  com-       ciii^^A, 
monly  found  in  Greece. 

This  great  city  1  take  to  have  been  Cassope,  or 


ttft 


f<nin> 


^«  idty  iif  dte  Clasmpeei)^  who  damf^d'^^, 
^tiune  country  betwefeii  lliaiprolk  loid  t^dblAiMw 
'Gktf^  ;and  bordered  on  die  temlify  iHSiMd&ffetmhi 
Sii  mUbxmgh'  in  tiie  lime  of  Sc^lui  jdM  43iMMfMi 
ttHFelt  ic«yiii8^9  dr  in  small  tomdm^  itmjmtffm^ 
WAe  that  the  most  adVantegednaljfidEtiii^^ 
tkosei  towns  beodme  subfiequendy  the  heJBkd /of  i|(e 
IMtioi^  idien  the:  CaBBOpeei  arosb  to  waah  ^mlmltsm 
loiobtdin>  Pandosia  imd  some  othw^  jlhmmimAm 
jBiisnent  Theaprotia  ^  Tibe  Aaropo]i»^«11ttNtfi«^ 
kAkk  the  maabn^  ii^ieatearao  i^raidtelaffliafA 
qoibfy  may  have  been  the  Kti^y  <^tefl  dttfaa  ;ifeii 
litaie  joi  Seylax^  and  the  lower  dty  mayillaip  ihMi 
Mded  at  that  later  period  to  which  llie^4o&iarifef 
iiiar  Cassopfei  have  the  appearance  of  bdoa^agi 
Hilt  this  pec^le  had  a  capital  city,  10  ah6mi%^ 
'Biedoms,  who,  in  relating  an  expeditionitf  iiyeii^ 
ens,  commander  of  the  forces  of  Cassander,  against 
Alcetas,  king  of  Epirus,  in  the  year  B.C.  312, 
states  that  Lyciscus,  marching  from  Acamania  into 
Epirus,  pitched  his  camp  near  the  city  Cassopia  '. 
Alcetas,  after  having  sent  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Teucer,  to  collect  forces,  advanced  to  meet 
Lyciscus ;  but  his  Epirotes  having  passed  over 
to  the  enemy  before  the  reinforcements  arrived. 


^  Mcra  ^c  QivKpiariav  Rao-- 
ffiM-ia  ifrrXy  tQvoq*  oIkovvi  ^c 
oSroc  Kara  KwfjLag'  trapoiKovtri  Se 
oh'Ot  €iac  tic  roy  'Avaxropucov 
K6kiroy.  —  Scylax    in  Kafftrw' 

OlKouffi  Be  toIq  fAty  ey  Bt^i^ 
ilawXiovtri  rAy  'EKKfiyiay  'A/cap- 
piyiC . 


€v  iLpitrrep^  Se  fi 

Ni<C((iroXic  f^o-l  rwv  ^Hweiptin'tay 
oi  KatrtrutTaioi  /i^XP^  '^^  f^vypv 
Tov  Kork  ^Ayfipaxiay, — Strabo, 
p.  325. 

'  Demosth.  in  Orat.  de  Ha« 
lonneso. 

'  ircpi  "Koffffwiclay  toXiv. — 
Diodor.  1. 19,  c.  88. 
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he  fled  to  Eurymenie,  where  lie  was  joined  by 
his  sons.  He  then  fought  two  battles  witli  the 
enemy,  and  in  tiie  former  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  the  Macedonians  having  prevailed  in  the 
latter,  he  took  refuge  with  his  two  sons  in  ano- 
ther place  of  strength,  leaving  Eurymenae  to  be 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Lyciscus  ;  soon  after  which 
Cassander,  arriving  in  Epirus,  made  peace  with 
Alcetas,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him.  It 
seems  not  improbable  from  tliese  circumstances, 
that  Eurymenee  stood  in  the  vale  of  the  Upper 
Acheron,  towards  Lakia,  Variadhes,  orTervilziana  ; 
for  the  valley  of  the  Acheron,  below  Suli,  together 
with  the  country  extending  from  thence  to  Za- 
longo,  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  cities 
of  Elaea,  BuchsBtium,  Cichyrns,  Pandosia,  Batiie, 
and  Elateia.  Agriapidhia  was  probably  the  Xi^>, 
or  harbour  of  the  Cassopaei. 

Captain  lanaki  has  an  annual  income  of  about 
1000  piastres,  now  equivalent  to  65/.  sterling.  He 
is  authorized  to  deduct  300  piastres  for  himself, 
and  50  for  each  of  bis  men,  from  the  Vezir's  re- 
venue, which  he  collects;  the  remainder  of  his  in- 
come is  derived  from  fees  on  his  arbitration  of  the 
disputes  which  arise  in  the  district  under  his 
charge.  My  travelling  companion,  Kyr  Petros, 
of  Korytza,  considers  Captain  lanaki  an  object  of 
envy  ;  and  with  reason, — for  although  Peter  is  the 
Vezir's  chief  architect  and  engineer,  he  has  served 
in  his  present  capacity  for  five  years  without  re- 
ceiving a  para,  although  constantly  employed  in 
superintending  the  building  of  some  castle  or  serai 
for  the  Vezir  or  his  sons.     His  property  and  family 
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are  at  Korytzd,  where  by  special  fieiyoiir  he  is  now 
and  then  allowed  to  stay  a  few  days.  He  relates 
that  when  he  was  exca?ating  the  ground  for  the 
new  serdi  in  the  casde  of  lo&nnina,  a  stone  was 
found  inscribed  in  honour  of  Thomas  ^Hyov/jmo^y, 
benefieu^tor  of  Idbinina.  Having  reported  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Vedr,  his  highness  said,  **  Go  read 
all  the  old  histories,  and  come  to^martwo  morwmg 
and  let  me  know  whose  monument  it  is.'*  This 
same  benefactor  of  lodnnina  is  said  to  have  been  a 
much  worse  tyrant  than  Aljr  himself;  and  one 
among  several  examples  which  show  that  many  of 
the  Christian  chieftains  of  Albanian  and  Servian 
race,  with  their  military  followers,  exercised  a  do- 
minion over  the  subject  population  of  Greece  not 
less  oppressive  than  the  Turkish.  Kyr  Petros 
states  that  his  native  town  and  the  neighbouring 
one  of  Moskhopoli  formerly  contained  five  or  six 
thousand  houses,  but  that  the  emigrations  which 
have  followed  the  tyranny  of  the  Pashds  have  re- 
duced them  to  less  than  eight  hundred.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  Christian  population  throughout  the 
diocese  of  loannina,  he  ascribes  in  great  measure 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  bishop,  who  has  loaded 
the  see  with  debts  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  his 
death  the  mansup  will  hardly  find  a  purchaser ; 
while,  meantime,  his  flock  is  fleeced  to  pay  the 
immoderate  interest,  without  which  money  cannot 
be  raised  in  this  country. 

July  8.— This  morning,  having  set  my  watch  to 
Turkish  time '  to  accommodate  my  companions, 

'    Though  it  is  generally     fbnn  to  local  customs,  there  is 
better  for  a  traveller  to  con-     some  inconTenienoe  in  Turkish 
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we  begin  the  descent  from  Kamarina  at  10,  and  in 
ten  minutes  arrive  at  some  remains  of  tJie  exterior 
walla  01  the  ancient  city,  near  a  mill  turned  by  the 
stream,  which  lias  its  rise  in  the  village.  At  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  short  of  Luro,  we  cross  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  of  Kutzanopulo,  and  at  twelve 
arrive  at  the  house  of  the  Proestos  of  Luro,  which 
village  is  situated  in  a  low  unhealthy  situation,  near 
a  square  castle  of  the  Vezir,  now  in  a  ruinous  state. 
All  the  hills  around  are  clothed  with  oaks.  Coarse 
but  good  blankets  are  made  here,  and  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  :  a  piece  of  seven  feet 
by  four  feet  and  a  half  costs  ten  piastres.  Id  the 
afternoon,  at  8.53,  we  proceed  over  a  desolate 
plain  overgrown  with  brambles  and  bushes,  and  at 
9.12  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  from 
which  issue  some  copious  streams  of  water,  forming 
a  large  pond  :  it  is  very  deep  and  pellucid,  abounds 
in  fish,  and  is  closely  shaded  around  the  margin 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  To  the  right  are  marshes 
extending  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  sea  ; 

time,  as  tho  watch  cannot  be  native    of    the    Levant    who 

kept  correct  witliout  daily  at-  wears  a  watch  puts  to  a  Frank 

tcntion.     It  would  seem,  how-  is,   "  At   what   hour   is    mid- 

cver,  to  be  a  natural  mode  of  day  V     Ttiis  he  aaks,  that  he 

measuring  time,  being  followed  may  set  his  watch.     The  pea- 

by    »o    many    nations.      The  sant  without  a  watch  generally 

Turkish   method    differs  only  asks,  "  How  many  hours  is  it 

tram  the    Italian    in   dividing  to   sunset  ?" — this   being   ob- 

the  day  into  two  twelves,  in-  viously  the   principal  question 

stead  of  reckoning  to  twenty-  for  the  labourer.    To  the  Turk 

four ;  so  that  sunset  is  always  also  it  is  important  ;    ns  the 

twelve   o'clock.     One    of  the  atlemoon's     prayer     i»    three 

commonest  questions  wiiich  a  hours  before  sunset. 
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raki  neaf  ihe  Mtiraes  i  kuli^  for  tibe  proteetioii^ 
tlM^i  paas,  iriih  thie  semains  ol;  a  HeUenic  towet^ 
wild|i  doabdeaB  fierired  the  8aii^  U^^  #/ 

a^  paFai  Iroad  here:  passes  over  ith^  foot  ofcitiia 
iKriMinlaiii,  deswnds  beyscmd  the  lake  agam  iai^ 
lii^jplaiiiy  land  l&eii  torna  to  the  left  throng  aor 
e|iiiiing  l^tweea  t«ro  inomitdns,  in  which  rtaada 
Ike  HUi^  oi£at^t^.  \  ^Tfaeiaqoedacti  of tNieopciUt 
leoiidii^od  thioafi^ldiiaopeEfiiiigy  as  appeai8[  ibjr> 
wemsiaB  oil  it  imUde>  cm  the  slope  oi  l  thai  UiK 
Hofthelefti  iui  weipasslimm^  Kanzd  mm 

AkM  enter  a  sm^  plain  ininoiiiided  1^  niow^ 
ti&is^  and  eootiBiie  to  asc^di  thioagfa  itii^aii^ 
ttakmg  a  pmnt  of  hill  we  open  the  view  oimm 
iKimsiTe^  wsMej^  ii^hided  Ibetween  /  two  i  pandlel 
nlS^  iOif;liilb»  of  wideh  those  on  die  east  ue  ddUy 
iM^i  witib  teees.  To  our  kft  a  woody  heigiik  is 
surrounded  with  remains  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
Hellenic  city  which  possessed  this  beautiful  vale, 
consisting  only  of  the  foundations  of  town  walls, 
chiefly  of  the  third  order.  The  site  is  now  called 
Kastri. 

'  At  a  distance  of  one  hour  and  a  half  from 
Kanza  is  Lelovo,  situated  on  the  rocky  foot  of 
the  western  hills.  Around  the  village  are  plan- 
tations of  olives,  and  below  it  fruit  trees  and 
gardens,  extending  into  the  valley,  which  stretches 
four  or  five  miles  farther,  terminating  inland  in 
heights  which  separate  it  from  the  valleys  watered 
by  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Acheron j  and  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river  of  Luro. 

Lelovo  contains  150  or  200  houses,  much  dis- 
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persed.  Papa  Nikola  is  botli  priest  and  proestos, 
and  has  a  large  house  with  yard  and  outhouses, 
erected  with  considerable  expense,  but  utterly  in 
want  of  the  most  vulgar  comforts.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  tyrant,  and  a  complaint  has 
lately  been  preferred  against  him  by  the  village, 
but  the  Pasha  seldom  listens  to  sucli  representa- 
tions, unless  to  impose  a  fine  upon  the  person 
complained  of.  The  principal  church,  which  was 
built  about  six  years  ago,  is  adorned  within  with 
coBtly  gilding  and  painting.  This  is  a  vanity 
which  Aly  readily  allows  the  Greeks  to  indulge 
in,  and  though  he  exacts  something  in  permitting 
them  to  rebuild  or  repair  their  churches,  he  is 
very  moderate  on  these  occasions,  and  desirous  of 
encouraging  the  practice.  Lclovo  contains  the 
ruined  serai  of  a  Turkish  Bey  who  once  possessed 
a  considerable  property  here  in  land,  but  was 
stripped  of  it  by  the  Vezir,  and  now  lives  in 
misery  at  loannina.  All  the  better  houses  Jiave 
spacious  yards,  in  which  the  people  delight  to  sit 
at  this  season,  on  a  rude  sofa  raised  upon  sticks, 
and  covered  with  fern  leaves.  These,  when  the 
leaves  are  fresh,  are  cool  and  agreeable,  but  they 
soon  become  dry  and  swarming  with  fleas,  like 
every  place  in  tliis  country  in  summer  where  man 
inhabits. 

July  9. — At  9.40,  Turkish  time,  we  begin  to 
cross  the  valley  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and 
having  traversed  it,  as  well  as  the  range  of  hills 
which  border  it  on  the  east,  we  arrive  at  10.45  at 
the  issue  of  a  large  stream  which  flows  to  the 
river  of  St.  Geoi^e.     We  then  ascend  an  uncul- 
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Uiia  ttkaA  to  .PeiideiHg4d)da,  wfaioh  here  | 
llM  iideof  a  woody  and  rocky jMigfatt>aMiii 
jpiffdB  above  4lieri«r^.6«;  Gewge^  'Oait 
dMBBel'of  the  aqueduct  of  JiloepoliB-^fidloilB  A^ 
■de  qf sate  tofd.  -Steep  loaky  heights rico^fend 
mAtmiod  .rise  ifroHk/the  f>ppd^te  rbA^i;<tfi{ifas 

mm iiTbafttik  thaimaiB  bxancb  ofth^iritwj 

vfciofa  joins  th^iGulf.lsra\«i|r  thK^L^wlBft  taJjtbe 
n^Abward  o£  NiooptdiB,' and  is  iitoally.elJIcdiA* 
^sret  x£  Luro,  pe^wfa^from  beaitg  cdiaetiadHintd 
eneMbodyianlike  manheB.ctf  IjuoLi  The  «iTer<>fif 
Bt^'iGeorge^'altliaa^  conudoably  BmaUKLdMn 
this  Aeeadian  ladon,  in^volnme  ofiipatei^^iis 
bneader  andxreiyiTapid^  £kllit^f  vith  a  great  amae 
in  a  coDtiDiied  cataract  over  the  rocks..  This 
peculiarity  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  vas  an- 
ciently named  Cbaradrus ;  for  although  no  author 
mentions  any  river  besides  the  Arachthus  in  this 
part  of  Epinis,  CharadniB  was  a  natural  name  for 
such  a  rapid  stream ;  and  as  Polybius  twice  al- 
hides  to  a  town  of  Charadra ',  which  in  one  pas- 
sage he  clearly  shows  to  have  been  on  the  road 
from  Ambracus  to  the  Strait  of  Actium,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  situated  on  this 
stream  towards  the  gulf,  and  that  it  took  its  naine 
from  the  river.  Some  ruins  on  its  bank,  at  Rogus 
to  the  eastward  of  Kanza,  mark  probably  the  site 
of  Charadra,   as  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 

'  Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63.  1.  23,  c  9. 
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are  reported  to  be  there  mixed  with  tlie  ruins  of  a 
town  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

At  H  .40  we  descend  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  overshadowed  by  very  large 
plane  trees,  and  after  following  it  for  a  few 
minntes,  arrive  at  a  spot  where  the  larger  portion 
of  the  river  issues  from  a  rocky  opening,  under 
the  foot  of  the  oppositG  hill,  and  joins  the 
direct  branch,  which  falls  into  it,  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  a  wide  cascade.  The  subterranean  river 
is  said  to  be  the  discharge  of  a  katavothra.  A 
little  higher  up  is  a  conjunction  of  several  small 
streams  which  sink  under  the  rocks.  We  continue 
to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  ravine,  amidst  plane 
trees,  and  soon  arrive  at  a  natural  bridge  formed 
by  the  rocks  in  the  river's  bed,  under  which  the 
water  is  concealed  for  the  distance  of  100  yards. 
Towards  the  upper  end,  a  part  of  the  subterraneous 
current  may  be  perceived  througli  a  lateral  open- 
ing in  the  rocks,  and  several  small  tributaries 
tumble  over  them,  flowing  in  numerous  rills  among 
the  planes,  until  just  above  the  natural  bridge 
they  unite  and  disappear  in  a  great  whirlpool. 
Two  hundred  yards  above  this  spot  occurs  the 
junction  of  two  other  principal  branches ;  thai  to 
the  right,  which  is  the  larger  though  not  so  broad 
as  tlie  other,  rises  near  Potamia,  and  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Khierasovo  and  Koliadhes,  the  other 
comes  from  Ferekisi,  where  we  crossed  it  near  its 
sources  in  the  road  from  loannina  to  Varia.  A 
little  above  the  junction  is  the  ruined  aqueduct  of 
NicopoUs,  built  across  the  ravine  of  the  Ferekisi 
stream,  which  rushes  through  the  arches  of  ihu 
s2 
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aqueduct  over  a  stony  bed.  The  beautiful  effect 
of  this  ruin,  fringed  with  shrubs,  and  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  ravine  is  70  feet  high,  with  a  double 
tier  of  arches,  18  feet  wide,  standing  between  two 
rocky,  extremely  abrupt,  and  woody  mountains, 
and  stretching  over  a  rapid  torrent  shaded  with 
enormous  plane  trees,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
describe.  The  ruin  is  commonly  known  by  no 
other  name  than  that  of  aralg  Ka^apat^y  or  the 
arches. 


Besides  the  principal  ruin  there  are  remains  on 
either  bank  of  another  row  of  arches,  which  crossed 
the  ravine  obliquely  a  little  higher  up  the  stream, 
and  met  the  former  in  an  acute  angle,  from  whence 
began  the  conduit  which  was  constructed  along 
the  side  of  the  hills  nearly  as  far  as  Luro.  Across 
the  valley  of  Luro  it  was  probably  again  necessary 
to  raise  the  aqueduct  upon  arches,  though  I  did 
not  perceive  any  vestiges  of  them.  In  the  plain 
of  Lamari,  which  the  aqueduct  crossed,  long  rows 
of  the  piers,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  still 
remain,  and  the  aqueduct  may  be  traced,  from 
thence  to  the  western  end  of  the  hill  of  Mikhalitzi, 
and  from  thence  to  Nicopolis.  The  length  was  about 
thirty  miles.  Not  a  vestige  remains  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  of  the  piers  of  the  aqueduct  b  c,  nor 
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can  I  discover  from  what  sources  it  was  supplied. 
The  aqueduct  a  c  was  Blled  by  a  stream  which 
issues  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  a  church 
of  St.  George.  In  order  to  reach  that  place  we 
are  obliged  to  return  down  the  right  bank  to  cross 
the  united  river  at  the  natural  bridge,  then  the 
branch  from  Potamia,  aud  lastly  the  stream  from 
the  church,  which  falls  over  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  supplies  deri- 
vations for  turning  some  mills.  The  source  is  in 
the  mountain  behind  the  mills,  and  issues  in  the 
church  itself.  When  the  aqueduct  was  in  use, 
the  water  was  of  course  conducted  into  it  by  an 
artiBcial  channel ;  it  now  falls  the  whole  height  of 
the  source  above  the  bed  of  the  river  in  less  than 
half  a  mile.  From  the  church  we  ascend  in  five 
minutes  to  the  village  of  St,  George  ',  where  we 
had  intended  to  rest  during  the  meridian  hours, 
but  find  that  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  news  of  our  approach.  Re- 
crossing  therefore  the  Potamia  branch,  and  pass- 
ing for  half  an  liour  over  some  heights,  we  enter 
the  valley  of  Potamia,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the 
right,  but  not  in  view,  is  the  village  of  Sfeliniki ; 
and  directly  in  front  of  us  the  summit  of  the 
Xerovuni,  or  Kelberini  range,  which  is  just  above 
Kometzadhes.  Having  passed  some  copious  sources 
which  join  the  river,  we  follow  the  foot  of  the  hill 
from  whence  they  issue,  and  reach  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  a  deep  and  muddy  stream 
flowing  along  a  marshy  valley  covered  with  rice 
fields.     In  an  hour  from  St.  George,  we  arrive  at 
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KoIi4d^€S,  a  village  of  fifteen  houses,  no^  aban^ 
dohed  by  its  inhabitants  on  account  df  ihe  bad  a&r 
flind  gnats^ 

J  All  thje  villages  in  the  valley  have  summer  fein- 
dences  on  the  surrounding  hills,  a  common  prac* 
tite  both  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor*  The  summer 
irillage  of  Koliddhes  I  have  already  noticed  as 
hemg  in  si^t,  to  the  left  of  the  Mgh  iroad  fiotii 
Arta  to  loannina,  between  Kometzidhes  aiid  Pefi* 
depigddhia.  Khierdsbvo  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  of  Potamid,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tam  immediately  over  against  Kdliddhes ;  betweent 
the&i^  and  Potami&y  near  which  the  river  rises^ 
there  are  six  or  eight  other  small  villages  inhabited 
in  the  season  by  culdvators  of  the  rice^groundd, 
bul  which  are  aU  now  empty.  At  a  pjn^  at 
Koli&dhes,  where  we  halt,  a  Papas  visits  me,  the 
only  person  left  in  the  place,  and  who  is  losing 
his  sight  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes  exactly  resem- 
bling the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt.  At  9  we  set  out 
again,  continue  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  foot  of  the  hills,  from  whence  issue 
several  sources,  and  at  10  quit  the  valley,  which 
stretches  considerably  higher  up,  and  turn  to  the 
right  up  an  opening  of  the  mountain,  following  a 
torrent  which  in  some  places  is  thickly  shaded 
with  stunted  plane  trees,  until  at  11.20  we  arrive 
at  the  head  of  it  at  Pende  Pigadhia.  Pureuing 
from  hence  the  ordinary  road  from  Arta  to  lodnnina, 
we  arrive  at  the  Khan  of  St.  Dhimitri  at  2.35, 
lighted  for  the  last  two  hours  by  the  moon. 
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Ancient  remains  near  Dhromisius — K alary tos — Syrako — Viliza 
Matzuki — Mount  Kakardliiata — Prosi>ect  from  the  Bummit— 
Departure  from  loaunina  for  Grevena— Dbrysko — Dhipotamo 
G olz ista — Khry so vitza — Tria  Kh inia — M ^ieoto — Bcratori — 
Pass  of  Djanklirtara— Moimt  Citium— March  of  Perseus  from 
Elimeia  to  Stratus — Milia^ — Kranid — Kiepero — River  Vene- 
tiko — Grcveno — River  Vistrltza,  or  Injcknra,  Hatiacmon — 
Slbtista — Klisuia  of  Siatisto — Sarighioli — Tyritia — Camps  of 
Scipio  and  Domitiut, 

July  14. — Having  received  intimation  of  some 
remarkable  ruins  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olytzika,  I 
proceed  thitlier  this  afternoon.  The  road,  leaving 
Rap&ista  '  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  left,  enters  an 
opening  in  the  ridge  which  borders  the  plain  of 
loannina  on  the  west,  passes  to  the  left  of  Kos- 
mira*,  a  village  situate  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  ; 
and  after  having  crossed  the  ridge,  descends  into 
a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  Olytzika,  on  the  side 
of  which  mountain  are  situated  the  four  villages  of 
Milyngus  ',  Alepukhori  *,  Tjerkovista  ',  Dramet- 
jus,  or  Dhraraishus '  :  in  that  order  from  sputh- 
esist  to  north-west,  and  consisting  of  dispersed 
houses  prettily  situated  among  gardens  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  summit  of  Mount  Olytzika, 
like  most  of  Uie  high  mountains  of  this  country,  is 
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a  bare  white  limestone  rock^  deeply  furrowed  by 
torrents.  Below  this  naked  region  there  is  a  belt 
of  firs,  and  then  a  cultivable  slope. 

The  ruins,  called  as  usual  the  Pale6kastro,  are 
in  the  valley  immediately  below  Alepukhdri,  but 
nearer  to  Dhramisiiis.  Here  are  the  walls  of  a 
Hellenic  fortress,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  small 
rocky  height,  which  rises  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  vale.  The  form  b  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
and  the  inclosed  space  is  not  more  than  equal  to 
a  square  of  660  feet.  Within  the  enclosure  is  a 
small  subterraneous  building,  supported  by  rude 
pilasters,  and  formerly  covered  with  a  roof  £3rmed 
of  flat  beams  of  stone,  which  have  now  fidlen  in. 
TThe  walls  of  the  fortress,  flanked  with  towers,  are 
extant  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  16  or  20  feet, 
anil  are  from  10  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  according 
as  the  ground  required  a  greater  or  less  defence. 
The  towers  are  not  uniform  in  size  or  shape,  nor 
are  the  intervals  between  them  equal :  the  faces  of 
those  at  the  angles  are  from  25  to  35  feet  long ; 
in  the  intermediate  towers  they  are  not  so  long. 
The  flanks  in  general  are  about  15  feet.  The  irre- 
gularity of  the  fortress,  although  caused  in  some 
measure  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  seems  to 
have  been  partly  adopted  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
a  convenient  site  for  an  immense  theatre,  facing 
the  south,  and  separated  only,  at  the  back,  from 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  fortress  by  a  passage 
27^  feet  in  width.  Like  the  theatre  of  Sparta,  and 
many  others  in  Greece,  the  middle  part  was  exca- 
vated in  the  hill,  and  the  two  ends  supported  by 
two  great  masses  of  masonry,  faced  with  rectan- 

iar  stones,  nicely  fitted  without  cement.     There 
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were  65  or  66  rows  of  seats',  of  which  the  two 
lowest  were  cut  in  the  rock.  As  usual  in  Greek 
theatres,  the  seats  were  divided  into  horizontal 
portions  by  precinctions  or  corridors,  and  vertically 
by  cmtei,  separated  from  each  other  by  radiating 
scala,  or  flights  of  steps,  each  step  being  half  the 
height  of  a  seat.  There  were  two  precinctions, 
dividing  the  seats  into  three  divisions,  besides  a 
third  corridor  of  the  same  kind  at  the  top  of  the 
theatre :  in  the  upper  division  were  22  seats,  and 
there  were  perhaps  an  equal  number  in  each  of 
the  two  lower ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining this  fact,  for  though  the  seats  all  exist, 
their  component  blocks  are  very  much  displaced 
by  the  effects  of  vegetation  or  other  causes,  and 
are  lying  in  confusion.  In  the  upper  division  of 
the  seats  there  were  twice  as  many  scaLe  as  in  the 
two  lower  divisions,  as  may  generally  be  observed  in 
Greek  theatres.  Two  broad  flights  of  steps  con- 
ducted from  the  exterior  level,  on  either  side  of  tlie 
proscenium,  to  the  middle  diazoma.  The  interior 
diameter  or  length  of  the  orchestra  is  about  80  feet, 
and  each  wing  being  about  190  feet,  the  total 
diameter  is  460  feet  nearly  :  dimensions  wliich 
place  tliis  theatre  among  the  largest  in  Greece, 
such  as  those  of  Athens,  Megalopolis,  Sparta,  and 
Argos.  It  differs,  however,  from  all  I  have  seen, 
either  in  Greece  or  Asia  sufficiently  preserved  to 
afibrd  a  comparison,  in  having  a  cavea  which, 
very  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  the  semicircle.  In 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  therefore,  it  was  inca- 

'  This,    and    two    or  three      not  obtained  until  I  made  an 
other  partiuulara  of  the  theatru      excavation  in  the  year  1B09. 
nnil  temple   here  given,  were 
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paUe  of  contaimiig  so  many  spectators  as  some  of 
those  above  mentioned  \  There  are  some  founda- 
tions of  the  constrnctions  belonging  to  the  scene, 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  excavate. 

HdUnie  Bubu  near  DhramUiii. 
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^  Taking  1ft.  4 in.  for  each 
tUtmg^  this  being  nearly  the 
breadth  marked  in  the  greater 
theatre  of  Pompeii,  the  Epirote 
theatre  might  contain  18,000 
persons    seated,   and    20,000 
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upon  occasion  ;  which  renders 
credible  the  three  myriads, 
sometimes  assembled  in  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  of  Athens, 
according  to  a  passage  in  the 
Banquet  of  Plato. 
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On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  theatre,  and 
below  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  fortress,  an  enclo- 
sure, about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  fortress  itself, 
was  surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  a  wall  not 
more  than  half  as  thick  as  that  of  the  fortress.  It 
appears  to  have  had  an  entrance  by  the  side  of  a 
tower  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  to  have 
been  separated  by  a  narrow  passage  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  theatre.  The  slightness  of  the 
wall,  and  the  remains  of  two  temples  in  the  en- 
closed space,  evidently  show  that  it  was  a  sacred 
temenus,  of  which  the  theatre  may  have  formed  a 
part.  Of  one  temple,  which  stood  on  higher 
ground  than  the  other,  and  not  far  from  the  theatre, 
one  or  two  columns  only  remain  in  situ;  but  of  tlie 
lower  temple,  which  is  near  the  north-eastern  end 
of  the  peribolus,  or  wall  of  the  temenus,  the  lower 
parts  of  most  of  the  columns  are  extant  amidst  the 
ruins.  It  was  a  tetrastyle,  with  at  least  10  co- 
lumns in  the  sides,  about  70  feet  long,  and  '25 
broad,  built  of  a  coarse  limestone,  whicli  is  mucli 
injured  by  time.  At  one  end  of  the  temple,  among 
the  ruins,  lies  a  piece  of  the  frieze,  ornamented 
with  small  capita  tiovis,  connected  by  garlands 
formed  of  an  intermixture  of  the  vine  with  oak- 
leaves,  acorns,  and  ears  of  corn  :  the  relief  is  very 
low,  and  roughly  executed. 

Below  the  temenus  was  a  third  enclosure,  smaller 
than  the  former,  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, and  enclosed  to  the  southward  by  a  wall 
still  slighter  than  that  of  the  peribolus.  Never- 
theless, a  part  of  it  still  stands  to  a  considerable 
height  ;  and  at  its  termination  to  the  south-east 
■  was  a  large  tower,  with    the  remains  of  a  gate  J 
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toll  one  side  of  it,  and  on  tim  odi^  •  hmg  tnatioit 
WfmoB  in  the  lowert  part  of  the  valley^  jtoehiied 
!iridk  the  remains  of  a  sl^t n^dL  Ba^m^lkm 
iiere^  nor  in  any  other  direction^  ton  I  find  mBf 
tiacea  of  town  walk^  rach  as  were  oMireraalty'oin* 
pidjred  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  Vt^ymB^tkm 
anrow  valley,  defident  in  watery  jttd  ^eloeely  iw^ 
lOanded  by  hills,  snch  a  situation  as  tihe  ancierti 
nfuaUy  chose  for  their  towns.  As  wdl  ftQm^ikm$ 
cmnnaastances  therefore,  as  from  the  natttrotof^  iba 
bi^kiings,  I  conceive  them  to  hiave  composeA^^la 
lli^,  and  {dace  of  pnblic  assanbly,  fioteetedrhf 
aitfettreasS  the  dim^lsions  t^^ie  lattte  nottliaf 
^  even  those  of  a  Jt«i/«r,  or  small  toilnr  -Tkt^ 
fiHsition  IS  so  nearly  ceiririd  in  the  coonti|^  of  4iie 
Molostif  Ihat  it  was  probably  a  place  of  oommoil 
sacrifice  and  political  union  for  the  use  of  i^'the 
towns  of  that  diviBion  of  Epirus.  The  valley  is 
now  chiefly  cultivated  with  maize.  The  waters 
flow  to  the  Kalama.  Variadhes  is  about  three 
hours  to  the  southward,  over  the  roots  of  Mount 
Oljrtzika. 

Aug.  4. — ^The  afternoon  thunder-showers,  which 
fell  at  loannina  two  days  out  of  three  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  and  still  oftener  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  have  ceased  for  the  last 
ten  days.  The  heat  reflected  from  the  hill  of  St. 
George,  on  which  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
stands,  as  well  as  fit)m  Mount  Mitzik^li,  which 
has  the  efiect  of  an  immense  wall  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  is  unmitigated,  except  by  the 
maestrale,  which  the  former  hill  in  great  measure 

*  ^povpcov,  or  rtlxoQ, 
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intercepts.  The  thermometer,  about  3  p.m.,  ranges 
from  90°  to  98'^  in  tlie  coolest  places.  The  want 
of  rain  to  carry  oflF  the  accumulation  of  filth,  which 
nothing  else  ever  removes  from  a  Turkish  town, 
begins  to  infect  the  air ;  and  the  muddy  edges  of 
the  lake  send  forth  exhalations  which  render  that 
quarter  unhealthy. 

This  evening  at  sunset  I  set  out  for  Kalar5tes, 
one  of  the  Vlakhiote  towns  of  Mount  Pindus,  to 
the  south-east  of  loannina  ;  and  in  less  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  arrive  at  a  khan,  near  the 
small  village  of  Katzika,  which  is  situated  near 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  Lake  of  loannina, 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kastritza.  From 
hence,  after  reposing  for  a  few  hours  in  a  dirty 
cabin,  adjacent  to  the  shop  of  the  Khan,  we  pro- 
ceed at  half-past  three,  tempo  Prancese,  as  the  Ita- 
lians and  Levantines  call  the  mode  of  reckoning 
used  by  French  and  English :  follow  the  hill  of 
Kastritza,  which  rises  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  ;  and  leaving  it  on  the  left,  then  pass 
through  a  narrow  opening  between  it  and  some 
heights  which  are  connected  with  the  range  of  Xero- 
vijni,  into  the  valley  of  Barkumadhi ',  which  sur- 
rounds Kastritza,  and  to  the  eastward  of  that  height 
touches  the  lake.  Crossing  the  southern  end  of 
this  valley,  and  leaving  Ardhomista'  and  two 
other  small  villages  to  the  left,  we  ascend  the 
ridge  of  Dhrysko,  or  Drysko^,  which  separates 
this  plain  from  the  vale  of  the  river  Arta.  All  the 
land  in  the  plain  of  Bark.umadhi  still  belongs  to 

'   MTapKovuiiSi.  *   SplitrKOi,  Nrptifri.u. 
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Turkish  bey8  of  lo&nnina,  no  part  of  it  having  yet 
become  a  tjiftlik  of  the  Pasha.  On  the  ascent  of 
Drysko,  we  pass,  at  5.15,  a  large  monastery  sur« 
rounded  with  oaks,  named  Eleokali,  which  the 
monks  have  abandoned  on  account  of  the  frequent 
passage  of  late  of  Albanian  soldiers  by  this  road. 
At  6.50  we  arrive  at  a  chapel  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge ;  descend  by  a  steep  and  very  bad  road, 
and  at  8  ford  the  river  Arta  at  the  junction  of  a 
torrent  on  the  left  bank,  where  amidst  barren 
mountains  are  a  khan,  some  mills,  and  a  few 
fields  of  maize. 

A  high  narrow  bridge  crosses  the  river  and  ano- 
ther the  torrent,  but  little  use  is  made  of  them  in  this 
season.  The  river  flows  from  hence  through  a  very 
narrow  vale  to  our  right,  and  soon  enters  a  deep 
ravine.  To  the  left  the  snow-capped  mountains, 
which  stretch  from  Konitza  to  Metzovo,  are  seen 
above  Mount  Mitzikeli.  We  now  climb  for  an 
hour  one  of  the  steepest  ridges  of  Pindus,  as  far  as 
another  khan  under  one  of  the  highest  peaks,  which 
1  never  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  on  the  other 
side  falls  to  Syrako.  Having  remained  at  this 
khan  from  9.5  till  4.40,  we  begin  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  summit,  passing  round  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, and  leaving  on  the  right  a  succession  of 
cultivated  slopes,  with  rocky  intervals  between 
them,  which  reach  to  the  Arta.  In  these  slopes 
are  several  mills,  turned  by  torrents  from  the 
mountain.  The  heights,  which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Arta,  and  connect  Dhrysko 
with  Mount  Xerovuni,  are  well  cultivated  by  the 
natives  of  twelve  villages  called  the  Katzano,  or 
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Tomaro  khoria.  At  half  an  hour  beyond  the  khan, 
the  side  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  immense 
fragments  of  rock,  and  innnmerable  smaller  pieces 
— the  efiects  of  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  mountain 
which  occurred  about  twelve  years  ago.  My  com- 
panion, a  Kalarytiote,  states,  that  the  previous  fall 
of  a  portion,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rest,  gave 
sufficient  warning  ;  so  that  no  damage  ensued,  ex- 
cept the  destruction  of  the  road.  The  ruin  is  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  the  path  through  it  winding 
and  difiicult.  The  immense  rock  of  Djumerka ' 
now  presents  Itself  in  face  of  us  to  the  southward, 
the  opening  between  which  and  the  parallel  range 
of  Xerovuni  displays  a  fine  view  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  with  its  shores  and  the  mountains  of  Xero- 
mero  beyond  it.  On  the  nearest  part  of  Tzumerka 
is  seen  the  village  of  Pramanda',  and  a  cultivated 
tract,  sloping  northward  to  a  large  branch  of  the 
Arta,  which  before  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  two 
very  high  precipices,  Tliis  branch  of  the  river  is 
formed  of  three  streams,  one  of  which  flows  from 
Matzuki,  the  middle  from  Viliza,  the  third  and 
lai^est  from  Kalarytes  and  Syrako.  We  now  cross 
over  the  ridge,  of  which  we  had  been  following 
the  side,  and  at  7.15  arrive  at  a  small  church 
of  St.  Geoi^e,  situated  on  a  narrow  summit,  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  peak  which 
is  above  Syrako.  The  church  commands  a  view 
of  Syrako  and  Kalarytes,  both  covering  slopes  of 
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excessive  steepness ;  the  former  just  under  the 
peak,  the  latter  upon  an  insulated  mountain,  occu- 
pying a  space  between  the  ridge  of  Syrako  and  the 
still  higher  summits  to  the  north  and  east,  which 
form  the  central  chain  of  Pindus.  The  third  of 
the  three  streams  above-mentioned  passes  between 
the  two  towns,  which,  although  only  two  or  three 
miles  apart  in  a  direct  line,  require  as  many  hours 
to  walk  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Kalarjiies, 
standing  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  mountain  below 
the  summit,  is  hid  by  that  summit  from  Syrako. 
Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  the  sudden 
view  of  these  two  large  towns  on  arriving  at  St. 
George,  after  travelling  the  whole  day  amidst  pre- 
cipices, arid  rocks,  and  desolation.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  the  present  season  that  the  contrast  is  most 
remarkable ;  for  while  the  little  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion within  view,  show  nothing  but  a  dry  stubble, 
the  gardens  among  which  the  houses  of  the  two 
towns  are  dispersed,  are  maintained  in  the  bright- 
est verdure  by  numerous  rivulets  originating  in  the 
towns,  or  a  little  above  them,  and  which  undoubt- 
edly guided  the  first  settlers  in  their  choice  of  the 
two  positions.  All  the  surrounding  scenery  consists 
of  bare  rocks  or  parched  slopes,  except  to  the  south- 
ward, where  a  peak  rising  to  the  left  of  the  fork  of 
the  Kalarytes  and  Arta  rivers,  is  covered  from  a 
little  below  the  summit  to  the  base  with  a  thick 
forest  of  firs,  mixed  in  the  lower  region  of  the 
mountain  with  other  trees,  and  thus  forming  a 
most  beautiful  object  in  front  of  Kalarj^tes.  Seve- 
ral of  the  lower  slopes  in  the  ravines  of  the  rivers 
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of  Kalarytes  and  Syrako,  are  cloUied  with  woods  : 
but  they  form  no  decoration  to  the  picture  in  the 
higher  positions,  being  hidden  by  the  depth  and 
narrowness  of  the  ravines  ;  so  thiit  in  descending 
from  St.  George  to  the  river  of  Syrako,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  suddenly  in  a  thick  forest  of 
linden,  maple,  cherry,  horse-chestnat,  oak,  elm, 
ash,  beech,  sycamore,  and  hornbeam,  mixed  with 
cornel,  holly,  elder,  hazel,  and  a  variety  of  plants 
of  lower  growth.  The  hill  is  so  steep  that  the  de- 
scent occupies  half  an  hour  by  a  continued  zigzag. 
At  the  bottom  the  stream  bounds  over  the  rocks 
with  a  loud  noise,  and  in  some  places  forms  deep 
pools  which  abound  in  trout  '  ;  as  all  the  neigli- 
bouring  rivers  arc  of  a  similar  description,  the 
Kalarytiotes  are  thus  plentifully  supplied  with  these 
fish  in  summer.  They  are  most  commonly  taken  by 
means  of  quick  lime  thrown  into  the  head  of  the 
pool,  which  soon  brings  the  intoxicated  fish  to  the 
surface.  In  seasons  of  rain,  nothing  can  resist  the 
fury  of  the  river  :  not  long  since,  my  Kalarytiote 
companion  thus  lust,  in  an  instant,  some  mills  and 
buildings  which  had  given  him  a  yearly  rent  of 
1000  piastres.  At  the  bridge,  the  road  to  Syrako 
branches  to  the  left  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
until  it  arrives  at  a  point  immediately  below  that 
town,  from  whence  there  is  an  ascent  similar  to 
that  which  we  follow  from  the  bridge  to  Kalarj'tes. 
The  latter  resembles  exactly  the  descent  from  St. 
George,  excepting  that  it  is  not  so  woody.     Like 
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the   descent,  it  occupies  half  an  hour.     At  8.30 
we  arrive  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

Kalarj^tes  or  Akalarrytes,  and  Syrako  or  Ser- 
r4ku\  are  two  of  the  largest  of  the  Vlakhiote 
villages,  which  in  number  about  500,  and  none 
very  small,  are  dispersed  throughout  the  moun- 
tains of  JSpiruSj  Thessaly^  and  Macedonia.  Vlak- 
holivadho,  near  Olosona,  is  reckoned  the  largest, 
and  then  Metzovo.  We  learn  from  the  Byzantine 
history,  that  the  Wlakhs,  in  Greek  BXa^^oc  or 
BXoxtc^raic,  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  Thessaly 
about  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  whole  country 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  MEyoAif 
BXa)^ia,  or  Great  Wallachia.  But  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  Kalarj^tes,  that  the  Vlakhiotes  have  not 
been  settled  in  this  part  of  Pindus  more  than  250 
years,  which  is  very  credible,  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  quitted  the  more  fertile  parts  of  Thessaly 
until  they  felt  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  con- 
querors, and  their  inability  to  resist  it.  The 
removal  has  not  been  unfortunate,  for  their  descend- 
ants have  thereby  enjoyed  a  degree  of  repose, 
and  have  obtained  advantages  which  their  former 
situation  could  hardly  have  admitted.  They 
began  by  carrying  to  Italy  the  woollen  cloaks, 
called  Cappe,  which  are  made  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  much  used  in  Italy  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  This  opened  the 
route  to  a  more  extended  commerce :  they  now 
share   with  the  Greeks  in  the  valuable  trade  of 
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colonial  produce  between  Spain  or  Malta  and 
Turkey,  and  many  are  owners  of  both  ship  and 
cargo.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  are  merchants, 
who  have  resided  abroad  many  years  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  the  dominions  of  Austria  or  Russia,  and 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  return  with  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  to  their  native  towns,  which  they 
thus  enrich,  and,  in  some  degree,  civilize.  But 
they  seldom  return  for  permanent  residence  till 
late  in  life,  being  satisfied  in  the  interval  with 
two  or  three  short  visits.  The  middle  classes  pur- 
sue a  similar  course ;  but  as  their  traffic  seldom 
carries  them  so  far  from  home  as  the  higher  order 
of  merchants,  they  return  more  frequently,  and 
many  of  them  spend  a  part  of  every  summer  in 
their  native  place.  These  are  chiefly  shopkeepers 
in  the  towns  of  Turkey,  or  artisans,  of  whom  the 
most  numerous  are  tailors,  and  workers  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  They  excel  in  mounting  pis- 
tols and  musffuets  in  the  Albanian  taste,  in  making 
flisans  or  silver  coffee  cups,  and  in  embroidering 
Albanian  dresses.  The  poorer  householders  are 
chiefly  carriers  or  shepherds.  At  Syrako  are  a 
few  goldsmiths,  who  work  chiefly  at  Prevyza  and 
Lefkadha ;  but  there  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  owners  of  sheep,  shepherds,  or  carriers.  The 
gardens,  and  the  small  quantity  of  arable  land 
which  surrounds  these  towns,  are  chiefly  cultivated 
by  the  women,  who  reap  the  harvest  as  well  as 
perform  all  the  household  work,  and  spin,  Hera- 
I  elides   Ponticus  remarks,  that  in   Athaniauia  the 

I  men    tend    the  flocks,    and    the    women    till    the  I 
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ground^ ;  and  we  are  here,  if  not  in  Athamania, 
at  least  very  near  it,  and  in  a  country  altogether 
similar. 

As  some  of  the  retired  merchants  have  houses 
at  loannina,  and  the  shepherds  drive  their  flocks 
in  that  season  to  the  plains  and  maritime  districts, 
Kalarj^tes  in  that  season  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
women,  children,  and  priests ;  and  as  the  snow 
lies  sometimes  five  months  in  the  town,  or  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  there  is  little  communica- 
tion with  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  every  family  to  lay  in  a  winter  provision 
of  rice,  flour,  oil,  saltfish,  and  firewood. 

Kalarj^tes  and  Syrako  contain  between  five  and 
six  thousand  souls,  besides  those  who  are  abroad, 
amounting  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  population. 
Each  town  has  its  iatros,  or  medical  attendant, 
receiving  a  fixed  salary  from  the  public,  and  its 
dhaskalo,  or  master  of  literal  Greek ;  but  the  latter 
teaches  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  language,  the  illiterate  parents  taking 
little  interest  in  a  proficiency,  which  seems  to  them 
unnecessary,  unless  their  children  are  destined  to 
the  priesthood  ;  in  fact,  it  adds  little  to  their  pro- 
spect of  success  in  life. 

The  lower  classes  of  Kalar^^tes  (and  the  same  is 
said  to  occur  in  all  the  villages  of  these  mountains) 
preserve,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  ancient 
spirit  of  independence  for  which  the  Greeks  were 

'  *Ek     r^     Wdufidvufv   X^p<jf-      fiovai   ^e.    oi    &yBpiQ,      Heracl. 
yiwpyovfft  fitv  at  yvya'iKiQy   ri^       Pont,  in  Wdafiavwr, 
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90  remarkable.  Tliey  will  not  easily  submit  to  be 
fiouselioid  servants :  and  heads  of  Tainilics,  who  have 
not  been  abroad,  are  generally  served  by  their  wives 
and  daughters  ;  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  different  fashions  abroad  generally  take  servants 
from  loannina  or  Tr'ikkala.  A  Corfiote,  who  came 
to  establish  himself  here  as  physician,  could  not 
for  a  long  time  procure  any  one  to  wait  upon  him, 
because  lie  made  use  of  a  bell,  which  they  said 
was  fit  only  for  sheep  and  goats.  On  the  other 
hand  their  wives  are  perfect  slaves. 

As  a  community,  their  peaceable  pursuits  have 
been  adverse  to  their  retention  of  that  indepen- 
dence which  their  ancestors  conquered  and  long 
enjoyed  in  Northern  Greece,  and  to  which  their 
almost  inaccessible  retreat  in  tliis  part  of  Mount 
Pindus  would  have  been  extremely  favourable, 
had  they  been  as  martial  a  people  as  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Albanian  mountaineers.  But  they 
have  made  little  or  no  resistance  to  Aly  Pasha, 
who  has  been  inclined  to  treat  them  with  lenity, 
as  well  from  that  circumstance,  as  because  the 
revenue  of  Kalarytes,  and  of  some  of  the  other 
principal  towns,  is  an  appanage  of  the  Valide  Sul- 
tan, who  with  her  kiaya  still  enjoys  great  power 
at  the  supreme  court.  Aly  regularly  accounts, 
therefore,  for  the  dues  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  has  hitherto  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  flagrant 
cause  of  complaint  from  the  rayahs  of  these  places. 
The  conquest  of  Suli,  however,  has  of  late  ren- 
dered him  bolder,  and  the  people  now  complain 
of  the  angaria,  or  gratuitous  labour  of  men  and 
horses,  for  which  tbey  have  often  been  called  upon 
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since  the  Pasha  began  to  build  the  castle  of  Kiafa. 
The  14,000  piastres,  which  was  formerly  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  Kalarjrtes,  have 
gradually  been  raised  to  45,000,  and  the  town  has 
been  lately  obliged  to  increase  its  public  debt  by 
100  purses,  which  they  have  borrowed  from  Turks 
of  loannina  at  an  interest  of  16  per  cent.  My 
host  informs  me  that  he  pays  170  piastres  a  year, 
equal  to  122.  or  13/.  sterling,  in  direct  contribu- 
tions. 

The  corn-fields  of  Kalarj^tes,  which  are  chiefly 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  face  of  the  opposite  mountain  in  that  direc- 
tion, produce  a  sufiiciency  of  wheat  in  favourable 
years  for  about  four  months'  consumption.  In  the 
present  year  the  harvest  has  been  very  bad,  and 
has  scarcely  returned  double  the  seed.  It  is  a 
bearded  wheat,  with  short  straw,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent bread.  They  are  supplied  with  maize,  wine, 
and  oil,  from  Arta,  wheaten  flour  from  Trikkala, 
and  a  few  articles,  chiefly  European,  from  loan- 
nina. Some  of  the  narrowest  terraces  and  most 
stony  soils  are  grown  with  vines :  grapes,  apples, 
and  pot-herbs  are  the  principal  produce  of  the 
gardens.  For  these  and  a  few  ordinary  commo- 
dities and  manufactures  from  loannina,  they  have 
a  market  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  which  is 
attended  from  some  of  the  nearest  villages.  The 
surrounding  mountains  furnish  an  excellent  pas- 
ture for  sheep  in  summer,  and  large  flocks  are 
here  tended  by  Vlakhiote  shepherds  during  that 
season. 

Such  is  the  steepne&s  of  the  hill  of  Kalarytes, 
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that  the  topmost  houses  are  at  least  yOO  feet  hi|^her 
than  the  lowest,  and  the  vertical  streets  of  the 
town  are  mere  zigzag  paths  formed  into  steps. 
On  the  southern  side,  by  which  we  approached  the 
town,  the  position  terminates  in  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice, the  summit  of  which  is  so  near  to  the 
church  of  St.  George,  on  the  opposite  ridge,  that 
words  may  be  heard  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other ;  and  the  first  intelligence  is  constantly  com- 
municated in  this  manner,  on  the  arrival  of  pas- 
sengers or  caravans  from  loaunina,  which  in  winter 
are  sometimes  arrested  there  byaaudden  fall  of  snow 
for  several  days.  It  is  curious  to  remark  wilh  how 
much  ease  this  rifXuXaXia  or  distant  coBversation  is 
carried  on.  It  is  an  art  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
rqXoffKOTria,  or  of  distinguishing  distant  objects,  is 
possessed  by  the  Albanians  and  mountaineers  of 
Greece  in  a  degree  which  seems  wonderful  to 
those  who  have  never  been  required  to  exercise 
their  ears,  eyes,  and  voices  to  the  same  extent. 
The  same  qualities  were  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  lieroic  ages  of  Greece,  the  manners 
and  peculiarities  of  which  have  never  been  extinct 
in  the  mountainous  and  more  independent  districts 
of  this  country. 

The  houses  of  Kalarytes  are  all  ou  a  small  plan, 
but  generally  neat,  well  arranged,  and  well  fur- 
nished, according  to  Greek  ideas  of  convenience. 
The  hanging  gardens  which  separate  them  are 
watered  by  streams  from  numerous  fountains, 
supplying  every  part  of  the  town  with  a  cold  and 
pnre  water,  of  which  the  Kalarytiotcs  iire  Juctly 
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proud.  The  roofe  of  the  houses  are  covered  like 
those  of  Greek  mountain-villages  in  general,  with 
vXfUraic,  or  large  slabs  of  a  limestone,  which  readily 
splits  into  this  form.  These  are  squared  more  or 
less  accurately  according  to  the  opulence  of  the 
owner,  and  in  addition  to  other  fastenings,  gene- 
rally require  large  masses  of  stone  to  be  laid  upon 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  increased  resistance  to 
the  furious  winds  which  prevail  in  this  elevated 
sttnation,  and  which  in  the  winter  often  unroof  the 
houses  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Every  dwelling 
of  the  better  kind  has  a  xd^Mmjcoy^  or  winter  apart- 
ment, in  the  lower  story ;  above  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal chamber  of  reception,  generally  fitted  with 
windows  of  coarse  Venetian  glass,  but  otherwise 
constructed  and  fitted  up  in  that  Turkish  style 
which  is  so  little  adapted  to  the  climate  of  these 
mountains. 

The  language  of  the  Vlakhiote  towns  of  Pindus 
difiers  very  slightly  from  that  of  Wallachia,  and 
contains  consequently  many  Latin  words,  derived 
from  the  Roman  colonists  of  Dacia.  At  Kalai^tes 
all  the  men  speak  Greek,  and  many  of  the  women ; 
but  the  Wlakh  is  the  common  language  both  in 
the  towns  and  among  the  shepherds.  The  Latin 
words  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Italian  or  Spanish, 
but  the  flexions  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  in  some 
of  their  forms,  are  less  changed  than  in  any  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Latin.  The  Greeks  give  the 
following  expression  as  an  example  of  the  vocaJity 
of  the  Wlakh,  a  characteristic  in  which  the  Greek 
itself  is  not  deficient : 
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oao,  aiie,  oi,  aua ', 

aliya,  trra^uAta,       irpopara,    iSui. 

With  the  aid  of  these  words,  a  party  of  Albanian 

or  Greek  palikaria  may  order  their  dinners  on 

arriving  at  a  Vlakhiote  village. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  Kalar^^tes,  a  long 
declivity,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
cultivahle  land  belonging  to  the  town,  falls  to 
a  torrent,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  tributaries 
already  described,  as  forming  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Arta.  On  the  lowest  part  of  the  slope,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  stood  the  Hellenic  town 
which  possessed  this  secluded  district.  The  ruins 
are  in  no  part  extant  to  any  great  height,  though 
almost  the  entire  circuit  is  traceable,  consisting  of 
a  loose  ill-constructed  kind  of  masonry,  of  the 
third  kind,  but  containing  a  few  large  masses  of 
stone.  The  site  is  covered  with  vineyards  in  ter- 
races, at  the  back  of  which  some  high  rocks  were 
the  upper  limit  of  the  town ;  firom  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  torrent  rises  abruptly  a  rocky  height, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  is  Matzuki.  A  little 
below  the  ruins  are  some  mills ;  the  view  from  the 
ancient  site  is  extremely  confined  on  every  side, 
except  down  the  river,  where  the  opening  shows 
woody  slopes  folding  over  one  another,  with  the 
mountains  near  Arta  iu  the  distance.  The  plact: 
is  called  Viliza,  or  Vigliza,  a  modification  of  the 
Romaic  vigla,  and  like  the  Latin  vigilo,  from  whicli 

I  '  The  separate  sound  of  each      Italian,  attending    to  the   ac- 

I  vowel   is  tu  be   ({ivcii,    us  in      cent.  J 
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it  is  immediately  derived,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  root  as  the  Hellenic  synonym  Phyle. 

The  former  state  of  the  district  of  Kalarjiies  is 
fveserved  in  the  following  proverb :  Koafpw  Bii>cStii 

mtnawmtuy  meaning  that  formerly  Viliza  was  the 
fortress,  Af^^^^  ^  town,  Akalarr^s  an  out- 
lying quarter  of  the  town,  and  Syrdko  a  fitde 
detached  hamlet.  But  such  is  the  change,  that 
theire  are  now  500  houses  in  each  of  the  two  last 
places,  and  in  Matzuki  only  25.  Some  years  ago 
(it  was  before.  Aljr  Pasha  gained  loK&nnina)  there 
were  40  Turkish  families  at  Kalarjrtes,  but  such 
wm*  the  influence  of  the  Christians  at' that  time 
with  the  Valid^,  that  the  Turks  were  removed  to 
VendSsta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aspro. 

At  may  be  remarked  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
that  whenever  circumstances,  which  are  often  oc- 
curring, though  they  are  seldom  very  permanent, 
favour  the  industry  and  security  of  the  Grreeks  in 
any  particular  place,  and  enable  them  to  acquire 
some  degree  of  comfort  and  opulence,  they  are 
never  slow  in  tempting  their  tyrants  to  plunder 
them,  by  their  imprudence  and  vanity,  or  by  their 
envious  and  contentious  disposition.  The  Vlakhi- 
otes,  who  with  less  native  acuteness  than  the 
Greeks,  are  endowed  with  more  steadiness,  pru- 
dence, and  perseverance,  are  nevertheless  like  all 
republicans,  (for  such  they  may  be  styled,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  of  the  Eleftherokhoria,  notwithstand- 
ing the  despotism  of  the  supreme  government) 
seldom  free  from  intestine  intrigues  and  divisions. 


12 
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The  Pasha  takes  care  to  be  well  iiiibrmed  of  the 
local  politics,  and  allows  no  good  upportuiiity  to 
escape  of  turning  these,  or  any  other  accidental 
circumstances  to  his  own  purposes.  Not  long 
since,  on  discovering  that  G.  T.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  had  lent  a  large  sum  to  the  town  and 
was  in  great  want  of  a  repayment,  which  the  town 
could  not  conveniently  make  ;  the  Pasha  offered 
T.  his  interference,  on  condition  of  his  having  a 
large  share.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  Kalary- 
tiotes  were  moved  with  the  desire  of  having  bells 
to  some  of  their  churches,  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  temples  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  of  which, 
because  forbidden  by  tlie  Turks,  they  are  par- 
ticularly proud.  Aly,  tiiough  generally  very  in- 
dulgent on  the  subject  of  building  and  repairing 
churches,  did  not  omit  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  Kalarytiotea  pay  for  their  vauity,  and 
exacted  15,000  piastres  from  them  for  the  per- 
mission to  have  bells. 

Aug.  1'2. — At  4,30  this  afternoon,  I  set  out, 
in  company  with  Messrs,  John  and  David  Morier, 
with  the  intentiou  of  climbing  to  the  summit  of 
the  peak  of  Mount  Pindus,  called  Kakardhitza,  or 
Kakardhista ',  which  bears  S.E.  from  Kalarytes, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  highest  poiut 


'  These  two  termiQationa  aic  nerally   Las.      The  latter  ter- 

geneially  convertible  :  the  iirat  luiDatioii  \ 

was  unknown  in  Hellenic,  and  norlliem  parts  of  ' 

has  been  adopted  by  the  mo-  gentile  adjettives,  a 

dem  Greeks,  froni  the  Si-lavonic  Lyncestsc. 
tih,  which  pronuni'iatiou  it  ge- 
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in  the  whole  range.  Descending  into  the  ravine 
of  the  torrent  of  Vilizi,  we  crosB  it  at  some  mills 
a  litde  below  the  Paled  Khora,  or  rains  before 
described.  One  of  these  mills  is  for  com,  and 
another  for  foiling  the  skuti,  or  doth  for  making 
the  cloaks  called  Karafc>  the  chief  manofocture 
of  the  Vlakhiotes.  The  torrent,  bridge,  and  bnild- 
ingSy  overhung  by  precipices,  form  a  beaatifol 
piece  of  mountain  scenery.  We  cross  the  ridge 
which  lies  between  the  river  of  Vilizi  and  Mat- 
x6ki  by  a  tedious  zigzag  ascent  and  descent,  and 
arrive,  in  1.46  from  Kidar^tes,  at  Matzuki,  which 
is  situated  in  a  hollow  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Kakardhista,  where  a  torrent  collected  from  the 
great  sumnuts  around,  rattles  along  the  ravine, 
and  proceeds  to  join  the  streams  from  Vilizi, 
Kalar^tes,  and  Syr&ko.  At  the  back  of  the  vil* 
lage,  towards  die  north-east,  rises  the  steep  ridge 
which  connects  Kakardhista  with  the  summits 
towards  Metzovo,  called  Peristeri  and  Tzikurela : 
like  all  the  others,  it  is  a  white  bare  mass  of  lime- 
stone. The  houses  of  Matzuki  belong  chiefly  to 
persons,  who  keep  shops  for  the  sale  of  capots  and 
a  few  of  the  other  productions  of  Greece,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  or  in  the 
maritime  towns  of  Italy.  The  two  most  opulent  of 
their  traders  are  settled  at  Corfu.  Very  few  of 
the  men  are  now  in  the  village.  Those  who  re- 
side are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  capots, 
or  as  carriers  with  their  miiles,  or  in  cultivating  a 
few  )^(i>pa^ca,  or  fields  of  com  and  maize,  on  the 
mountain  side,  or  in  the  care  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  person  of  whom  I  have  hired  a  mule  for  the 
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expedition,  who  brought  it  to  KalarJ'tes,  and  ac- 
companied me  on  foot,  kept  a  shop  for  capots, 
and  other  commodities,  during  seven  years  at  Ca- 
diz, and  for  another  three  years  at  Leghorn.  He 
was  at  Rome  when  the  French  entered  it  the  first 
time.  Most  of  these  people,  as  may  be  supposed, 
speak  Italian.  They  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  town 
to  the  quartering  of  Albanian  soldiers ;  the  place 
being  more  accessible  to  this  pestilence,  than  Ka- 
lar^tes  and  Syrako.  The  annual  contributions  of 
the  village  amount  to  9000  piastres,  of  which  6000 
are  paid  to  Alff  Pasha,  500  to  the  Turkish  Subashi 
for  staying  away,  and  the  rest  for  the  interest  of 
money  borrowed  by  the  village,  and  other  local 
charges.  The  burthen  to  each  house  increases  with 
the  diminution  of  the  population :  so  that  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  our  mules  has  paid  this  year,  as 
the  head  of  a  family,  1 10  Spanish  dollars,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  some  of  the  larger  house- 
holders at  Kalarytes,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
borrow  the  money  at  loannina,  at  twenty  per 
cent,  interest.  Beldani,  who  was  made  tutor  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  his  brother  Constan- 
tine,  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  was  a  native  of 
Matziiki.  He  was  a  poor  merchant  at  Leghorn 
when  Alexis  Orloff  took  liim  into  his  service,  and 
carried  him  to  St.  Petersbui^.  Our  hosts  of  the 
poor  cottage  in  which  we  lodge,  priding  them- 
selves on  being  fM(ro^pa'7icoi,  or  half  Franks  in 
their  manners,  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  giving 
us  a  covered  table  at  supper,  with  plates,  knives 
and  forks.  At  2  in  the  morning  we  set  oat  to  scale 
the  mountain. 
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August  13. — The  ascent  being  very  rugged, 
our  progress  is  slow  ;  the  route  crosses  many  small 
torrents,  which  flow  to  the  right  into  a  ravine, 
lying  between  this  mountain  and  the  pine-covered 
peak  conspicuous  from  Kalarj^tes,  which  connects 
at  its  southern  extremity  Kakardhista  with  Tzu^ 
merka.  At  4.30  the  road  being  no  longer  practi- 
cable for  mules,  we  mount  on  foot,  during  another 
hour,  by  a  very  steep  ascent,  where  loose  stones 
and  earth,  or  grass  dripping  with  dew,  carry  the 
feet  half  way  back  at  every  step.  Towards  the 
summit  are  some  deep  patches  of  snow,  and  a  hoar 
frost  on  the  grass.  At  a  few  minutes  af);er  sunrise 
we  reach  the  highest  point. 

To  the  east  the  view  is  rendered  indistinct  by 
the  sun  being  in  that  direction,  and  by  an  atmo- 
sphere not  perfectly  clear.  There  is  a  haze  like- 
wise over  the  sea  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  this  is 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  Greece  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  a  clear  day  in  winter 
is  much  more  favourable  for  obtaining  a  sight  of 
distant  objects.  Nevertheless  we  distinguish  Corfu, 
Cefalonia,  and  Mount  Voidhia  in  the  Morea.  To 
the  north,  Mount  Tomor,  and  the  summits  be- 
tween it  and  Bitolia,  are  seen,  particularly  a  peak 
between  Kastoria  and  Filurina,  to  the  right  of 
which  are  those  more  eastward,  towards  Vodhena 
and  Verria,  The  horizontal  arch  between  N.E. 
and  S.  is  bounded  by  Olympus^  Ossa,  Pelion, 
Othrys,  and  the  mountains  of  JEtolia^  of  which 
latter  the  peaks  called  Velukhi  and  Viena  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  remotest  point  which  I 
can  recognize  is  Voidhia,   or  Panachaicurriy   in  the 
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Morea  ;  tlie  direct  distance  of  wliicli  is  about  100 
geograpliical  miles.  Tlie  ridges  along  the  wes- 
tern coast  from  Xeromero  to  Khioiara,  are  na- 
turally much  more  distinct.  To  the  north-west 
the  geography  of  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Aous, 
in  which  Arghyrokastro,  Tepeleni,  Preniedi  and 
Kunitza  are  situated,  is  well  defined,  though  none 
of  those  places  are  distinguishable.  Immediately 
below  us,  to  the  east,  are  the  mountains  of  Aspro- 
potamo,  a  confused  mass.,  resembling  the  waves  of 
a  stormy  sea  ;  and  to  the  right,  those  of 'Agrafa, 
of  the  same  description  :  the  highest  summit  of 
the  former  is  nearly  in  a  line  with  Pel'ium.  Olyin- 
put  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  highest  point 
in  sight.  Of  those  in  the  P'mdian  ridge,  none 
seems  to  rival  Kakardhista,  imless  it  be  a  summit 
near  Samarina.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  pro- 
bably about  7000  feet. 

A  great  partof  the  course  of  the  Aspro  or  Ackelous 
is  traceable  from  Kakardhista,  though  the  river 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  consequence  of  the  depth 
of  the  valleys  in  which  it  is  encased,  or  the  hazi- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  hanging  over  them.  Its 
reputed  sources  are  at  Khaliki,  a  Vlakhiote  village 
of  200  houses,  situated  midway  between  Kala- 
r^tea  and  Metzovo,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Mount  Tzikurela,  but  not  in  siglit  from  hence. 
As  the  name  Khaliki,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Greece,  is  generally  a  corruption  of  the  Hellenic 
XoXkic,  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a  Chalcis 
in  the  same  place,  it  serves,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  illustrate   an    hitherto    unexplained  passage  of 
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Dionysius  the  geographer,  in  which  he  evidently 
intended  to  remark  that  the  Achelous  rose  at 
Chalcis  \  After  receiving  several  streams  from 
the  mountains  around  Khaliki,  the  river  follows 
the  narrow  ravines  included  between  the  summits 
in  the  district  of  Aspropotamo,  and  those  of  Kakar- 
hista,  Tzum^rka,  and  Radhovlsi.  On  the  slope  of 
one  of  the  mountains  in  the  last-mentioned  sub-« 
district  of  Arta,  are  seen  the  lands  of  Vrestenitza 
above  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge 
of  Koraki,  which  is  in  the  road  from  Arta  to  Trik- 
kala,  through  'Agrafa.  From  thence  the  Aspro  flows 
for  about  20, miles  through  a  country,  in  which  the 
great  summits  are  more  distant  on  either  side,  after 
which  it  again  skirts  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock  of 
the  Tzumerka  chain,  which  is  named  Kalana,  and 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  Prevyza.  Here  the 
river  is  again  crossed  by  a  bridge,  called  that  of 
Tetarna,  from  a  monastery  on  the  left,  and  a  few 
miles  lower  is  joined  by  its  principal  tributary. 
The  united  stream  then  passes  between  perpen- 
dicular rocks  into  a  country  of  woody  heights,  of 
secondary  elevation,  until  it  emerges  near  the  ruins 
of  Stratus  into  the  great  ^tolian  plain.  In  almost 
every  direction  the  mountains  hide  the  valleys ; 
Kakardhista  being  in  the  centre  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  Greece.  The  only  plain  in  sight  is 
that  of  loannina,  with  a  small  portion  of  that  of  Trik- 
kala:  loannina  is  the  only  town.  The  immensepreci- 

' otTffag  r*  ano  XnXKicog  (p-mor 

Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  49(3, 
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pices  of  Tzumerka  appear  considerably  below  us : 
they  hide  Arta  and  all  the  Gulf,  except  a  small 
part  of  its  eastern  extremity  near  Makriiioro,  which 
makes  its  appearance  between  Tzumerka  and  Sa- 
karetzi,  as  the  mountain  of  Radhovisi  is  named. 

Kakardhista  is  quite  bare  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
furnishes  a  fine  short  herbage  to  the  very  summit. 
A  sharp  rocky  ridge,  which  connects  it  with  the 
peak  of  Peristeri,  separates  the  course  of  the 
waters  flowing  respectively  to  the  Arta  and  to  the 
Aspro,  and  divides  the  district  of  Malakassi  in  the 
kaza  of  loannina  from  that  of  Aspropotamo  in 
Trikkala.  The  latter  sub-district  extends  fifty 
miles  down  the  river  from  its  sources,  compre- 
hending the  sides  of  the  adjacent  mountain  on 
either  side,  and  separating  first  loannina  and  then 
Arta  from  'Agrafa.  The  right  of  pasturage  is  so 
accurately  defined  between  loannina  and  Aspro- 
potamo, that  the  flocks  of  one  district  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  other.  Kakardhista  itself 
falls  steeply  into  a  deep  ravine  which  lies  between 
it  and  another  lower  but  abrupt  and  rocky  crest, 
which  slopes  to  the  Aspro. 

We  descend  to  a  mandra,  or  sheep-fold,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  one  of  the  palikaria,  who 
have  accompanied  us  from  Kalarytes ;  and  who, 
though  with  daggers  and  pistols  at  their  girdles, 
and  a  musket  slung  over  their  shoulders,  never 
make  a  false  step,  though  bearing  the  weight  of 
another  person.  Some  goat's  milk,  with  bread 
which  we  brought  with  us,  furnishes  our  breakfast. 
Tlie  annual  profit  of  a  yew  in  these  mountains  is 
reckoned  as  follows :  two  piastres  for  the  cheese 
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and  milk,  four  piastres  for  the  lamb,  and  half  a 
piastre  for  the  wool ;  out  of  which  there  is  a  clear 
gain  of  five  piastres.  From  the  mandra  we  reach 
Matzuki  in  two  hours,  leave  it  at  5  p.m.,  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  return  to  Kalarj^tes.  So 
steep  is  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  of  Matzuki, 
that  it  takes  longer  to  descend  than  it  had  required 
yesterday  to  mount  it. 

The  shepherds  of  these  mountains,  as  well  as 
those  who  tend  their  flocks  around  loannina,  play 
on  a  pipe  (in  Greek  ^Xo-yepa,  in  Albanian  fuol), 
which  resembles  that  described  by  Theocritus,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  nine  holes  on  the  side,  and  is 
partly  closed  at  either  end  with  wax  \  But  some 
of  the  modem  pipes  of  Epirus  have  a  singularity 
which  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  author,  being 
made  of  the  thigh  of  the  vulture  *,  or  of  the  eagle  *, 
which  are  bones  of  extreme  hardness,  and  of  a 
size  well  adapted  to  a  shepherd's  pipe.  These 
materials  may  be  more  common  now  than  an- 
ciently, because  gunpowder  has  given  the  modems 
the  power  of  bringing  down  such  birds  more  easily 
than  could  formerly  have  been  done  by  means  of 
arrows.  In  the  mountain  pastures  in  every  part 
of  Greece,  the  shepherds  may  be  heard,  as  the  same 
poet  has  described,  pouring  forth  a  wild  melodious 
strain  from  their  pipes,  amidst  the  murmuring  of  the 
waters,  and  the  whispering  of  the  wind  through  the 

'  (Tvpiyy*    e^it)  evvea<f>ittvoy 

AtvKov  Kapor  f-^oiaay  *i<rov  KarWy  "laov  AvwOev, 

Thcocr.  Id,  8,  v.  18,  21. 

^   opi'ta,  '  aVroc* 
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trees.  Theocritus  has  particularly  referred  to  the 
pine  as  producing  this  sound '.  And  the  piue  is 
doubtless  the  most  psithyristic  of  trees.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  he  has  not  noticed  also  the  aromatic 
odour  which  emanates  from  it  in  summer. 

Aug.  31. — Leaving  loannina  this  forenoon  for 
Grevena,  I  follow  the  causeway  between  the  lake 
and  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kastritza,  and  having 
crossed  the  plain  of  Barkumadhi,  arrive  in  two 
hours  at  the  khan  of  Ardliomista,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Dhrysko.  The  plain  is  covered  with  maize 
and  melons,  of  both  which  the  harvest  is  near  at 
hand.  After  resting  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  quit 
the  khan,  ascend  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
ridge  of  Dhrysko,  and  in  another  quarter  arrive  at 
the  khan  of  that  name  on  tlie  eastern  face  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Mitzikeli,  and  derived,  undoubtedly,  its  name" 
from  the  oaks  still  growing  here,  and  which  an- 
ciently may  have  been  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now.  The  khan  seems  to  have  been 
placed  here  for  the  sake  of  a  copious  source  of 
water,  which  the  tatar,  who  accompanies  me,  and 
who  has  had  long  experience,  declares  to  be  the 
best  between  loannina  and  Constantinople.  One 
of  his  corps  brought  letters  a  few  days  ago  from 


*A  lorl  rate  wayaim  /itXiatcTat,  &ci  Si  xai  rv 
SvplaStc, 

Theocr.  Id.  1. 


ApvvKoc,  a  place  of  oaks,  or  by  iibbreviation  perhaps  froni 
fpuokiot  shaded  with  oaks. 
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Qiiistaiitiiiople  in  four  days  and  a  half :  thus  paiw 
iifflikg  two  himdred  cofiaputed  Iimts,  or  six  ki&pk 
dMd  miled  of  road  distaneei  in  (me  hundrad  and 
«l|^t  houiB/  i&ekidtng  stoppages;  To  be  i^ 
pointed  to  aadi  a  jouni^  as  mine^  ia  to  be  w^ 
paid  for  a  comparalira  State  of  tepoae,  and  ia  eon- 
rilM'c^d,  therefore,  aa  a  &voiir  conferred  upoti  the 
tlM&rbv'^  Fafih&«  ^  '^^''' 

«'^^After  a  twen^  ndnntes^  halt'  we;  cMktinne  ^oiUr 
iMieent;  and  in  a&other  twenty  minntea  -aMi^e^  ai 
Ikfek junction  dP  tilie  two  great  branches  tif  the  Sifti/t 
ifte  flowing  from  Zag6ri»  the  o&er  fimxi  litoovcyi 
Site  'place  and  neigfabonring  'ralley  afe  ImMs 
wbied  Dhip6tun6.  A  bridge  of  thi^  afehe% 
liHfid  the  Lady's  Bridges  crosses  the  Za{^ 
iMnneh,  whidbi  is  the  larger  of  the  tsro^  anA  ia^ocfmr 
|idied  of  a  great  immber  of  streams  oofiected  in 
the  hollow  between  Mount  Mitzikeli  and  the  paral- 
lel higher  range,  or  central  ridge  of  Pindus.  On 
the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Syrako,  above  Dhipo- 
tamo,  stands  the  village  of  Gotzista,  divided  into 
two  makhalas,  and  surrounded  with  cultivated 
slopes.  A  point  above  it,  which  is  separated  by  a 
ravine  from  the  great  mountain,  is  the  site  of  a 
Hellenic  fortress  or  fortified  ccnaCy  the  walls  of  which 
inclose  the  summit  and  face  of  the  hill. 

In  winter  the  road^  after  crossing  the  bridge, 
follows  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Metzovo. 
Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge,  we  ford  the 
united  stream,  and  then  ride  along  the  bed 
of   the    Metzovo    branch,    which,    though    con- 

'  TO  yt^vpi  Tfii  rvpdc. 
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sisting  entirely  of  loose  stones,  is  a  saving  in 
time,  the  line  being  shorter  than  along  the  nKpaic, 
or  rugged  banks.  Occasionally,  however,  we 
cross  some  of  the  akres.  Like  all  the  roots  of 
the  mountains  bordering  these  valleys,  they  are 
covered  with  small  oak,  ilex,  pimari,  and  a  va- 
riety of  shrubs,  among  which  the  lentisk  is  the 
most  common.  At  G  we  arrive  at  a  half-built  kula 
of  the  Pasha,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where 
are  a  few  fields  of  kalambokki.  In  winter,  the  road 
reaches  this  point  from  the  bridge  of  the  I-ady,  by 
crossing  and  recrossing  two  other  intermediate 
bridges.  On  the  heights  to  the  left  stands  Khry- 
sovitza,  beautifully  situated  among  the  woods,  and 
noted  for  its  monastery  of  the  Panaghia,  whose 
festival  on  the  23d  of  August  is  resorted  to  by  all 
the  neighbourhood,  particularly  from  loannina. 
At  6.35  we  halt  for  the  night  at  the  Three  Khans  ', 
situated  on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  in  a  part  of  the  valley  where  its  direc- 
tion and  that  of  the  river  change  from  about 
E.S.E.  to  E.  by  N.  The  three  khans  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  successors  of  three  Roman  taverns  ; 
for  Tres  Tabernfe  is  a  name  repeatedly  occurring 
in  the  Roman  itineraries ;  and  although  this 
road  is  not  found  in  any  of  them,  the  general 
structure  of  the  country  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  pass  of  Metzovo  was  in  all  ages  one  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  of  Northern  Greece.  The 
summit  named  Tzikurela,  or  Tzukurela,  was  im- 
mediately above  us  on  the  right,  about  half  way 
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up  the  valley.  To  the  north-eastward  is  the  other 
peak,  called  Peristeri ;  beyond  which  is  the  sum- 
mit above  Khaliki,  of  the  same  height  nearly  as 
that  of  Syrako,  and  situated  midway  between 
Perisl^  and  the  soothem  end  of  the  Zygos  of 
M^taovo.  The  hills  around  the  Three  Khans 
are  covered  with  vineyards  and  wood.  At  less 
Amb  a  mile  beyond  them,  at  the  head  of  a  slope 
of  vineyartls  reaching  to  the  river,  is  the  viUage 
of  Vutinds,  and  on  a  height  on  one  side  of  the 
vineyards  some  remains  of  ancient  walls  called 
Lakhan6kastro.  The  masons  of  Metzovo  resort  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  tiles  which  they  find  there. 
It  was  perhaps  a  Roman  military  station,  for  the 
defence  of  the  pass,  which  is  here  more  open  than 
in  any  other  part. 

g^pl^  ] , — Our  route  continues  along  the  river's 
bed,  crosses  it  several  times,  and  at  intervals 
passes  over  its  woody  and  rocky  banks  by  an  exe- 
crable road.  The  village  of  Grevendista  is  situated 
among  some  cultivated  slopes  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  to  the  right.  In  seventy  minutes  we 
cross  to  the  right  bank  by  a  bridge,  a  little  above 
which  is  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the  river, 
one  coming  from  Metzovo,  the  other  from  a  valley 
to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  of 
Khaliki,  which  thus  gives  rise  both  to  the  Arach- 
thus  and  Achelous.  We  ascend  along  the  side  of 
ihe  mountain  which  overhangs  the  right  bank  of 
ihe  Metzovo  branch  of  the  river,  and  at  8  a.m.,  in 
uro  hours  from  the  khans,  arrive  at  the  northern 
^  larger  of  the  two  makhalas,  into  which  Met- 
is divided   by  the  ravine.      The  northern  is 
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called  Prosilio ',  as  beings  exposed  to  the  sun, 
while  the  southern  being  shaded  by  the  mouutain 
on  which  it  stands,  is  named  AnUio*.  The  road 
to  Trikkahi  passes  through  the  latter,  and  then 
ascends  the  Zygos  *,  or  ridge,  as  a  long  woody 
mountain  is  named  which  has  a  north  and  south 
direction,  and  which  separates  the  sources  of  the 
Arachthvs  from  those  of  the  Peneius,  connecting 
Kakardhista  and  the  ridge  of  Syrako  with  the 
Zagori  summits  and  those  nearKonitza  and  Sama- 
rina.  The  streams  descending  from  the  western 
slope  of  theZygos,  are  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
torrent  which  separates  the  two  makhaladhes,  of 
Metzovo,  and  which  we  followed  from  the  bridge. 
There  are  about  seven  hundred  houses  in  the  two 
divisions  of  the  town,  which,  together  with  Mala- 
kassi,  a  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Zygos, 
and  two  others  is  an  appanage  of  the  Valide  Sul- 
tan. Formerly,  in  consideration  of  the  expenses 
to  which  the  Metzovites  were  subject  from  the 
passage  of  soldiers  and  travellers,  they  were  liable 
only  to  the  Kharj'idj,  and  to  the  payment  of  five 
thousand  piastres  a  year  to  the  Valide's  agent,  for 
whicli  advantage  they  were  bound  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  Pass,  and  to  maintain  a  body  of 
armatoli  under  a  captain.  The  Vezir,  hy  paying 
a  larger  sum  to  the  Valide  than  she  before  re- 
ceived, has  obtained  the  Mukata,  and  exacts  from 
the  Metzovites  fifty-five  purses,  besides  obliging 
them  to  maintain  an  Albanian  guard,  nominated 
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by  himself.  The  adjoining  slopes  produce  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye ;  but  the  wheat  is  not  more  than 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  a  month  or  two, 
and  the  barley  still  more  insufficient,  on  account 
of  the  demand  of  passengers  for  their  cattle.  They 
have  some  lai^e  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  men,  as  in  the  other  mountain 
villages  on  the  borders  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
seek  their  fortunes  as  labourers,  artizans,  and  shop- 
keepers, in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  or  as  merchants 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Those  who  are  not  too  distant,  visit  their 
families  for  a  short  time  in  the  summer.  The 
climate,  in  winter,  is  described  as  more  severe 
even  than  that  of  Kalarj^tes. 

At  2.25  we  quit  Prosilio,  and  mounting  the  hill 
for  half  an  hour,  arrive  in  a  plain  called  Politzia, 
inclosed  between  the  heights  of  Metzovo  and 
Mavro-vuni,  which  is  a  long  mountain  covered 
with  pines,  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
and  forming  a  northerly  continuation  of  the  Zygos. 
On  its  slope  near  the  plain  is  a  place  called  by  the 
Vlakhi  Beratori,  a  name  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Imperatoria.  Wrought  stones,  coins,  and 
similar  remains  of  antiquity,  are  found  there,  as 
well  as  appearances  indicative  of  some  process  of 
metallurgy  having  been  carried  on  in  the  place. 
These  vestiges,  combined  with  the  name,  seem  to 
show  that  a  Roman  settlement  existed  here  earlier 
than  that  of  the  Z^acian  or  Vlakhiote  colonists,  whose 
descendants  now  occupy  these  mountains.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  to  Beratori  stands 
a  beech-tree,  called  in  the  Vlakhiote  tongue  Fago 
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scripto,  from  some  appearance  of  inscriptions  on 
it.  The  plain  produces  in  summer  some  rye,  and 
a  great  abundance  of  excellent  grass,  all  which  is 
consumed  by  the  cattle  of  Metzovo  or  those  of  pas- 
sengers. During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
plain  is  either  covered  with  snow  or  is  in  a  state 
of  marsh.  There  are  no  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it, 
though  it  is  now  dry  ;  the  soil  apparently  is  good. 
The  small  streams  which  water  it  flow  to  the 
north,  through  the  district  of  Zagori,  towards 
Konitza,  and  are  therefore  the  extreme  tributaries 
of  the  Aotts. 

Having  traversed  the  plain  for  an  hour,  we 
ascend  a  ridge  connected  with  the  northern  end 
of  Mavro-vuni,  and  covered  towards  the  summit 
with  pines  ',  and  at  4.30  arrive  at  the  guard  of  the 
Tjankurtara  derveni,  after  having  passed  a  large 
khan  of  that  name  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  At  the  derveni  there  is  nothing  but  a  tem- 
porary shed.  Here  the  mountains  Mitzikeli  and 
Ol^'tzika  are  seen  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other 
Mount  Biirino,  with  the  mountain  of  Siatista  to  the 
left  of  it,  and  nearer  the  lower  hills  about  Grevend. 
After  a  halt  of  fiiteen  minutes  we  descend  from 
the  derveni  through  a  dense  forest  of  large  pines, 
remarkable  for  the  straightness  of  their  stems.  On 
the  ascent  where  the  trees  are  not  so  close,  some 
of  them  are  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty 
or  eiglity  feet  Iiigh :  several  of  them  have  been 
struck  with  lightning,  and  are  burnt  at  the  top. 

I  '  irtvEoi,     This  word  is  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  pinus  1 

I  •ylveitris  as  well  as  the  nuridina.  J 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  from  Livy,  following 
PolybiuSy  that  this  part  of  Mount  Pindus  bore  the 
appellation  of  Citiam,  probably  from  a  tO¥nQL  of 
that  name  which  stood  in  some  part  of  the  pass 
leading  from  Grevena  to  loannina.  Mount  Citium 
is  mentioned  by  the  historian  in  his  relation  of  the 
expedition  of  Perseus,  when  he  led  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  horse  to 
Stratus,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  170 — 169  B.  C. 
On  the  third  day  from  Elimeia,  he  reached  Mount 
Citium,  where  he  was  much  impeded  by  the  deep 
snow,  and  with  difficulty  found  sufficient  space  for 
encamping.  The  fourth  day,  in  which  his  beasts 
of  burthen  particularly  suffered,  terminated  at  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  Nicaeus ;  and  the  fifth,  which 
was  a  very  long  march,  at  the  Arachthus,  where 
he  was  detained  by  the  swollen  state  of  the  river 
until  he  had  constructed  a  bridge.  At  the  end  of 
one  day's  march  from  thence  he  was  met  by  Archi- 
damus,  the  strategus  of  the  ^tolians,  halted  on  the 
borders  of  iBtolia,  and  on  the  following  day  en- 
camped on  the  Achelous,  near  Stratus  ^  Perseus 
appears  to  have  marched  through  Epirus  because 
the  Molossi'  had  invited  him,  and  because  the 
Athamanes,  who  were  on  the  more  direct  route, 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.   As  it  is  evident 


'  Liv.  ].  4dy  c.  21.  were  at  that  moment  auxiliaries 

'  "  Vocantibus  Epirotis/'  is  of  Appius  Claudius  before  Pha- 

all  that  Livy  says ;  but  Mo-  note  ;  and  the  Molossi  resisted 

lossis  was  the  only  part  of  Epi-  the  Romans  to  the  last :  these 

ru8  which  it  was  necessary  for  therefore  were  clearly  the  Epi- 

Perseus  to  enter;  the  Tliesproti  rotes  intended  by  Livy. 
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that  he  descended  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arachthus,  since  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  crossing  it ;  and  as  he  made  only 
two  marches  from  his  bridge  to  Stratus,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  crossed  the  river  not  far 
above  Arta,  and  that  his  route  from  Mount  Citiuni 
was  either  through  Zagori  into  the  plain  of  loan- 
nina,  or  through  the  same  district  in  a  more  south- 
em  direction  to  Mount  Dhrysko,  the  site  perhaps  of 
Tiic(eiim,  and  from  thence  by  the  Tomarokhoria. 
In  either  case  it  follows,  from  the  geographical 
construction  of  the  country,  that  during  the  long 
march  terminating  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Arach- 
thus, he  pursued  the  course  of  that  river,  and 
during  all  that  day  perhaps  was  seeking  for  a 
passage.  He  then,  probably,  passed  through  the 
modern  Rhadhovisi  to  the  Achdoas,  or  by  the 
valley  of  Komboti  into  that  of  the  Petitarus,  but 
avoiding  Ambracia,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

After  following  for  half  an  hour  a  small  river, 
we  arrive,  at  5.40,  at  Milia,  a  Vlakhiote  village  of 
forty  families,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  A  few  com  and  maize- 
fields  dispersed  on  the  hills  around,  and  several 
mills  on  the  river  side,  are  all  the  property  of  the 
village,  except  the  cattle,  which  they  employ  as 
carriers.  We  halt  ten  minutes,  and  then  follow  a 
good  horse-path  along  the  banks  of  the  same 
stream,  in  a  ravine  bordered  by  a  continued  forest 
of  pines ;  and  at  7.20  quit  the  river,  which  here 
turns  to  the  left  of  our  route  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tiun  along  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  which  is  thickly 
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eal^red  ¥rith  pines,  nuxed  occasionUly  widi  beediell 
imdi  la  few  hcnrsechestiiuts^  The  numerauil  imaM 
Ottavans  which  we  meet,  show  that  this  is  one  ctf 
tibe  great  lines  of  traffic  between  ^pirus  and  Jfoos^ 
dalm.  At  7.30  we  arrive  at  Kranii,  a  YlakMoMi 
yfliage  of  fifty  neat  cottages,  ple^usantljr  situated 
iariua  opening  of  die  forest^  amidst  fields  of  maixe 
atid  other  com/ fenced  with  a  well-^madd  palisade 
iag«  The  scene  has  an  appearance  of  ccHnforl  and 
Mteei^id  industry  seldom  seen  in  Greek  or  Turkisii 
"^Sli^pes :  but,  unhappily  for  these  poor  Vlid^kitesi 
Ikmx  yilli^e  has  lately  become  one  of  Alj^  Padyi's 
tpMyO&s.  The  com,  after  deducting  ^the^  Vezir\i 
iMtion,  suffices  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  eon-^ 
MDqption  of  the  inhabitants!  whose  means  ai  sub^ 
fliMeiice  are  chiefly  derived  firom  the  dieese  of  their 
sheep  and  goats ;  from  the  wood  which  fliey  cut  in 
the  forest  and  transport  to  loannina  and  other 
towns ;  and  from  the  profit  of  their  horses  and 
mules,  which  are  let  to  traders  and  travellers^ 
The  master  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodge,  who 
possesses  two  horses  and  two  oxen,  formerly  kept 
a  shop  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Salonika ; 
and  now  employs  himself  in  transporting  wood  to 
lo^nina,  Grevend,  Urissa,  and  Trikkala,  by 
which  he  is  just  able  to  pay  the  twenty  per  ceut. 
interest  on  the  money  he  has  been  obliged  to 
borrow. 

Sept.  2. — This  morning  we  arrive  in  half  an 
hour  at  the  summit  of  a  ridge  facing  Krania  to  the 
eastward,  just  as  the  sun  is  rising  behind  the  broad 
Olympus  J  as  Homer  so  properly  describes  that 
mountain.    The  range  which  unites  it  with  Pvndusy 
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and  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  towns  of  Siatista 
and  Kastoria,  is  seen  stretching  from  Olympus  to 
tlie  north-westward.  Our  road  is  well  beaten,  and 
winds  agreeably  through  a  forest  of  pines  and  oaks, 
gradnally  descending  until  at  the  end  of  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  from  Krania  we  pass,  at  7.30, 
through  Kiepero,  one  of  the  small  Vlakhiote  vil- 
lages, of  which  we  have  seen  several  on  either  side 
of  our  road.  At  Kiepero  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed in  threshing  rye  ',  by  driving  a  eledge  with 
one  man  standing  upon  it,  round  the  threshing-floor. 
The  huts  of  the  Vlakhiotes  are  well  built,  and 
neatly  plastered  with  earth  :  and  to  the  traveller 
afford  better  shelter  than  the  cottages  of  a  similar 
class  among  the  Greeks  and  Albanians,  the  inner 
apartment  being  well  protected  against  cold  and 
rain  in  winter,  and  most  of  the  cottages  having  a 
gallery  in  front,  closed  at  either  end  ;  which  is  not 
too  cool  for  a  lodging  in  the  fine  season,  when  the 
inner  part  of  every  house,  not  excepting  those  of 
the  Vlakhi,  swarms  with  vermin. 

From  Kiepero,  haviag  descended  rapidly  the 
roots  of  the  mountain  where  fields  of  com  and 
vines,  fenced  with  pallisades,  are  intermixed  with 
woods  consisting  of  oaks  of  various  kinds,  and 
where  the  soil,  like  this  side  of  Mount  Pindus  in 
general,  seems  capable  of  a  productive  cultivation, 
we  arrive  at  8.40  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers. 
The  larger  is  that  which  we  followed  down  the 
vale  of  Milia,  and  left  at  Krania,  taking  there  a 
turn  to  the  left  of  our  route ;  the  other  proceeds 
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rrom  the  woody  sides  of  Paidvs  on  our  right  to  the 
southward.  A  little  below  the  juoctioa  a  bridge 
crosses  the  united  stream,  which  then  flows  east- 
ward over  a  rocky  bed  of  limestone,  composed  of 
thin  flakes  lying  vertical  to  the  horizon,  along  a 
valley  closely  bounded  by  undulated  downs,  like 
llioae  which  border  the  Orontes  near  Hama,  but 
with  banks  not  so  high.  Though  now  shallow,  the 
river  is  wide,  and  in  winter  impetuous.  It  is  called 
Venetiko.  We  follow  the  right  bank  for  a  short 
distance  under  a  woody  hill,  then  pass  below  a 
height  of  bare  rock  washed  by  the  river,  and  after- 
wards along  a  narrow  vale  which  is  grown  with 
stunted  oaks  and  wild  pears,  and  is  bounded  by 
woody  hills,  or  irregular  downs  of  fine  corn  land, 
a  description  of  countrj'  which  continues  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  Greveno.  At  9  we  halt 
St  the  Khan  of  Venetik6,  which  has  lately  been 
bnilt  at  the  expense  of  a  Tutanjl,  or  smoke-master, 
of  the  Vezlr,  and  standB  on  the  river-side  at  a 
fountain  of  excellent  water,  issuing  ont  of  the  side 
of  the  hill.  The  chaise  for  e^s,  butter,  melons, 
water-melons,  bread,  salt,  red  pepper,  and  brandy, 
is  about  sixpence  a  head,  which  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  my  tat4r  is  not  noreascHiable. 
Departing  at  10.15,  we  cross  the  river,  and 
having  followed  its  left  bank  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  traverse  some  downs  to  a  much  smaller 
stream,  which,  having  also  crossed,  we  imme- 
diately ascend,  at  11.30,  to  the  Metropolis  of  the 
bishopric  of  Greveni',  where  stand  the  cathedral 
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church  and  palace  of  tlie  hishop,  sarromided  by 
twenty  Greek  houses.  The  bishop  I  left  at  loamiina. 
The  Turkish  Makhala  of  Greveno  is  a  mile  dis- 
tant to  the  north-eastward,  and  though  it  contains 
only  eighty  families,  is  the  chief  place  of  Grevena 
which  in  the  plural  number  comprehends  a  great 
number  of  small  Turkish  villages  and  tjiftliks. 
The  country  resembles.  Northern  Europe  more 
than  Epirus  or  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  consist- 
ing of  an  undulated  surface,  well  supplied  with 
sources  of  water,  intersected  by  numerous  streams, 
and  diversified  with  beautiful  groves  of  oak  and 
other  timber  trees.  Nor  is  the  soil  inferior  to  the 
aspect,  but  would  produce  com  in  great  abund- 
ance, if  population  and  security  were  here  in  any 
moderate  proportion  to  natural  advantages.  The 
many  npayiiara  tj>opTUfitva,  or  loaded  hoises  and 
mules,  which  we  have  met  on  the  road  from 
Metzovo,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  which  were 
charged  with  flour,  show  that  even  now  it  supplies 
Epirus  and  the  islands  with  bread. 

The  Venetiko  and  river  of  Greveno  join  the 
Vistritza,  separately,  to  the  eastward  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Burino;  after  whicii  the  united  river 
winds  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that  moun- 
tain to  Servia,  and  having  passed  that  town,  flows 
northward  through  narrow  valleys  and  deep  chasms 
in  the  great  Olympian  range,  until  it  emerges  near 
Berrhma,  which  town  still  preserves  its  ancient 
name.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great 
river,  which  the  Turks  call  Inje-kara-su,  is  the 
ancient  Haliacmon. 

The  lai^est  villages  in  the  district  of  Grevena 
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are  Avdh^a  and  Perivdlio/  inhabited  by  Vlakhiotea, 
and  each  oonsbting  of  about  300  houses.  They 
stand  near  each  other  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  ridge  to  the  W.  S. W.  of  Greven6,  whence 
proceeds  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ven^tiko, 
which  is  joined  before  it  enters  the  plains  by  those 
from  SpiUd  and  KraniL  The  Turks  of  Greveni 
occupy,  as  usual,  the  lower  and  richer  lands.  The 
largest  of  their  villages  are  Tjurkli  and  Kr^ftissa, 
not  &r  from  the  river  which  separates  the  district 
of  Greveni  from  that  of  Anaselitza.  To  the  south- 
wardi  towards  Stagiis,  Grevend  extends  six  hours 
over  unproductive  hills,  where  the  villages  are 
neither  large  nor  numerous. 

Sept  4. — ^From  Greveni  to  Siitista.  At  6.35  we 
descend  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  Metro- 
polis to  ihe  Musulman  quarter,  which  has  a  ruin- 
ous and  wretched  appearance,  like  all  the  Turkish 
villages  of  Greece.  After  following  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  turn  to  the 
left  across  an  undulated  country,  intersected  by 
narrow  valleys,  where  the  cultivated  land  is  mixed 
with  woods  of  oaks.  Neither  the  olive  nor  the 
mulberry  for  the  silkworm,  are  grown  in  this 
country,  which  produces  scarcely  any  thing  but 
grain  and  cattle,  with  a  little  wine;  but  carts, 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  great 
plains  of  Arta,  loannina,  or  Ai^hyrokastro,  are 
used  in  agriculture ;  they  are  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  run  upon  four  solid  trucks,  and  have  a 
square  space  for  the  load,  inclosed  within  wattled 
sides. 

At  7.45  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the  small  Turkish 
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village  of  Kubla,  and  at  8.30,  opposite  to  another 
similar  hamlet  called  Dovrado,  we  cross  a  small 
branch  of  the  Vistritza.  From  thence  the  road 
traverses  a.  rich  and  pleasant  country  of  the  same 
description  as  before,  but  little  cultivated,  until 
at  9.30  we  arrive  at  a  klian,  and  a  high  narrow 
bridge  of  six  arclies  called  Pasha  Kiupri,  which 
crosses  the  Vistritza  just  at  the  point  where,  after 
having  pursued  an  easterly  course,  it  turns  to  the 
soutli  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Burino. 

At  10. 15  we  quit  the  khan,  and  ford  the  river  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  then  immediately 
leaving  to  the  riglit  the  road  to  Venja  and  Servia, 
we  ascend  the  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Siatista, 
having  the  Turkish  villag-e  lankovo  a  little  on  the 
left.  An  opening  between  the  mountain  of  Siatista 
and  Mount  Burino  shows  the  mountain  of  Verria, 
the  ancient  Bermins'.  Soon  afterwards  we  enter 
the  vineyards  of  Siatista,  and  mounting  a  rocky 
hill,  arrive  at  the  priuclpul  makhala  called  ii  x*^/"* 
at  11.45.  After  some  delay  we  are  sent  to  the  lower 
quarter,  named  yapavn,  fromwhence  I  am  conducted 
back  again  to  tlie  Khora,  to  the  house  of  Kyr  N., 
one  of  the  archons,  and  nephew  of  the  bishop  of 
Siatista,  whose  ordinary  residence  is  here,  but  who 
happens  at  present  to  be  at  Selitza.  His  title  is 
bishop  of  Sisanium  and  Satista',  the  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  which  is  Shatsta.  His  superior  is 
the  archbishop  of 'Akhridha. 

The  town,  which  contains  about  500  houses,  is 

'    Herodot.    I.     8,    c.     13H.  '  mi  Xmai'iov  xai  Tijt  Lartv- 
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situated  upon  a  narrow  level,  between  the  upper 
and  lower  heights  of  a  high  rocky  mountain,  at  the 
foot  g{  which  extends  a  large  tract  of  vineyards. 
From  this  fruit  the  Siatistans^  make  some  of  the 
best  wine  in  Rumili,  and  which  has  an  extensive 
sale  in  Macedama  and  Thes$(dy,  but  is  seldom 
sent  into  JEpiruSy  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transport  over  the  Pindtu.  The  wine  is  of  four 
sorts: — 1.  The  ifXiov^vov,  or  sun-dried*,  which  is 
a  nuxture  of  white  and  red  grapes,  left  for  eight 
days  in  the  sun,  or  for  six  weeks  in  a  covered 
building,  after  which  the  produce  is  a  white  sweet 
wine,  of  strong  body  and  high  flavour.  2.  A  dry, 
white  wine.  3.  A  dry,  red  wine.  4.  The  a^tfcvov, 
or  wine  of  Absinthium,  which  is  made  also  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  is  flavoured  vrith  a  species  of 
Artemisia,  laid  among  the  grapes  when  placed  in 
the  press.  This  wine  is  sweet  and  high  flavoured, 
but  not  the  better  for  the  wormwood.  The  Sia- 
tistans  keep  their  wines  three,  four,  five  years, 
and  sometimes  more.  Each  considerable  pro- 
prietor has  a  wine-press,  and  there  are  cellars 
under  all  the  larger  houses,  exhibiting  the  agree- 
able spectacle  of  butts  arranged  in  order,  as  in 
civilized  Europe.  The  most  stony  soils  are  held 
to  produce  the  best  wine.  The  grapes  this  year 
have  not  attained  their  full  growth,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  rain,  and  the  vintage,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  small  in  quantity,  though  good  in  quality. 

'  01  ^laTurrdyoi* 

'  The  Tuscan  Aliatico  seems  dve  instead  of  the  participle. 

tobethesaniewordinthe.£olic  It  originated  probably  in  the 

form,  and  in  that  of  the  adjec-  Oreek  colonies  of  Etniria. 
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[  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe  the  proofs  of 
drought  in  the  appearance  of  the  vineyards,  the 
weather  having  been  very  different  in  Epirus.  It 
shows  the  great  atmospheric  difference  between  the 
two  sides  of  Mount  Pindus.  Besides  their  wine,  the 
Slatistans  have  to  boast  of  tlie  excellence  of  their 
mutton,  fed  on  the  delicate  herbage  of  their  lime- 
stone mountain  ;  and  of  an  abundance  of  game. 
The  liares  are  even  troublesome,  being  so  numer- 
ous, that  when  the  snow  lies  upon  the  vineyards, 
as  it  often  does  in  the  winter  for  many  days  toge- 
ther, it  is  a  common  custom  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them 
without  dogs,  and  to  kill  them  with  sticks,  half 
famished  as  they  then  are,  and  unable  to  run.  A 
little  earlier  in  the  season  they  afford  good  sport, 
and  coursing  is  a  common  amusement  of  the  Sia- 
tistans.  Our  mode  of  killing  partridges  on  the 
wing  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  nor  have  I  seen 
it  in  any  part  of  Greece.  The  birds,  indeed,  which 
are  all  of  the  red-legged  species,  are  larger,  longer 
in  their  flight,  and  wilder  than  ours  ;  and  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  shoot  them.  To  catch  them  in  nets 
is  the  common  practice  in  Greece,  but  they  are 
seldom  seen  tor  sale  in  the  markets.  They  are 
more  abundant  however  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus 
than  in  Southern  Greece, 

Almost  every  family  in  Siatista  has  one  member 
of  it  residing  as  a  merchant  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
Austria,  or  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  there  are 
few  of  the  elders  who  have  not  spent  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  their  lives  in  one  of  those  countries.  Ger- 
man is  of  course  very  generally  spoken,  and  Italian 
almost  as  much.  The  houses  are  convenient, 
K  2 
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clean,  and  well  furnished,  and  the  people  more 
curious  in  their  tables  than  any  I  have  met  with 
in  Greece.  This,  as  the  stipendiary  physician 
of  the  place  observes  to  me,  is  almost  the  only 
source  of  disease,  so  healthy  is  the  air  and  situa- 
tion. But  thev  drink,  he  remarks,  rather  too 
much  of  their  own  good  wine,  of  which  one  of  his 
patients  is  an  example,  who  is  now  dying  of  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after  an  indulgence 
of  that  kind.  This  physician's  name  is  Paul  Re- 
naud,  son  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was  attached  to  the 
English  Consulate  at  Zante.  His  brother  is  now 
French  Commissaire  in  that  island,  and  there  was 
a  third  brother  in  the  English  East  India  service, 
who  rose  to  be  agent  at  Busra.  All  this,  which  I 
happened  to  know,  was  news  to  M.  Paul,  who, 
having  written  to  his  brothers  some  years  ago  and 
received  no  answer,  had  long  been  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  them  both. 

The  Siatistans  complain  bitterly  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  Aly  Pasha.  They  say,  that  not  contented 
with  robbing  those  who  have,  he  puts  in  prison 
those  who  have  not,  and  thus  succeeds  sometimes 
in  extracting  money  from  their  relatives. 

The  ordinary  annual  payments,  regular  and 
irregular,  amount  to  five  hundred  purses,  be- 
sides which  the  bishop  makes  the  Vezir  an  an- 
nual offering  of  4000  piastres,  2000  each  half 
year.  Such  has  been  the  practice  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  Like  the  Kalarytiotes,  the  Siatistans 
have  lately  been  obliged  to  supply  workmen  and 
horses  for  the  castle  of  Suli.  When  A\j^  makes  a 
tour  round  this  part  of  his  territory,  he  never  fails 
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to  visit  this  place.  The  Archons  generally  meet 
him  in  the  plain,  and  oiler  perhaps  twenty  purses, 
begging  him  not  to  come  into  the  town.  He  re- 
ceives the  present  with  smiles,  promises  that  he 
will  not  put  his  friends  to  inconvenience,  after- 
wards comes  a  little  nearer,  informs  them  that  no 
provisions  are  to  be  had  in  the  plain,  and  after 
being  supplied  upon  the  promise  of  not  entering 
the  town,  quarters  on  them,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  more,  with  his  whole  suite,  perhaps  for 
several  days,  nor  retires  until  he  has  received  a 
fresh  donation.  In  these  progresses  he  expects 
something  from  every  village,  and  will  accept  the 
smallest  oBeriugs  from  individuals.  His  sons  in 
travelling  fail  not  to  follow  so  good  an  example. 
As  he  dares  not  exercise  this  kind  of  oppression  in 
Albania,  the  districts  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pindus 
are  the  great  sufferers  ;  and  neither  pestilence  nor 
famine  are  more  dreaded  by  the  poor  natives  than 
the  arrival  of  those  little  scraps  of  coarse  paper 
scrawled  with  a  few  Greek  characters,  and  stamped 
with  the  well-known  little  seal  which  makes  £pi- 
rus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia  tremble.  Sometimes 
these  papers  contain  a  request,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  momentary  want  of  money,  they  will  supply 
him  with  a  few  purses,  and  place  them  to  his  ac- 
count, though  he  has  never  been  known  to  admit 
of  any  deduction  in  consequence  of  these  loans 
from  the  annual  contributions.  It  is  admitted, 
that  sometimes  the  Paslia  is  supplied  with  a  pretext 
for  his  extortions  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  who 
have  the  foliy  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  him.  In 
these  cases,  after  extorting  something  from  both 
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partieSy  he  commonly  ends  by  sending  his  decision 
by  some  faithful  servant,  with  an  order  that  he  shall 
receive  500  or  1000  piastres  for  his  trouble  in  car- 
rying the  letter.  This  is  generally  some  &vourite 
Albanian,  who,  having  been  for  several  years  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  Veiir's  orders  without  re- 
ward, is  at  length  recompensed  in  this  manner  at 
other  people's  expence.  Not  long  ago  the  riches 
of  a  certain  great  cattle-feeder,  brother-in-law  of 
Kyr  N.,  having  excited  the  Pashd's  avarice,  was 
kept  in  prison  until  he  had  paid  thirty  purses,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  feed  his  cattle  in  certain  pas- 
tures of  the  Vedr's  not  &r  firom  Si&tista,  where 
His  Highness  hired  thieves  to  carry  off  2000  sheep. 
The  usual  mode  of  squeezing  a  rich  man,  is  to  send 
for  him  to  loannina,  and  put  him  in  prison  upon 
some  pretended  accusation.  There  are  no  means 
of  avoiding  the  summons  but  by  flight,  which  with 
a  &mily  is  extremely  difiicult,  as  the  Pasha  gene- 
rally takes  care  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  the 
motions  of  all  the  relatives  of  those  who  are  known 
to  possess  property.  Numerous  emigrations  have, 
nevertheless,  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  Extension  of  Aiys  power ;  and  many  of  the 
merchants  of  Moskhopoli,  Korytza,  Kastoria,  Se- 
litza,  K6zani,  and  Servia,  instead  of  carrjring  on 
commerce  as  formerly  with  correspondents  or  rela- 
tives in  Germany,  or  other  parts  of  Europe,  have 
withdrawn  into  those  countries,  while  some  have 
migrated  to  other  parts  of  Turkey.  The  Osmanlis 
of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  entertain  as  great  a 
dread  of  Aly  as  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  per- 
haps a  more  keen  hatred ;  because  it  is  inflamed 
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by  a  consciousness  of  military  inl'epiority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Greeks  of  these  countriea  are  ready 
to  admit  that  they  are  much  more  secure  now  from 
the  lawless  depredations  and  highway  robberies  of 
the  Albanians  than  they  were  before  the  extension 
of  Aiy's  power  over  these  districts,  when  there  was 
little  safety  in  the  roads  ;  and  when  Siatista  among 
other  places  had  often  to  resist  the  organized  attacks 
of  Albanian  freebooters  made  in  great  force.  Hence 
the  liouses  of  the  town  have  all  been  built  with  a 
view  to  defence  as  well  as  comfort.  Each  has  its 
small  garden,  but  which,  from  the  deficiency  of 
water,  serves  only  to  supply  a  few  vegetables  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Sept.  5. — This  forenoon,  in  company  with  Kyr 
N.  and  M.  Renaud,  I  visit  the  Boghaz,  or  Klisura 
of  Siatista,  a  remarkable  pass,  leading  from  the 
champaign  country  of  the  lujekara,  or  Viatritza, 
into  the  plain  of  Sarighioli.  The  latter  name  is  a 
Turkish  word,  meaning  yellow  lake  ;  the  common 
use  of  which  by  the  Greeks  in  preference  to  their 
synonym  Xi/nvii  KiTpivt),  shows  that  we  here  ap- 
proach the  hmit  of  the  general  use  of  the  Greek 
language.  Sarighioli  comprehends  a  large  extent 
of  level  country,  subject  to  inundations,  one  of 
which  is  in  part  permanent'.     We  were  twenty 


'  It  appears  from  CaiitocU' 
zenus,  1.  4,  c.  19,  that  there 
was  a  place  called  SrnpiioXa 
in  this  purt  of  tlte  country. 
May  not  the  Turks  in  occupy- 
ing it  have  converted  the  Greek 
word  into  a  nunc   of  similar 


sound,     bearing    a    particular 

niciuiing  in  their  own  language, 
aiid  which  waa  not  inapplicable 
to  tlie  peculiaritifs  of  the  dis- 
trict? We  find  in  every  coun- 
try names  corrupted  by  foreign 
settlers  in  this  manner. 
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minotes  in  descending  from  Sidtista  throngfa  vine- 
yards to  the  beginning  of  the  pass,  from  whence 
in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  more  we  arrived 
at  the  end,  where  it  opens  into  a  plain  which 
branches  off  to  the  left  behind  the  mountain  of 
SilDista,  and  from  thence  conducts  into  the  district 
of  Kariani,  or  Karaiinni,  which,  like  Sarighioli 
and  another  named  Djumi,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
former  and  southward  of  the  latter,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Turks  dispersed  in  many  small  villages. 
The  whole  of  this  champaign  country  is  bounded 
eastward  by  a  lofiy  range  of  mountains,  branching 
northward  from  Oh/mpm^  and  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  which  stand  the  Greek  towns  of  Verria,  Niausta, 
and  Vodhena,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Lower  Macedomay  which  extends  to  Saloniki. 
Karaianni  is  separated  from  Sarighioli  by  a  ridge 
of  inferior  heights,  and  from  the  district  of  Kozani, 
which  town  is  situated  three  or  four  hours  east- 
ward of  the  Klisura,  by  other  hills  of  greater  ele- 
vation which  branch  from  Mount  Burino. 

The  Klisura  of  Siatista  is  a  valley  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width,  included  between  the  mountain 
of  Siatista,  which  is  a  high  white  naked  rock,  and 
another  mountain  to  the  south  equally  steep  and 
lofty,  but  green  with  shrubs.  The  latter  is  called 
Tjervena  *,  and  is  connected  to  the  southward  with 
Burino :  it  is  noted  among  the  sportsmen  of  Sia- 
tista for  its  abundance  of  partridges.  The  vale  of 
Klisura  consists  of  open  com  land,  interspersed 
with  wild  pear-trees,   which,  though  one  of  the 
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most  common  natives  of  Greece,  are  not  indi- 
genous here,  but  are  planted  by  the  peasants,  to 
whom  they  are  recommended  by  the  toughness  of 
the  wood  serving  many  useful  purposes  in  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  by  the  dense  shade  of  the  tree, 
which  never  grows  to  such  a  height  or  expansion 
as  to  injure  the  corn.  The  lands  of  Karaianni  and 
Siiitlsta  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  pass  :  near  this 
spot  stands  the  tomb  of  Selim  Bey,  of  Monastir, 
who,  after  having  been  kept  in  prison  at  loannina 
seven  years  by  the  Vezir,  was  at  last  dismissed 
with  an  appearance  of  friendship  ;  but  on  his  way 
home  was  strangled  in  his  bed  at  Siatista  by  one 
of  his  own  attendants.  Having  returned  from  the 
Klisura  to  Siatista,  I  set  out  from  thence at4. 15,  with 
the  same  two  gentlemen  as  companions,  for  Selitza, 
which  lies  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Klisura. 
There  are  two  Hellenic  ruins  near  Siatista,  one 
on  the  face  of  Mount  Tjervena,  tliree  quarters  of 
an  hour  distant  from  the  lower  makltala  of  Siatista, 
at  a  village  which  receives  the  name  of  Paleokastro 
from  the  ruins.  The  other  bears  the  common  Bul- 
garic  name  of  Gradish,  or  Graditza,  and  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Siatista 
mountain,  in  front  of  the  upper  town.  Neither  of 
them  being  of  large  dimensions,  they  may  both, 
perhaps,  have  been  fortresses,  dependent  upon  a 
city  which  occupied  the  site  of  Siatista  itself.  By 
the  learned  of  this  place,  Graditza  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Tyrissa,  a  Macedonian  city  noticed 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy',  but  as  the  latter  places 


'   I'lin.  1.  1,  c.  10.     Ptoleiu.  1.  3,  c  10. 
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its  name  uext  to  that  of  Europus  id  Ematbia,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Tyrissa  was  very  far  from 
heuce  to  the  north-eastward.  Whatever  the  name 
may  have  been,  the  situation  was  of  great  import- 
ance, as  commanding  the  principal  entrance  into 
Macedonia  from  the  plains  of  the  Haliacmon,  which 
river  was  here  the  boundary  between  Upper  Thes- 
saiy  and  Upper  Macedonia'.  It  seems  to  have 
been  near  Siatista  that  Domitius  Calvinus  was  en- 
camped when  opposed  to  Scipio,  while  Caesar  was 
employed  against  Pompey  in  Illyria,  We  learn 
from  the  Commentaries  that  Scipio  occupied  some 
heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles  from  the  camp  of  Domitius. 
Scipio  leaving  twelve  cohorts  under  Favonius,  with 
orders  to  fortify  his  position,  attempted  to  surprise 
Longinus,  who  commanded  a  legion  of  Cfesarians 
in  Thessaly,  but  was  speedily  recalled  by  Favonius, 
and  returned  Just  in  time  to  prevent  an  attack  upon 
him  from  the  superior  forces  of  Domitius.  Soon 
afiter  his  return,  Scipio  crossed  the  river,  but  no 
action  ensued  ;  and  on  the  second  night  he  found 
it  prudent  to  resume  his  station  on  the  right  bank. 
In  a  subsequent  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy's 
foragers,  eigh^  of  his  cavalry  were  slain,  and  sobn 
afterwards  he  was  tempted  to  quit  bis  strong  posi- 
tion by  a  stratagem  of  Domitius,  who  pretended  to 
retire  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  supplies,  but  with- 
drew only  three  miles  into  a  pass,  which  con- 
cealed his  whole  force.     The  cavalry  and  light- 

'  ad  flumen  Haliacmo-      B.  C.   1.  3,    c.  S6.      Strabo, 

nem,     quod     Macedoniam     a      p,  326, 437. 
Theualid   dividit. — Cssar  de 
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armed  in  advance  of  Scipio,  on  entering  the  pass, 
discovered  the  ambuscade,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  two  turmse  and  a  prefect.  The  Kli- 
sura  of  Siatista  seems  perfectly  adapted  to  this 
transaction  from  its  nature  and  its  situation  rela- 
tively to  the  Haliucmon,  but  still  more  as  being 
the  Gate  which  led  from  the  extensive  open  coun- 
try watered  by  that  river  through  Sarighioli,  which 
was  probably  the  ancient  Eordsea  into  Lyn- 
cestis;  for  we  learn  from  Cfesar,  that  Domitius 
afterwards  really  retired  to  Heraclia  (of  Lyncestis'), 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  marching  into  Macedonia 
after  his  victory  over  Ceesar  at  Dyrrhachium.  A 
position  in  front  of  a  pass,  which  secured  the  en- 
trance into  a  large  extent  of  fertile  country,  was 
exactly  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
chosen  by  Domitius  for  his  camp. 

'  CaeEiar  de  B.  C.  1.  3,  c.  79.  extremity  of  Macedonia,  where- 

The   words   are,   "  Heracliam  as  Candavia  lay  exactly  in  the 

Senticam,    quos    est    subjecta  route  of  Pompey   from  Dyrr- 

Candavi^,"    where     the    last  hachium  to    Heraclia  of  Lyii- 

words  clearly  show  that  Senti-  cestia,  so   Ihst,  when  Domitius 

cam  la  an  error  either  of  Cssar  marched  thither  from  the  Ha- 

or  of  the  text,  for  Heraclia  Sin-  liacmon,  "  fortuna  ilium  Pom- 

lica  was   towards  the  eastern  peio  objioere  videretur." 
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River  Pramoritza. — SSlitsa — Sisani — Slount  Sinidtziko — Bog- 
lialzik6— Aiiaselitza^Bobiisliti — Smighes — Kastoria  —  lake 
— Celclrum  —  Kn'ipista  —  Zclogosli  —  Kapesiiitza  —  Devoi — 
BiklJstn — klisiira  of  Tzaiigon  —  Pliasaa— KorytzS^-Can JnBio 
— Vols k6 p— Most hApoU—LSvdhari — Rivers  Khelidhoni  and 
DeT61 — Mounts  Ostrovitza,  'Opari,  Leiiia— Duskari — Kom- 
muno-lithari — Dombreni — Mount  Tom6r — village  of  Toni6r 
— Tomorilza — Descent  to  Berat — River  Uziinii — Bcral,  or 
Beligrad — Vezir  Iferahim — Mount  Spirigr — Anttpatria. 

Sept.  5,  (continued). — Leaving  the  peak  of  Gra- 
ditza  OQ  the  left,  we  descend  the  mountain  from 
Siatista  by  a  rocky  road,  and  at  -5  enter  again  the 
plain  of  the  Vistritza ;  where  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  left,  the  river  Pramoritza  joins 
the  Vistritza  below  the  village  of  Tzerusia.  We 
continue  our  route  along  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
of"  Siatista,  and  at  6.20  arrive  at  Selitza,  which  is 
situated  in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine  descending 
from  the  summit  of  the  same  mountain,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  slope  which  towards  the  Vistritza  is 
covered  with  vineyards.  Numerous  springs  water 
the  gardens  of  Selitza,  and  render  the  situation 
preferable  to  that  of  Siatista  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept those  of  its  healthy  elevation  and  coolness 
in  summer.  Seliiza  is  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
mAaxit  from  the  river  which  here  pursues  a  course 
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parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  raountaiDs,  and  receives 
from  them  several  small  streams.  The  summit 
above  Selitza,  which  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
other  points  of  the  same  chain,  namely,  Burino, 
and  the  mountain  of  Siatista,  is  named  'S.ivtdrZtKov, 
vulgarly  pronounced  Sinatjko.  On  the  other  side 
of  it  are  the  villages  Platissa  and  Pepellata,  below 
which  lies  the  plain  of  Sarighioli. 

In  front  of  Selitza,  beyond  the  great  valley 
of  the  Haliacmon,  the  entire  range  of  P'mdus  is 
presented  to  view,  from  the  summits  near  Metzovo 
to  a  point  beyond  Korytza,  called  Xerovuni. 
Mount  Smolika,  or  Zmolska,  above  the  Vlakhiote 
town  of  Samarina,  is  the  most  remarkable  peak, 
beyond  which,  above  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  to 
the  left  of  Mount  Smolika,  is  seen  the  great  ser- 
rated rock  called  Lazari,  which  is  near  the  village 
of  Papingo  in  Zagori,  and  not  far  to  the  southward 
of  Konitza.  The  undulated  low  country,  which 
borders  the  Vistritza  and  its  western  branches, 
constitutes  the  district  of  Anaselitza,  of  which  the 
Turkish  Kassaba  or  capital,  named  Lapsista,  is 
visible  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. Selitza  formerly  contained  many  Greek 
merchants  trading  to  Germany,  but  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  Vezir  Aly,  it  has  been  aban- 
doned by  them.  The  houses  are  tolerably  built, 
and  have  good  gardens  ;  the  vineyards  yield  a  wine 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Siatista  ;  the  other  cul- 
tivated lands  produce  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
millet';  but  none  of  the  richer  productions  of 
lower  Macedonia  or  Southern  Greece  are  found  in 
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these  cold  regions ;  neither  silk  nor  coUoq,  rice 
nor  oil.  An  olive  tree  planted  by  the  bishop 
in  his  garden  at  Siatista  did  not  thrire  after  the 
second  year.  On  mv  inquiring  of  the  bishop  for 
remains  of  antiquity,  he  sends  for  an  inscription 
which  he  has  partly  traced  in  charcoal,  and  partly 
copied,  but  without  attending  to  the  lines  of  the 
original,  from  a  marble  still  existing  in  a  monastery 
near  Sisani,  which,  though  now  only  a  small  vil- 
lage, is  one  of  the  places  from  which  his  bishop- 
ric takes  its  title  The  monument  shows  that  at 
Sisani,  or  near  it,  stood  a  city  of  some  importance, 
hot  not  named  in  the  inscription, — an  unfortunate 
omisRion,  as  the  ancient  authors  have  left  no  de- 
scription of  this  part  of  the  country  sufficiently  pre- 
cise to  supply  the  deficiency.  Elimeia  I  should 
conceive  to  have  been  nearer  to  Grevena.  The 
inscription  is  complete  at  the  beginning,  but  im- 
perfect at  the  end ;  it  contains  a  list  of  Ephebi, 
with  the  names  of  the  gymnasiarch  and  ephe- 
barch,  and  a  notice  that  the  city  supplied  the  oil 
for  the  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  dated  in  the 
year  136,  which,  taken  from  the  battle  of  Actium, 
corresponds  to  105  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  the 
eighth  year  of  therein  of  Trajan'. 


'  InscriptioD  at  Siiaoi : 

'A\iupov«tit  rirc  ir^XfMc'  'Erouc  pXi.  'ApjfptTOi  rov  yvfiyairlov 
T.  KXaviiov  'lovXmvm,  J^/)a|>x°i'*^o£  '!'■■  KXavSi'ov  TtaptaroS, 
ift^  oi  iiwoytypafipii^i.  DfxlcXoc  'lovXitw,  Tlrot  Aitac, 
HXaaiw,  AlXioc  E,tifft6myot,  0i6ftKot  'AXtiayipov,  tpavlioros, 
TvjftKoc  KotyTOV,  Aitot,  Aovnoc  Hapioe  Ooraftity,  Ma^^ioc 
'AfpoiitTOt,  'Yi^yofoc  EbrAxrov,  ZrpdTmy'  lovXiavov,  ZitovySoe 
4/XiirToc  yiaxiSUr,  E{>y«lac,  TtpTMyic  tiiKOw6XtitCi  'lovXiayot 
Jlovf^v,  Vninc  'Avrira V:  Inacriptjon  No.  3. 
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Sept.  6. — After  treating  the  bishop  with  an 
English  breakfast,  which  seems  not  much  to  his 
taste,  I  proceed  on  horseback  with  my  two  com- 
panions to  the  monastery  of  St,  Athanasius,  situ- 
ated in  a  wood  on  the  side  of  Mount  Siniatziko, 
and  afterwards  to  one  of  the  nearer  summits  on 
foot,  a  laborious  walk,  and  scarcely  worth  the 
fatigue,  as  the  height  commands  no  very  important 
points  that  are  not  seen  from  below,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Olyvipus,  which  rises  above  the  ridge  of 
Siniatziko  in  all  its  breadth  and  majesty,  and  shows 
its  superiority  to  this  range  still  more  strikingly 
than  from  the  plain.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Oltfmpus 
appears  the  mountain  of  Livadhi,  or  Vlakbolivadho, 
a  large  Vlakhiote  town,  four  hours  beyond  Servia, 
in  the  direction  of  Ohjvipus.  On  a  little  elevated 
plain  between  us  and  the  summit  which  rises  above 
Siatista  stands  Konasko,  a  small  village  formerly 
noted  for  the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  use  of 
the  musquet,  their  activity  in  climbing  the  moun- 
tains, and  those  other  qualities  of  the  independent 
mountaineers  of  Greece  and  Albania,  one  of  which 
was  generally  a  disposition  to  robbery.  They  have 
been  subdued,  and  are  now  kept  in  quiet  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Aly  Pasha. 

The  monastery  contains  at  present  no  more 
than  three  monks,  all  the  others  being  absent  on 
their  usual  tours  of  begging,  which  sometimes 
carry  them  as  far  as  Germany.  The  house 
is  supported  by  these  means,  and  by  the  pro- 
duce of  a  few  corn-fields  and  sheep  pastures  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  assisted  by  the  pre- 
sents made  to  the  church  by  the  neighbour- 
12 


Ifce  fc>M  af  ihe  sMt,  6e 
^M^fT*  Tbe  Boaks  an 
ftrife  aeannodMiM  oT  tkir  pniiaUe  nsiton, 

wfaile  a  puBter,  vbo  kas  die  itpalatiua  of  bdng^ 
oae  of  the  best  ia  Giveee.  is  eaptored  ta  the 
dwrdi  ID  KiMidnBg,  aev  ■Itcriag,  aad  gBdiag 
tbe  pictarcs  of  ike  anab*.  Ia  tbe  anaatiK  of 
drapery,  in  the  eqMrMrioa  of  m«des  ^kI  featarea, 
h»  eSfrrt  and  fimshisg  are  remarkable,  wfaile  the 
fifpires  themielTes  are  id  tbe  moal  Greek,  taste,  in- 
tolerablv  stiff  and  annatural.  Bat  they  resemUe 
in  many  respects  tbe  early  prodoctioDS  of  the 
Italians,  among  whom  the  revived  art  of  pointii^ 
bad  iu  befpnQtug  in  the  pictnres  of  the  Gteek 
chorcb.  The  >ame  painter  is  tbe  most  celebrated 
pt-rformKr  on  the  viulia  m  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  fails  not  to  be  in  attendance  whenever  there  is 
an  assembly  at  the  monastery. 

At  3.20,  taking  leare  of  my  two  companions  and 
the  bishop,  I  proceed  through  the  vineyards  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  cross  at  3.50  a  small 
branch  of  the  HaUaemon,  coming  from  the  moun- 
tain  on  the  right.  Sisani  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  this  stream,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours  from 
this  spot.  The  hills  seen  up  the  glen  are  well 
wooded,  and  are  not  so  high  as  the  bare  white 
fummtta  above  S^Utza  and  Siatista.  We  proceed 
over  the  barren  roots  of  the  mountain  by  a  ru^ed 
road,  having  the  river  on  our  left,  very  near  the 


'  rove  kyiovt  tU6yae. 
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foot  of  the  hills.  At  5.25  we  cross  another  tribu- 
tary of  the  ViBtritza,  where  it  emei^es  from  an 
opening  between  steep  banks,  which  leaves  only  a 
small  level  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  where  are 
some  mills  and  cultivated  lands.  Beyond  the 
river  we  pass  through  a  pleasant  grove  of  oaks  and 
elms,  again  cross  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and 
arrive  at  6  at  Boghatziko,  a  large  village  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  slope  covered  with  vineyards,  and 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  a  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  that  of  Selitza,  except  that  here 
is  no  ravine  at  the  back.  The  roads  about  the 
village  are  made  practicable  for  wheel  carriages, 
and  the  cars,  instead  of  running  on  trucks,  have 
wheels  with  spokes.  It  is  the  only  place  in  Greece 
where  I  have  seen  agricultural  mechanics  in  so 
advanced  a  state.  Boghatziko  is  a  Kcfalo-khori, 
producing  little  grain,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wine.  The  principal  inhabitants  are  masons 
and  carpenters,  who  find  work  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  other  principal  towns  of  Turkey,  and 
after  residing  there  for  several  years  return  home 
with  their  gains.  The  village  belongs  to  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Sisanium  and  Satista,  but  like 
several  others  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  accounts 
for  its  taxes  at  Olossona. 

The  district  of  Anaselitza,  which  extends  in 
front  of  us,  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
contains  upwards  of  100  villages,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  small ;  about  one  half  of  the  number 
are  Turkish,  In  the  opposite  chain  of  moun- 
tains, a  rocky  summit,  towering  above  the  others, 
and  bearing  W.S.W.,    is  called   Rushotari.     On 
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98&  IM<»60MU^ 

Oati  «de  bf  it  Btastb  the  Gre^  viUtige  d"  Tkob&Vt 
M  Ibe  Other  Bvrbutzik,^.  fifitw^ea  -U|e«  vh-M 
dv^i,  which  leads  {rom  AiuuaUtn.  intQ  jibe 
AWwniftn  district  of  Kolonin,  ««d  tlu  ^^dleys.  t^.ikts 
«^p^  Vi6aa,  or  ^iow.  vi;, 

l.nS^  T.-'-Seiidhig  forward  my  haggSfe  by^hft 
iwoct  rood  to  KaMovk,  I  b^tn  todovfi^  at<4 
ibmig^  the  yiqeyud*  of  Boghatak^^ .  paai  ovwA 
§m  ^ais,  qwt0  imcuitivated,  and  <at,&40«imii 
tts^Iiij^ra,  fiff  the  pnrpotft  of  irieiting  af(hi6ifclij 
ft«maU  Turkish  village  situated  <m  tbe  maimiliiaf 
«ttteep  bai^  above  ^e  rivery  where*  egtaBMbl^  ti» 
Ae  mfonnatioa  wliidi  I  rec^ved  at  Bo^antv^iJ 
find;  aa  andent  statae.  It  i«  of  white<  mttrblek 
damped,  and  of  the  human  8iBe;,th«  hnA>i» 
,  maliug*  and  the  If^  and  feet  are  bnriied  in  the 
gffoond,  in  which  manner  it  serves  to  support  a 
stone  trough,  made  to  convey  water  to  the  village 
fountain.  The  right  hand  is  folded  in  the  mantle 
over  the  breast  with  the  fist  clenched,  the  left; 
hand  hangs  down  by  the  side.  The  drapery  is 
heavy,  and  the  whole  performance  indifierent. 
Near  it  are  several  wrought  stones,  which  belooged 
to  some  ancient  building ;  but  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  walls  or  otiier  indications  of  the  site 
of  an  ancient  town.  After  a  loss  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  at  Bobusbti,  I  follow  the  heights  near 
the  river,  over  a  rich  but  uncultivated  soil,  and 
then  descending  from  them,  re-cross  the  Inj^kara 
at  8  by  the  bridge  of  Smighes,  probably  so  called 
because  the  river  just  below  it  ia  joined  by  another 
stream  which  issues  from  the  Lake  of  KastoHa. 
This  point  is  less  than  an  hour  from  Boghatziko 
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by  tlie  direct  road.  At  the  bridge  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  reaches  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
We  now  cross  a  plain  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
river ;  at  its  extremity  to  the  right  is  the  Lake  of 
Kastoria,  on  the  margin  of  which  we  arrive  .it 
9.30.  The  waters  are  stagnant,  pntrescent  at  the 
edge,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  green  pellicle. 
The  town  appears  on  the  opposite  side,  built  on 
an  isthmus,  which  connects  a  high  rocky  penin- 
sula with  the  north-western  shore.  The  peninsula 
extends  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  a  large 
monastery  is  seen  at  its  extremity  on  the  water 
side.  Having  skirted  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  enter  some  gardens  abounding  in  walnut 
trees,  and  halt  among  them  at  10.10,  near  the 
gate  of  the  town,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
tatar,  whom  1  had  sent  forward  to  provide  a 
lodging,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Siatista,  to  Kyr  T.  K.,  one  of  the  primati. 
After  some  delay  we  are  conducted  to  the  house 
of  a  papas,  where  I  am  soon  afterwards  visited  by 
Kyr  K.,  who  is  now  very  pressing  that  I  should 
remove  to  his  house,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, 1  decline,  though  my  konak  is  humble 
enough,  compared  with  the  handsome  houses  of 
some  of  the  Greek  merchants,  particularly  that  of 
Kyr  K.  himself.  It  would  seem  that  the  merchants 
of  these  Macedonian  towns  have  lost  something  of 
the  barbarous  virtue  of  hospitality  by  a  residence 
in  civilized  Europe,  though  at  Kastoria  something 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  an  anxiety  to  resist 
every  infringement  of  an  ancient  privilege  whir.li 
exempts  the  Greeks  of  this  place  from  the  bi 
y2 


jur-         M 
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tiM  of  lodging  piM  A  Inir^et  te  ^ 

Jipik  seoaiUe  to  ^tloi  differeaice'cif  irecqp^^ 
Ai  iGbeeks  in  gewral  are  eaaaiweniij:^  mwoc&il 
liMMsier/  and  pactise  ^  hoe^ta^  lol  a  dagrao 
iiin^  ooold  haxdly  be>eifei^^  in  their  poatiaad 
q|p»B88ed  conation*.  Bnt  without diis  adinantlilpe^ 
IMNtflBng  in  the  Levant  wodd  hardly  be  letefdUi#; 
|p  aldiongh  thoitiaidUer imi^y  'bf ^^^ rpmteriof 
]iii&ni&hn.*and  of  Taridsh  atteadbnti^  finwi  Ida 
li^rnito;  die  Chriilitti:  konaes,  he  iraald  be  iSa^ 
•Hinted  in  hk  ^eets  of  inqoiiy  if  be^fiPtie 
mriNgeneially  meit  bjr  a.  diflpositkyn  tot hei^tal%^ 
Wm  Indeed  ^  is  tiie?most  ^agreeable  duMd^teiietm 
ilMSNpimrtal  timvelly^;^  aa  it  giyes  thetrvvBeUei^tt 
liilrir :  Tiew  of  inannera  r than  ran  pe8riblj^>b&.  db** 
Hjartd-  m  cmlized  EaT0pe,^in  moving'ftom  one. 
bm  to  another,  and  thus "  more  than  compenaatea 
for  the  inconvenieaces  arising  from  the  want  of 
public  accommodation.  In  point  of  expense,  there 
16  no  saving,  or  rather,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
value  of  money  in  Turkey,  the  Oriental  mode  is 
the  more  expensive  of  the  two,  the  traveller's 
attendants  being  more  numerous  than  are  neces- 
sary in  civilized  Europe,  and  the  presents  which 
he  makes  at  departing  to  the  lower  class  of  house- 
holders with  whom  he  lodges,  or  to  the  servants' 
of  the  rich,  amounting  generally  to  as  much  as 
would  pay  the  bill  at  the  most  expensive  inn  in 
Christendom.  I  met  with  a  similar  delay  at 
M^tzovo  as  at  Kastoria  in  obtaining  a  lodging, 
and  at  Siatista  should  probably  have  found  still 
greater  than  that  which  occurred,  had  not  Kyr  N., 
being  a  nephew  of  a  bishop,  been  particularly  fearful 
of  offending  the  Vezir's  musafir,  or  stranger  guest. 
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Kastoria',  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  trana- 
posilion  of  the  accent  in  this  termination,  Kas- 
toria,  contains  about  600  families,  of  whom  the 
Jews  form  a  tenth,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
equally  between  Turks  and  Greeks.  All  the 
population  of  the  villages  is  Greek,  with  the 
exception  of  a  subaehi,  or  agent,  in  some  of 
the  Turkish  tjiftliks.  The  present  Turkish  com- 
mandant is  Demir  Bey,  who  pays  the  Porte  25 
purses  a  year  for  the  mukata,  or  farm  of  the 
revenue  of  the  district,  which  includes  fifty  vil 
lages.  His  family  is  of  long  standing  at  Kas- 
toria ;  Mehmet,  the  head  of  the  house,  is  now  at 
'Akbridha  with  his  troops,  on  the  public  service  ; 
for  these  Beys,  being  Timariots,  hold  their  lands 
on  condition  of  personal  service,  and  are  bound 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  men, 
who  receive  provisions  from  the  government  when 
called  into  the  field.  A  third  brother  resides  at 
loannina  by  command  of  Al^'  Pasha,  who  gene- 
rally takes  care  to  keep  one  member  of  every 
principal  family  near  bim.  Their  father  was  be- 
headed by  the  Porte. 

The  Lake  of  Kastoria  is  reckoned  a  six  hours' 
ride  in  circumference,  but  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  above  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The 
peninsula  is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  outer  point  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  in  the  evening  1  make  the  tour  of  the  pe- 
ninsula in  a  canoe,  in  company  with  Kyr  K.  The 
monoxyla  of  this  lake  are  longer  and  better  made 
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than  those  of  the  Lake  of  lo^nnina ;  that  in  which 
I  embark  is  15  feet  in  length,  so  deep  that  a  man 
sitting  down  at  the  bottom  is  quite  concealed,  and 
is  capable  isi  holding  thirty  persons  \ 


The  two  ends,  which  are  exactly  alike,  are  raised 
above  the  gunwhale,  and  hollowed  within,  so  as 
to  furnish  a  very  comfortable  seat  with  a  back, 
while  by  their  form  they  improve  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  boat.  Towards  the  stem,  two 
outriggers,  with  an  upright  at  the  extremity  of 
them,  furnish  a  pivot  for  the  oars,  which  thus 
placed  have  great  power,  and  are  capable  of  turn- 
ing the  boat  round  upon  the  head,  as  a  centre, 
with  remarkable  quickness  and  ease.  The  annual 
value  of  the  fish  caught  in  this  lake  amounts  to 
100  purses.  Besides  the  quantity  consumed  fresh 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  villages,  which  are 
supplied  from  hence  in  winter,  as  far  as  Korytza,  a 


*  The  fwvi^vXa  wXoia  of  the 
Danube  are  mentioned  by  Ar- 
rian,  de  exp.  Alex.  1.  1,  c.  3, 
and  those  of  the  Rhone  by 
Polybius,  1.  3,  c.  42.  Pliny, 
H.  N.  1.  16,  c.  40,  states  that 
some  of  the  canoes  of  German  v 


formed  of  a  single  tree  con- 
tained 30  men.  Those  of  Kas- 
toria  are  generally  formed  out 
of  a  single  tree,  but  a  part  of 
the  upper  works  are  sometimes 
of  a  different  piece. 
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large  proportion  is  salted  and  meets  a  ready  market 
in  every  part  of  Macedonia  and  Tkessaly.  Thougli 
the  lake  is  now  entirely  covered  with  a  green 
surface,  and  the  water  is  hot,  turbid,  and  by  no 
means  tasteless,  it  is  preferred  for  drinking  to  the 
water  of  the  wells,  and  of  some  fine  springs  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  gardens,  which  are  all 
considered  as  ^a^va  vtpa,  or  heavy  waters.  lu 
fact,  when  cooled  in  jars,  the  lake  water  is  not 
disagreeable,  though  1  should  never  have  thought 
of  preferring  it  to  the  clear  and  sparkling  produce 
of  the  springs ;  but  the  Greeks  are  extremely 
curious  upon  the  subject  of  the  quality  of  water, 
and  attentive  to  its  possible  effects  upon  their 
health ;  in  whicii  they  are  prudent,  as  they  drink 
an  immense  ijuantlty  of  it  in  summer,  especially 
in  those  fasts  when  they  live  chiefly  on  salted 
provisions.  The  fish  of  the  lake  are  carp,  tench, 
eels,  and  the  yovXiavoc ' ;  carp  are  taken,  weighing 
15  okes,  eels  4  okes,  and  Kyr  K.  has  seen  a 
gulianos  weighed  of  64  okes,  or  1761b3.,  but 
they  are  sometimes  much  larger.  The  fishery 
of  the  lake,  which  forms  part  of  the  Mukata,  is 
let  by  Demir  Bey  for  12  purses  to  Hassan  Effendi, 
who  exacts  from  the  fishermen  of  the  town  one 
third  of  the  produce  of  the  sale,  and  grants  the 
privilege  to  those  of  Topiakos,  a  village  on  the 
side  of  the  lake,  for  10  piastres  a  year  to  each 
person.  All  modes  of  fishing  are  allowed;  the 
Topiakiotes  chiefly  employ  traps,  and  the  Kas- 
torites  round  spreading  nets,  or  seines,  which  are 
sometimeB  300  op-yuiatc  in  length. 
'  Ssilurus  Clwiis. 


mi  jummmA.     '  [«gbWh 

itJXhe  lake  is  keaaa  Vftt  voeammaiiy  -wbam^^ 
irifftfi  vindft  ate  ctmatHik  is  Winter ;  seren  or.  jughil 
jnan  ago  eaits  passed  acvoHi  iqMm.ihe  ice^    .^ 
oiiXbe.Iake.  of.Okfari,  m  Cbeek  'Akhridha^.ttul 

sometimes  'Okhridha  ',  ditferd  Eeacnlially.  from.-diat 
of  Kastoria.  Its  waters  are.extraBdy;l»r^htaod 
clear,  though  perfectly  sweet.aitd£Nllt '  .Itneirfr 
freezes,  and  abounds  in  trout,  .whidi  aie.'BOtftillHi 
in  the  Lake  of  Kastoria.  .  i    .    .it;  ■■,:.:■     i-,,'. 

The  present  fortification  of  Koatsria  eOllaistSfnIfy 
of  a  wall  across  the  western  extremi^  ofitfad-Mln 
mus,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of.jto.^BMWi^ 
Empire,  and  has  a  wet  ditch,  niaUng'^e  fMHU- 
snla  an  island.  The  wall  has  been  digMf  jlS^ 
newed  by  the  Turks,  who  keep  it  wjell  1l|li$!t^ 
washed,  which  among  them  oftw  servos  iwtead 
of  a  repair.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  stailda  a 
square  tower,  through  which  is  the  only  entrance 
into  the  town.  A  parallel  wall,  flanked  with  round 
towers,  which  in  Byzantine  times  crossed  the  pe- 
ninsula from  shore  to  shore,  and  excluded  all  the 
eastern  part  of  it,  although  now  in  ruins,  still 
divides  the  Kassaba,  or  quarter  of  the  Turks,  from 
that  of  the  Greeks,  whose  town  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  peninsula,  and  extends  down  to  the  water 
on  either  side  of  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  eastward  of  the 
Greek  quarter  is  a  high  rock,  bare  and  uncultiva- 
ble,  and  which  intercepts  from  the  town  the  view 
of  all  the  southern  and  of  great  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake.  There  are  many  small  churches 
of  ancient  date  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  peninsula, 

'  OT^y' AxptSai'OjfpiSn,  Uu'AxfXc  of  the  Byzantine  authors. 
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which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  persons 
banished  from  the  capital,  and  confined  here  by  the 
Greek  emperors.  The  accurate  description  of  Cas- 
toria  by  Anna  Comnena,  shows  that  no  great 
change  has  occurred  since  the  twelfth  century'. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  a  lai^e 
village  named  Mavrovo,  Here  begins  a  long  and 
well-cultivated  plain,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
hills,  the  opposite  side  of  which  we  followed  from 
Selitza,  and  to  the  north  by  the  ridge  of  Siniatziko, 
which,  taking  a  more  northerly  direction  than  to- 
wards Siatista,  embraces  the  plain,  and  joins  the 
mountains  which  bound  the  lake  on  the  northern 
side. 

The  hills  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  plain  of  Mav- 
rovo separate  it  from  that  of  Sarighioli.  North- 
eastward of  Kastoria  is  the  lofty  summit  called 
Vitsh,  written  in  Greek  BlrZ^if,  It  is  the  same 
which  1  saw  bearing  N.  22  E.  from  Mount  Kakar- 
dhista,  and  is  a  very  remarkable  bare  abrupt  peak, 
having  a  region  of  pines  below  it.  The  road  from 
Mdvrovo  to  Kaliari  leaves  it  on  the  left  in  passing 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  plains.  Midway  in 
this  route  is  situated  Vlakho-kliaiira,  the  name  of 
which  explains  both  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  situation  of  the  place. 

The  scenery  around  Kas^toria  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. Trees  and  verdure  adorn  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain,  and  below  are  small  villages  and 
cultivation  mixed  with  woods.  To  the  N.W.  and 
W.  the  lowest  slopes  are  green  with  vineyards  ; 
and  below  them  a  narrow  plain  stretches  along  the 
mai^iQ  of  the  lake,  which  on  either  side  of  the  gar- 
'  Anna  Comnena,  1.  6,  p.  1.^2.     Paris, 
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dens,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  is  covered 
with  walnut-trees  and  poplars,  mixed  with  corn- 
fields. To  the  south  a  plain  of  com  land  extends 
to  the  hills  of  Boghatziko  and  to  the  Injekara.  In 
every  other  direction  except  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, the  slopes  of  the  hills  reach  to  the  margin : 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  issues  the 
stream  which  joins  the  Injekara  at  Smighes.  At 
the  point  of  its  exit  from  the  lake  the  Topiakiotes 
catch  an  abundance  of  crayfish. 

The  ecclesiastical  province  of  Kastoria  is  very  ex- 
tensive, but  the  bishop,  although  metropolitan,  is, 
together  with  those  of  Grevena,  Pelagonia,Vodhena, 
Korytza,  Berat,  and  Strumnitza,  considered  subject 
to  the  archbishop  of  'Akhridha.  To  the  north  the 
province  is  synorcmsynth  that  of  Pelagonia  or  Bit61ia; 
and  extends  to  the  west  into  Albania,  where  it  in- 
cludes Kolonia,  which  has  a  suffragan  bishop. 

Of  the  Hellenic  name  of  this  remarkable  position 
we  should  have  been  left  in  ignorance,  but  for  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  doubt 
that  it  is  the  site  of  Celetrum,  and  thus  affords  a  most 
useful  point  for  the  adjustment  of  the  comparative 
geography  of  the  surrounding  part  of  Macedonia, 
which,  although  still  sufficiently  obscure,  would, 
without  this  aid,  have  been  much  more  uncertain. 
In  the  first  Macedonian  campaign  of  the  Romans, 
B.C.  200,  the  consul  Sulpicius  marched  from  the 
banks  of  the  Apsus  through  the  country  of  the 
Dassaretii  into  Lyncestis,  and  from  thence,  after 
an  engagement  with  Philip  at  Octolophus,  forced 
the  passes  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  river 
Erigon  from  Eordaea.  From  the  latter  province  he 
moved  into  Elimaea,  and  from  thence  into  Orestis  : 
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here  he  invested  Celetrum,  ^^  a  town  situated  on  a 
peninsula  which  is  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  a 
lake,  and  has  only  a  single  entrance  over  a  narrow 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  continent  ^" 
Having  received  the  submission  of  Celetrum,  the 
consul  returned  into  Dassaretia,  and  from  thence 
regained  Apollonia,  the  place  from  whence  he  had 
departed  on  this  expedition. 

The  travelled  men  of  Kastoria  seem  not  more 
anxious  about  education  than  their  fellow-country- 
men in  general :  nothing  more  being  taught  in 
the  school,  which  they  support  here,  than  the 
mere  rudiments  of  the  ancient  language.  So  pow- 
erful is  the  effect  of  the  Turkish  system,  that  all 
those  who  dwell  long  in  the  country  seem  inevita- 
bly to  feel  the  effects  of  this  moral  atmosphere  by 
a  want  of  enei^  and  an  indifference  to  every  thing 
but  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  life,  or  to  their  personal 
safety,  which,  being  always  in  some  danger,  affords 
therefore  some  excuse  for  their  conduct.  Even 
those  who  return  after  a  long  residence  in  civilized 
Europe,  are  seldom  tardy  in  resuming  the  general 
feeling,  and  among  other  indications  of  it,  make 
none  but  the  feeblest  exertions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  almost  entirely  to 
the  Greeks  permanently  settled  in  foreign  countries, 
and  to  some  of  their  countrymen  at  Constantinople, 
that  Greece  is  indebted  for  the  progress  she  has 
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made  of  late  years  in  education,  and  that  progress, 
therefore,  although  constant,  is  slow  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Greece.  Few  men  are  to  be  found  here 
who  have  any  curiosity  as  to  the  ancient  geography 
or  history  of  their  country ;  and  even  the  young 
men  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  European 
education,  soon  lose  their  literary  taste  and  acquire- 
ments, when  they  are  settled  in  their  native  land, 
where,  straightened,  perhaps,  for  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, living  under  a  constant  necessity  of  deceiving 
their  oppressors,  and  deprived  of  all  instructive  con- 
versation, they  soon  become  entirely  occupied  with 
the  only  objects  which  a  government  such  as  the 
Turkish  leaves  open  to  them.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  these  matters  the 
continent  of  Greece  has  been  exemplary,  compared 
with  the  islands  of  the  western  coast,  where  the 
vicious  government  of  Venice  seems  to  have  been 
more  effectual  even  than  the  Turkish  in  repressing 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  Greeks  for  mental 
improvement.  The  Greeks  of  Kastorla  are  some- 
what less  exposed  than  those  of  Kozani,  Siatista, 
Selitza,  and  Korytza,  to  the  exactions  of  Aly 
Pasha,  which  have  driven  away  so  many  from 
those  places.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done 
to  thin  Kastoria  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  several  of 
the  large  houses,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews, 
are  falling  to  ruin,  or  standing  empty. 

Sept.  8. — This  afternoon  we  cross  in  half  an 
hour  the  hills  to  the  westward  of  Kastoria,  and  de- 
scend into  the  plain  of  the  Injekara,  where  the 
junction  of  its  two  principal  branches  is  half  a  mile 
to  the  left.     In  another  hour  we  cross  that  which 
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comes  from  Tzelova,  a  village  in  the  mountains 
towards  Filtlrina,  and  enters  the  plain  through  a 
narrow  opening  just  above  the  place  where  we 
cross  it.  The  village  of  Sligani  is  in  the  glen  half 
a  mile  to  the  right.  The  other,  or  western  branch 
of  the  river,  which  originates  in  the  great  moun- 
tains on  that  side,  after  winding  through  gorges  in 
the  lower  hills  of  that  range,  enters  at  a  point 
bearing  about  N.  60  W.  from  Kastoria  the  open 
champaign  country  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  breadth, 
which  separates  those  mountains  from  the  heights 
near  Kastoria.  On  a  ridge  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  are  situated  several  Turkish  villages, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Zelogosh  and  Kriipista. 
The  latter  was  not  far  to  our  left  at  4.30,  and  Zelo- 
gosh was  at  five  miles  in  direct  distance  in  the 
same  direction  at  5.10  as  we  mounted  some  heights 
which  close  the  plain  to  the  northward,  and  which 
are  the  barren  roots  of  a  range  of  mountains  run- 
ning north-westward  from  Kastoria.  Near  Zelo- 
gosh, which  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  the  river 
flows  from  the  west,  and  receives  several  small 
branches  from  the  mountains.  After  having 
crossed  the  heights  we  arrive  at  8.10  at  Kapes- 
nitza,  and  there  descend  into  a  valley,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Pindian 
range. 

The  waters  .which  collect  in  this  valley  from  the 
surrounding  mountains,  form  a  stream  flowing  to 
the  north-westward,  and  thus  the  low  ridge  which 
we  crossed  separates  the  waters  running  to  the 
Haliacmon  and  the  jUgtean  sea  from  those  which 
flow  to  the  Adriatic,     The  valley,  with  its  includ- 
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kif  motmtainB,  as  wdl  te  the  conntrr  to  Ae  aovtb- 
vatd^  to  within  a  sboi*  distuM^  «f  jthe  Li^  of 
'jAkhridha,  is  called  Der^  The  jrtw  bean  tha 
'Mnle  inWDe.  At  its  sonrceB,  in  the  matemixk^re, 
gnsLtibe  Tillages  Nikholhza  and  BoAigrid]  toihe 
•fHithward  oi  which,  in  the  seme  graai  ranges  b 
lllfrttnm  and  disbiot  of  Giimista. 
itii&fter  fidlowing  fbradiort  distaaoe ! die  foot  <tf 
WUli  on  ow  rif^t,  we  amve  at  8.40  ait  a  khan 
fitMted  on  the  road  aide  below  Biktiata,  &  IrUho^ 
ipotan  Ullage  trith  two  large  seriua^bdoagia^  te 
4i^Be!j,  whaoTraathenM^ibottringiiMdai^:  BSk* 
}ft$af  may  be  oconridered  the  frontieT -nll^e  of  Alv 
HP^  as  the  inhabitants  apeak  that  kt^fitagci.  The 
H^^i  like  moat  of  diose  in  AlbaaJAi  ia.  «hiaiy 
«l(||tiT!^ed  withi  maize.  Neta  die  town  an  a  few 
gardens  of  melona  and  pampynsi  The  yaie  ia 
three  or  four  miles  in  width,  bounded  to  the  west- 
ward by  hills  of  no  great  height,  but  connected 
with  the  high  range. 

Sept.  9. — At  6  this  morning  I  proceed  irom  the 
khan  to  the  Boghaz  or  pass  of  Tjangon,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Biklista,  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  that  town.  In  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  a  narrow  glen  opens  on  our  right,  from  which 
issues  a  small  river,  said  to  originate  in  a  lake  in 
the  district  of  Prespa,  called  Ventrok.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  glen  is  a  narrow  level,  on  which 
stands  the  village  of  Tren.  A  high  mountain  is 
seen  through  the  opening,  having  a  direction  of 
north  and  south.  The  plain  is  now  three  miles  in 
breadth.  Leaving  several  small  villages  to  the 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  cross  at  7  the 
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river  Devol,  which,  not  having  yet  received  tliat 
of  Tren,  is  still  very  small.  At  7.40  Tjaugon,  a 
small  Moslem  village,  is  on  the  left,  on  the  foot  of 
the  heights,  which  form  the  pass  on  the  southern 
side.  Here  we  halt  eighteen  minutes,  then  pro- 
ceeding, arrive  at  8.15  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass,  where  the  river,  now  greatly  increased  in 
size,  occupies  all  the  space.  Here  they  are  build- 
ing a  new  bridge. 

The  Pass  of  Tjangon,  or  Kliaura  of  Devol,  as  it 
may  be  called,  and  probably  would  be  if  the  Greeks 
were  more  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geography  of  Upper 
Macedonia.  Like  the  Klieura  of  Siatiata,  it  is  a 
natural  gate  of  communication  from  the  champaign 
country  of  the  Hal'tacmon  into  other  extensive 
plains,  and  it  is  moreover  the  only  break  in  the 
great  central  range  of  Pindus,  from  its  southern 
commencement  in  the  mountains  of  ^Etolia,  to 
wliere  it  is  blended  to  the  northward  with  the 
summits  of  Hteraus  and  Rhodope.  Tlie  pass  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  is  narrow,  the  hills  which  immedi- 
ately border  it  on  either  side  being  not  very  abrupt. 
But  they  soon  become  steep  and  lofty,  and  the 
great  rocky  summit  to  the  north  called  Kurudagh, 
Grffice  Xerovuni,  is  a  suitable  link  to  the  chain, 
formed  by  the  great  summits  Ghrammos,  Russo- 
tari,  and  Smolika.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  turn 
immediately  to  the  south,  enter  the  great  plain  of 
Korylza,  and  pass  along  the  foot  of  some  hills  con- 
nected at  the  back  with  the  central  ridge.  On  our 
right  in  the  plain  are  several  Albanian  ^nllages, 
situated  between  Xeroviini  and  the  Devol.  The 
12 
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Uurgert  is  Poyani,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
which  flows  from  thence  to  Ihe  north-west,  entere  a 
laige  lake  towards  that  eztremity  of  the  plain,  and 
on  emerging  from  it,  begins  to  wind  through  a 
succession  of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range 
of  mountains  which  border  the  plain  of  Kor]rti&  on 
the  west  In  its  progress  through  them,  the  Dev61 
receives  several  large  tributaries,  and  finally  joins 
the  Beratin6s,  or  ancient  Aptm^  two  hours  below 
Ber&t,  in  the  great  maritime  plain  of  lUyrkt. 

At  8.66  we  pass  through  Pliissa,  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  of  ihe  mountain,  remarkable  for  a  very 
large  ser&i,  which  was  built  here  not  long  ago 
by  one  Mehm6t  Pashd,  an  Albanian  of  large  poa- 
sessions  in  the  neighbouring  plain,  whose  fomily  is 
connected  by  marrii^  with  that  of  Al^  of  Tepe- 
1^.  Mehm^t  died  suddenly  last  winter  at  loin- 
nina,  where  his  son  Velj^  is  still  detained  by  the 
Vezir  A\if  :  the  other  sons  are  here.  Continuing 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  arrive  at  10.20  at 
Korytza,  which  is  situated  entirely  in  the  plain, 
though  separated  only  by  some  vineyards  from  a 
projection  of  the  mountain,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
ruined  castle.  It  is  a  structure  probably  of  the 
Bulgarians,  though  vulgar  report  attributes  it  to 
the  Spaniards. 

As  there  are  some  doubts  whether  the  plague, 
which  broke  out  here  about  eight  months  ago,  has 
entirely  ceased,  I  pitch  my  tent  on  the  outside  of 
the  town,  but  on  receiving,  after  the  delay  of  an 
hour,  an  assurance  from  the  Bey  that  the  Greek 
quarter  is  entirely  free  from  suspicion,  remove  to 
the  metropolis.     The  bishop  returns  to  town  in  the 
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evening  from  the  village  of  Bobushtitza,  on  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  but  not  before  I  had  taken  possession 
of  Iiis  apartment,  the  only  comfortable  one  in  the 
metropolitan  palace  ;  the  others,  which  are  inha- 
bited by  the  archdeacon  and  deacons,  being  all 
ruinous,  exposed  to  the  -weather,  and  covered  with 
smoke  and  dirt.  The  bishop's  closet,  which  mea- 
sures ten  feet  by  six,  has  two  small  glazed  windows, 
a  sofa  on  two  aides,  a  shelf  in  one  corner  piled  with 
ecclesiastical  books,  and  other  shelves  on  which 
are  ranged  plates  made  of  pewter,  or  of  German 
earthenware.  Affixed  to  one  wall,  as  customary 
in  Greek  houses,  is  a  deal  case,  containing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  with  a  lamp  perpetually  burn- 
ing before  it.  A  German  clock,  the  pastoral  staff, 
and  a  Siarpi,  or  scratching  machine  made  of  hard 
wood  scored  with  furrows,  complete  the  list  of  fur- 
niture. 

Sept,  10. — Korytza,  vulgarly  pronounced  Gortja, 
or  Gkiortja',  and  by  the  Albanians  Ghiorghia,  con- 
tains about  450  houses,  of  which  more  than  a  half 
are  Christian.  The  filthy  streets  and  comfortless 
habitations  proclaim  the  Albanian  town.  Its  arti- 
zans  manufacture  most  of  the  articles  of  Albanian 
dress  and  furniture ;  and  the  snuH"  of  Korytza, 
which  is  made  chiefly  from  the  tobacco  of  Arta,  is 
in  good  repute. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  causes  of  delay  to  the 
traveller  in  Turkey,  wliich  I  experience  to-day,  is 
the  want  of  horses,  generally  caused  by  the  insuf- 
ficient capital  of  the  farmer  of  the  post,  so  that 
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whenever  there  is  an  uncommon  influx  of  tatdrs, 
or  a  Pasha  passes  through,  the  traveller  who  fol- 
lows has  no  alternative  but  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  horses.  Abdullah  Pasha  passed  through 
Korytza  two  days  ago  on  his  way  to  Okhri.  He  is 
a  pretender  to  the  Pashalik  of  Elbassan,  and  is 
supported  in  his  pretensions  by  Al^^  Pasha,  but  he 
has  no  less  than  three  rivals,  two  of  whom  are  from 
the  northern  part  of  Albania,  where  the  Skodrian 
has  the  chief  power  :  the  third  Ibrahim  is  in  actual 
possession  of  the  place,  and  is  supported  there  by 
the  troops  of  the  Vezir  of  Berat,  after  a  war  be- 
tween Berat  and  Skodra,  which  has  ceased  now 
that  the  Beratinos  has  gained  his  object.  But  as 
Aly  has  an  interest  in  reviving  the  contest,  it  will 
not  be  long,  prgbably,  before  hostilities  recom- 
mence. 

At  dinner,  the  bishop  not  being  able  to  resist 
the  Frank  cookery  of  my  servant,  breaks  the  fast, 
but  sets  the  archdeacon  at  the  door  to  prevent 
intruders.  He  has  a  plate  of  octapodhi,  or  salted 
starfish,  set  before  him,  and  takes  care  neither  to 
change  Iiis  plate,  nor  to  allow  more  than  one 
excavation  to  appear  in  tlie  pudding  and  pilaf. 
He  produces  from  his  cellar  a  light  dry  wine, 
which  is  made  from  the  vineyards  on  the  hills 
near  the  town,  and  is  not  inferior  to  the  wine  of 
Siatista.  His  all-holiness,  or  high  priestship  \  as 
a  metropolitan  bishop  is  styled,  was  a  deacon  for 
many  years  at  Kastoria,  and  purchased  his  present 
dignity  from  the  Porte  in  the  usual  manner.     On 
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appointing  a  Bishop,  or  rather  on  approving  the 
recommendation  of  the  Patriarch,  the  Porte  gives 
a  seal,  in  the  centre  of  wliich  is  written  the  name, 
in  Turkish,  of  the  mansup,  or  office,  and  round 
its  edge  the  Greek  Title.  Tlie  hisliop  found  his 
see  burthened  with  a  debt  of  50  purses,  bearing 
an  interest  of  12  per  cent.,  which,  on  account  of 
the  growing  poverty  and  depopulation  of  the 
country,  his  province  will  scarcely  ever  be  able  to 
pay.  The  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Korytza  and 
Selasforo  '  compreliends  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward of  Korytza  half  way  to  Berat,  includes  Pre- 
medi  and  Tepeleni  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  Devol.  Selasforo  is 
now  a  village  by  the  Turks  called  Svesde,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Xerovuni,  3  hours  north  of 
Korytza.  There  is  a  remark  in  the  Notitia;  Epis- 
copatuum  Grsecorum,  of  the  date  of  the  13th 
century,  that  Selasforo  was  then  better  known 
as  Deabolis ;  Devol  is  the  modern  form,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  Devol  was  always  the  local  name, 
and  Deabolis  the  Greek  version  of  it.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Anna  Comuena  described  Dea- 
bolis as  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, (thus  agreeing  with  Selasforo,)  and  in- 
forms 119  that  Alexius  frequently  occupied  it  in 
his  campaigns  against  the  Normans,  when  the 
latter  first  obtained  a  footing  in  lllyria'.  It  is 
evident  from  Anna's  narrative,  that  Achris  and 
Deabolis  were  then  the  two  places  of  chief  im- 
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portance  to  the  eastward  of  the  Candavian  range, 
but  though  many  other  names,  still  existing,  or 
slightly  corrupted,  occur  also  in  that  part  of  her 
history,  there  is  no  trace  of  that  of  Korytza.  A 
bishop  of  Deabolis  was  instrumental  in  having 
first  invited  the  Normans  into  this  country  from 
Italy  ^ 

There  are  80  villages  and  2800  Greek  houses 
in  the  episcopal  province  of  Korytza ;  as  the 
bishop  receives  8  paras  from  each  house,  his 
regular  income  is  between  five  and  six  hundred 
piastres,  or  about  36/.  sterling.  His  other  emolu- 
ments consist  in  customary  presents  of  provisions, 
and  in  fees  which  are  chiefly  for  the  arrangement 
of  disputes  among  the  laity.  In  the  larger  sees, 
such  as  Larissa  and  loannina,  where  the  clergy 
are  more  numerous,  and  there  are  Greek  families 
of  opulence,  the  bishop  demands  a  portion  of  the 
profits  derived  by  the  former  from  the  confessions, 
domestic  services,  and  the  iiprffupiai^,  or  daily 
prayers,  which  are  read  in  many  families  by  a 
priest.  But  Korytza  produces  very  little  to  its 
bishop  in  this  way. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  Greek  clergy,  my 
host  is  desirous  of  an  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  entertains  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of 
his  own  countrymen,  but  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the 
country  principally  to  the  Musulman  Albanians, 
whose  power  and  tyranny  have  arrived  at  such  a 
height,  that  Turks  and  Christians  agree  in  wishing 
for  the  arrival  of  a  Frank  conqueror.    Hence  he  has 
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always  considered  Bonaparte  deficient  in  policy, 
in  having  gone  to  Egypt  instead  of  coming  here, 
where  the  consequences  would  have  been  much 
more  important,  and  from  whence  he  could  not 
have  been  driven  out.  The  bishop  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  three  Vezirs  of  loannina,  Berat,  and 
Skodra,  could  collect  50,000  men  in  a  short  time, 
and  that  an  army  landing  at  Avloiia,  and  advanc- 
ing as  far  as  Berat,  would  be  unable  to  proceed 
from  a  want  of  provisions,  Albania  producing 
nothing  but  men,  and  this  fine  looking  plain  re- 
tumiog  very  little  to  the  cultivator.  It  is  said 
that  the  fig,  which  so  near  as  Premedi  ripens  at 
the  usual  time,  here  seldom  comes  to  perfection  ; 
from  tlie  present  appearance  of  the  vines,  indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  the  climate  is  that  of  a  much 
more  northern  latitude,  and  the  soil  may  be  less 
fertile,  than  that  of  Anaselitza  and  Kastoria ;  but 
a  want  of  security,  industry,  and  good  agriculture, 
are  probably  the  chief  causes  of  the  scanty  har- 
vests ;  for  we  learn  from  Livy,  that  these  plains 
furnished  an  abundance  of  forage  to  the  Roman 
array,  under  the  consul  Sulpicius,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  year  200  b.c.  ' 

The  bishops  geography  and  history  ascend  no 
higher  than  the  Bulgarian  conquest  of  this  country, 
wliich  he  considers  as  a  part  of  IlaXam  BovXya^ta, 
or  Old  Bulgaria,  subdued  and  in  part  peopled  by 
Albaniao  freebooters.  As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he 
instances  some  Bulgarian  names,  such  as  Belo- 
voda  (white  water),  a  village  and  river  in  the  neigh- 
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bouring  moiintain, — Bushigrad  and  several  others. 
But  names  of  Illyric  origin  are  found  in  every  part 
of  Greece.  A  stronger  proof  is  the  use  of  the 
Bulgarian  language,  which  is  still  spoken  in 
some  of  the  villages  of  this  district.  The  plain 
of  Korytza  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  from  6  to 
10  wide,  terminated  at  either  end  by  hills  of  no 
great  height,  of  which  those  to  the  northward  fur- 
nish an  easy  passage  into  the  great  valley  of  'Akh- 
ridha,  which  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  the  lake  an- 
ciently named  Lychnidus.  The  town  of 'Akhridha 
lies  nearly  due  north  from  hence,  distant  twelve 
hours  near  the  northern  extremity  of  thelake.  South- 
ward of  the  plain  of  Korytza  are  hills  forming  a  dis- 
trict called  Kiari,  beyond  which  is  Kolonia,  and  the 
sources  of  the  branch  of  the  Apsus,  which  flows 
by  Viskuki  and  Skrepari  to  Berat.  The  district 
of  Kolonia  begins  on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
Pepelas,  which  branches  from  the  mountain  of 
Gramista  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  falls  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  plain  of  Korytza.  From 
the  western  and  north-western  side  of  the  plain 
rises  a  range  of  very  lofty  mountains,  on  the  sides 
of  which  are  seen  villages,  and  cultivation  on  the 
middle  and  lower  slopes,  and  behind  them  tower- 
ing summits,  known  by  the  names  of  Lenia  and 
'Opari.  Farther  south  other  lofty  ridges  are  in 
sight,  as  far  as  the  great  serrated  mountain  near 
Premedi,  named  Nemertzika,  which  bears  from 
hence  S.  49  W.  by  compass.  The  hills  are  lowest 
to  the  northward  beyond  Selasforo,  where  appear 
some  very  high  and  distant  mountains  beyond 
'Akhridha,  between  which  and  Mount  Lenia  is  seen 
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the  mountain  of  Elbasaan,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
proper  Candavia;  it  bears  N.  23  W.  by  compass. 
The  boghaz,  or  goi^e  through  which  the  river 
Devol  enters  the  mountains,  after  emerging  from 
the  lake,  bears  N.  11  W. 

Sept.  11 — This  morning  at  7.35  1  set  out  for 
Berat  in  the  rain,  with  a  wretched  set  of  horses, 
procured  from  the  menzll,  and  crossing  the  plain 
directly  in  its  breadth,  and  nearly  in  a  due  westerly 
direction,  arrive  at  y.45  at  Votakop,  which  name 
is  now  applied  to  two  small  villages  on  the  last 
root  of  the  mountains.  Tliey  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  Wallachian  colony,  whicli  at  the  time  of 
the  Turkisli  conquest  possessed  the  circumjacent 
district,  and  was  very  populous,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  that  event  was  dispersed.  A  part  of 
them  retired  to  a  situation  in  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Voe- 
kopoli ;  the  security  of  the  situation  attracted 
thither  numerous  settlers  from  Greece  and  other 
parts  of  European  Turkey,  who  having  traded  to 
Germany  and  rendered  the  place  opulent,  became 
ashamed  at  length  of  inhabiting  the  city  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  changed  the  name  therefore  to 
Moskopoli,  or  Moskhopoli,  which,  meaning  the 
city  of  Calves,  seems  no  great  improvement,  f 
have  frequently  heard  the  assertion,  that  the  town 
once  contained  eight  or  ten  thousand  houses,  but 
have  great  difficulty  in  believing  even  the  smaller 
of  these  numbers.  Its  greatest  prosperity  was 
about  a  century  ago  ;  for  seventy  years  it  has  been 
declining,  and  for  the  last  ten  so  rapidly,  that  at 
present  there  are  only  two  or  three  hundred  in- 
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habited  houses  in  the  place.  After  ascending  the 
hills  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  Votskop, 
we  enter  open  cultivable  hills  and  downs,  which, 
compared  with  the  steep  ascent  from  Votskop, 
and  the  abruptness  of  the  mountains  around,  may 
be  almost  termed  a  plain.  At  the  end  of  it,  at 
10.45,  we  arrive  at  Moskopoli,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  lofty  summit.  Whatever  it  may 
once  have  been,  Moskopoli  now  presents  only  the 
appearance  of  a  large  village  surrounded  with 
gardens,  in  which  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  very 
frequent, — a  tree  common  in  these  mountains,  but 
apparently  not  indigenous,  as  it  is  found  only 
near  the  villages. 

For  a  considerable  distance  round  the  town  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  houses,  most  of  which  were  of 
small  dimensions,  and  altogether  cannot  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand.  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  that  these  ruins  are  much  pos- 
terior to  the  great  decline  of  the  place.  Among 
them  are  several  small  tents  and  temporary  cover- 
ings, tenanted  by  families  which  have  been  obliged 
to  retire  out  of  the  village,  under  suspicion  of  being 
infected  with  the  same  contagious  disease  which 
raged  at  Korytza.  The  disorder,  however,  is  not 
the  proper  plague,  or  it  has  been  unusually  mild 
in  its  effects,  for  not  more  than  forty  have  died  at 
Korytza  in  eight  months,  and  here  about  fifty  in 
the  last  two  months,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
time  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance. 

Having  lost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  a  circuit,  to 
avoid  passing  through  the  village,  we  regain  the 
direct  road,  cross  some  barren  heights  grown  with 
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brushwood  and  wild  atrawberriea,  and  at  about 
12.30,  having  gained  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge, 
descend  to  a  stream  flowing  from  the  left  towards 
the  west,  over  a  wide  stony  bed  between  steep 
mountains,  whose  sides  are  well  peopled  with 
small  villages.  We  descend  by  a  zigzag  path, 
and  cross  the  river  at  1.25;  then,  ascending  the 
mountain  of  'Opari,  at  2.30  arrive  at  Lavdhari,  a 
small  village  of  Greeks,  or  rather  Christian  Al- 
banians, and  the  ordinary  residence  of  Shem- 
seddin  Bey,  son  of  Mehmet  Pasha,  of  Frashari ', 
which  place  is  under  the  authority  of  Aly  Pasha. 
After  a  long  delay,  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the 
tatar,  who,  instead  of  searching  for  a  lodging  for 
me,  demanded  a  contribution  of  money  for  him- 
self, 1  obtain  admission  into  a  long  apartment, 
open  to  the  roof,  and  belonging  to  the  Papas,  who 
is  likewise  Proestoa  of  the  Greek  community.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  is  a  ladder  descending  to  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  a  stable,  and  at  the  other 
end  a  fire  place.  The  dispute  between  the  tatar 
and  Proestos  continues  after  our  arrival ;  the  for- 
mer asserting  that  the  Papas  lias  a  better  house, 
the  latter  swearing  that  he  has  not,  by  the  Christ, 
by  the  Cross,  by  the  Bread,  by  the  Virgin',  which 
is  the  orthodox  ascending  climax  of  Greek  asse- 
veration. 

The  summit  rising  immediately  above  Lavdhari 
is  here  known  by  the  name  of  Ostrovitza  :  from 
Korytza  it  bore  N.  86  W.  by  compass.     The  river 
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which  wo  orwsed   is  called   the   Khelidhoni ;    a 
(irtH^k  uaiue  aud  probably  ancient.     It  joins  the 
lH>vi>I  at  the  ilnx  of  Mount  Lenia,  which  appears 
befi^n'  U!!^  K>  the  north- west,  ajbd  is  not  much  in- 
ft^iior  to  the  great  Tomor  in  its  height  and  im- 
IHXMiig  appearance :    the   latter  mountain   is  hid 
tViUii  u^  by  the  range  of  'Opari,  or  Khopari,  nor 
waa^  it  visible  from  Korrtzd.     Mount  Rhopari  is  a 
wetj^terly  continuation  of   Mount  Ostrovitza,   and 
clo^e^  the  hoUow  watered  bv  the  Khelidhoni.    Both 
tliefiM"  ^i^umunts,  as  well  as  Lenia«  are  thickly  stud- 
ded on  their  lower  slopes  with  villages  surrounded 
bv  cultivation,  so  that  the  mountains  seem  to  be ' 
inhabited  beyond  their  powers  of  production^  while 
the  plains  are   deserted. — a   circumstance  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  bad  government  of  the  Turks,  and 
to  the  difference  between  their  militarv  character 
and  that  of  the  Albanians.     Inferior  as  horsemen, 
the  latter  are  unable  to  maintain   themselves  in 
the   plains,    while   their    hardiness,    activity,    and 
greater  skill  in  the  use  of  the  musquet  are  well 
adapted  to  the  defence  of  their  mountains. 

The  villagres  on  either  side  of  the  hollow  which 
we  have  crossed,  form  the  district  of  Khopari  ; 
with  the  exception  of  Lavdliari,  they  are  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  savage  Musuhuan  Albanians, 
of  the  Toshkt^  tribe,  the  Christian  houses  not 
amountincr  to  more  than  230  in  thirtv  villajres. 
In  these,  thougrh  the  ordinarv  lansjuaore  is  Alba- 
nian,  many  of  the  men  speak  Greek,  because  the 
Papadhes  are  in  general  from  Greece,  and  because 
manv  of  the  male  inhabitants  tiud  that  lancruaore 
necessary   in   their   employment,    as   carriers,    or 
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keepers  of  docks  in  the  neighbouriug  parts  of 
Greece.  Like  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
other  parts  of  Turkey  where  they  are  greatly  in 
the  minority,  they  seclude  their  women.  The 
Wallachian  language  is  partially  used  also  in 
these  mountains,  being  spoken  by  some  remains 
of  the  Wallachian  immigration  which  preceded 
the  rise  of  the  Albanian  power;  and  thus  within  a 
short  distance  the  traveller  may  hear  five  tongues, 
Turkish,  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Wallachian,  and 
Greek,  all  radically  diflFerent,  though  from  the 
long  mixture  of  the  people  they  have  many  words 
in  common.  The  Turkish  is  much  the  most  rare. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  all  the  Maho- 
metans of  these  mountains,  and  who  now  form 
the  majority  of  the  population,  have  become  apos- 
tates from  Christianity  since  the  reign  of  Mahomet 
II.,  in  which  they  have  been  imitated  by  many 
of  Vlakhiote  or  Bulgarian  race. 

My  host  the  Papas  complains  of  having  to  pay 
300  piastres  a  year  in  contributions.  The  great 
staff  of  life,  maize,  is  produced  in  the  Mizakia,  of 
which  the  market  is  Bera.t. 

Sept.  12. — At  6.40  we  leave  Lavdhari,  pursue 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  two  or  three  small  villages,  pass  tlirough 
several  gardens,  where  the  cornel'  and  walnut  are 
mixed  witli  pear,  apple,  and  some  other  fruit  trees, 
which,  being  the  growth  of  colder  climates,  are 
either  not  found  or  rarely  found  in  Southern 
Greece  and  the  Morea.     Having  then  descended, 
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we  cross  at  7.45  a  branch  of  the  Khelidhoni,  com- 
ing from  the  south,  and  from  thence  ascend  to 
Protopapas,  which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is 
now  entirely  Musulman,  and  has  a  mosque  with  a 
minaret,  a  distinction  proper  to  be  mentioned,  as 
this  picturesque  adjunct  of  the  mosque  is  by  no 
means  general  in  Albania.  The  road  in  many 
places  is  destroyed  by  the  late  rains,  and  in  all 
parts  is  so  extremely  bad  that  our  pace  is  very 
slow.  The  tediousness,  however,  is  in  great  mea- 
sure compensated  by  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
the  prospect.  Though  the  sky  still  lowers,  the 
weather  is  less  threatening,  and  admits  a  view  of 
the  great  summits  at  intervals.  Occasionally  they 
are  illuminated  by  the  sun,  while  fleecy  vapours 
are  seen  settling  on  the  ravines  and  vallies.  Some- 
times we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  these  va- 
pours unable  to  see  more  than  a  few  feet  before  us, 
until  suddenly  the  mist  clearing  away,  shows  the 
highest  mountains  in  that  partial  manner  which 
never  fails  to  augment  their  apparent  height  and 
magnitude.  Continuing  to  ascend  over  rugged 
hills,  we  halt  for  15  minutes  at  10.45  at  Dushari, 
situated  under  a  woody  peak  called  Bofnia,  the 
continuation  of  the  Khopari  range  :  half  an  hour 
before  Dushari  we  crossed  a  stream  from  the  south, 
which  unites  with  the  Khelidhoni  near  its  junction 
withtheDevol,  of  which  the  previous  course  was  frofti 
the  north-eastward,  but  which,  after  the  junction, 
flows  along  the  south-eastern  side  of  Mount  Lenia. 
At  12.45,  after  a  continual  ascent  from  Dushari, 
we  arrive  at  the  Kommeno  Lithari',  or   Cut  Rocky 
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in  Albanian  Guri  Prei.  This  is  a  small  rock  rising 
from  the  crest  of  a  ridge  wliich  ranges  with  Mount 
Lenia,  and  divides  the  hollow  of  t!ie  river  Khelid- 
honi  from  that  of  another  principal  branch  of  the 
Devol,  which  flows  along  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Tomor,  The  ridge  being  exactly  at  this  point  lower 
and  more  accessible  than  in  any  other  part,  the 
"  Cut  Rock"  is  tlie  natural  point  of  communication 
from  the  one  valley  to  the  other,  and  for  that 
reason  has  been  occupied  by  a  castle  which  sur- 
rounds the  rock.  Kommeno  Lithari  was  taken 
from  the  Pasha  of  Berat,  about  seven  years  ago,  by 
Aly,  who  now  holds  it  with  a  garrison  of  a  dozen 
dirty  half-starved  Albanians.  The  fort  is  nothing 
but  a  thin  wall,  surrounding  a  quadrangular  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  kula,  or  small  keep, 
standing  upon  the  lithari  or  rock  itself :  this  tower 
was  formerly  the  only  fortress.  The  poor  soldiers 
have  a  few  chambers  with  fire-places  in  the  tower, 
but  so  dirty  and  miserable  that  1  prefer  remaining 
on  the  flat  roof  of  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  fog, 
rain,  and  wind ;  doubly  chilling  after  the  late 
sultry  weather  in  the  plains.  The  soldiers  com- 
plain of  the  cold  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  on 
the  ground  for  several  months ;  but  still  more  of 
the  wind,  which  rushes  through  this  lofty  opening 
in  the  ridge,  in  concentrated  blasts  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come.  Mutton  they  contrive  to 
obtain  occasionally,  as  even  in  winter  some  sheep 
remain  in  the  sheltered  vallies,  and  sometimes  a 
little  kalambokki,  but  neither  wine  nor  spirits,  their 
taim  consisting  only  of  kuromdna,  or  black  bread; 
and  having  never  yet  received  any  pay,  they  must 
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M^  fltarre,  or  desert,  bat  for  the  contributions  of 
pMoengeFs. 

-tiiAfier  dining  on  the  roof  of  the  tower  m*  qidt 
Gan  Frei  at  6.1$,  and  soon  exchange  its  fi^«ad 
imU  for  the  suaehine  of  a  Bfaeltered  valley ;  A'  (!•- 
wending  to  the  bottom  of  wfaich^we  paiB8atfi«4S 
Ibtough  Dombr^i,  a  Mahometan  village  witfc 
mosque  and  minaret,  pleasantly  ntuated  ttOKnig 
gBidena  and  fields  of  maize,  but  beaiing  aut^of 
die  late  war  between  the  two  veiira  in*  nuoed  hda 
bdoDging  to  die  Bey,  who  reside*  in  the  nl^^ 
All  this  valley,  yntb  theindudingskqteflfiMMfitaaii 
l^wi  to  the  crest  of  Tom6r,  ia  eaQad  Temoiidai. 
$W«iB  Dombr^. there  is  a  descent  of  aatfdier  hatf 
Itmr  to  the  branch  of  the  Der61  laat^mentioMd^ 
wfaioh  we  cross  at  3. 15 ;  then,  after  nding  for  a 
■itort  distance  along  the  bed,  begin  to  ascend  from 
its  left  bank  the  lower  declivity  of  Mount  Tom6r. 
In  the  ascent,  one  of  the  horses,  mounted  by  a 
postillion,  falls  to  rise  no  more.  Continuing 
through  a  very  uneven  and  woody  region,  we 
arrive  at  length  at  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  cliflfe 
and  forests  of  the  great  summit,  from  which  many 
fragments  loosened  by  the  rains  have  recently 
fallen  into  the  road.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
from  the  river  we  have  made  the  tour  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  summit,  and  are  beginning  to 
proceed  along  its  western  face  just  under  the  high- 
est cliffs,  which  are  entirely  hid  from  view  by  the 
vapours. 

As  we  advance  along  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  sun  becomes  visible  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  lights  up  portions  of  the  great  plain  of 
12 
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the  Mizakia  with  the  sea  beyond  it,  but  these 
views  are  soon  shut  out  again  by  interposing  clouds 
and  rain.  Just  as  it  becomes  dark  we  obtain  a  sigiit 
of  the  village  of  Tomor  or  Domor  in  tlie  higliest 
habitable  part  of  the  nioimtain,  and  perceive  on  our 
right,  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  rugged  slope  of 
the  mountain,  the  Castle  of  Berit,  and  the  valley 
of  the  river  Uzuini.  At  7  we  arrive  at  the  village, 
and  as  the  rain  is  falling  heavily,  I  am  not  sorry 
to  obtain  speedy  admittance  into  a  tower  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  a  Papas  recently  deceased,  who 
was  the  Proeatos  of  Tomor.  The  village  which  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  immense  cliffs, 
which  surround  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is 
built  amidst  a  great  number  of  walnut  trees  of 
native  growth :  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain 
beeches  and  pines  are  the  most  couimon  trees. 
The  village  is  inhabited  entirely  by  pastors  of  the 
Mizakia,  who  remain  here  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  old  style,  and 
then  return  to  their  pastures  and  winter  villages  in 
the  plain.  Some  of  these  persons  possess  several 
thousand  liead  of  cattle  and  sheep,  from  which 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  and  labouring  oxen 
reared  for  the  supply  of  Rumili,  Albania,  and 
Greece.  The  butcher  has  scarcely  any  demand 
for  the  oxen,  as  beef  is  not  much  eaten  by  Turks 
or  Christians  either  in  these  or  auy  other  parts  of 
Turkey,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen  but  in  the  Frank 
or  Jewish  houses  of  the  great  towns.  The  Illy- 
rian  plains  are  subject  to  inundations,  which  some- 
times deprive  the  cattle  of  wholesome  pasture 
ill   the  spring,   and   generally  cause  a  mortality, 


BB  happened  this  year,  and  -rendered  necessary 
jt'lai^  importation  of  beasts  from  the  Ultm- 
Dftnubian  provinces.  The  pastors  of  the  Micakia 
ure  chiefly  of  Vlakhiote  descent,  and  speak  b(^ 
Wallacbian  and  Albanian.  A  Bolurbishi,  i^h 
pointed  by  the  Paehi  of  Ber4t,  resides  at  Tom^, 
bat  has  no  power  independent  of  the  primates,,  tlie 
diief  of  whom,  now  present,  is  one  Demetrins,  who 
has  a  tolerable  honse  as  compared  wi^  the  gene- 
rally of  the  miserable  huts.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
persons  in  the  community  who  can  speak  Gmtkf 
which  he  has  learned  by  having  travelled  in  the 
(wosecution  of  his  trade  into  several  parts  of  Greece, 
pjardcalarly  Acea-Juxtaa  and  -^to&a,  great  feeding 
tounbies.  I  find  him  a  well-inlbrmed  man  for  his 
station,  and  anxious  to  supply  me  with  every  thing 
which  the  village  can  afford,  nor  can  I  prevail  on 
him  to  accept  payment  for  the  provisions  consumed 
by  us.  In  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  not  only  more  hospitality,  but  more  informa- 
tion among  the  simple  shepherds  and  husband- 
men of  Greece,  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns. 

Demetrius  describes  to  me  a  Hellenic  fortifica- 
tion on  the  summit  of  a  height  rising  from  a  steep 
slope,  which  half  an  hour  to  the  southward  of  the 
village  of  Tomor  is  surrounded  at  the  back  with 
precipitous  clifls,  separating  it  from  the  upper 
heights  of  the  mountain. 

Sept.  13. — The  mountain  of  Kudhesi,  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Avtona,  is  conspicuous  from 
Tomor,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  more  distant,  is  seen 
that  of  Dukai,  R<muach  Dukadhes,  in  Khimara. 
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At  7  A.M.  we  begin  to  descend  the  moiiiitain  to 
Berat.  Its  immense  declivity  is  interrupted  by 
very  uneven  ground  and  numerous  ravines. 
Sometimes  the  road  leads  over  sloping  strata  of 
bare  limestone  rock,  rendered  slippery  by  the 
rain,  which  still  continues  to  fall,  and  in  some 
places  is  so  narrow  and  muddy  that  it  could  not 
be  more  difficult  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Several 
small  villages  appear  on  the  right  and  left,  chiefly 
Mahometan.  Little  cultivation  is  seen,  but  there 
are  many  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the 
open  pasture.  In  other  parts  the  hills  are  covered 
with  small  trees,  principally  oaks,  mixed  with 
brushwood,  consisting  chiefly  of  pirnari,  ilex,  and 
lentisk.  At  8.40,  passing  along  the  side  of  a  pre- 
cipice where  the  narrow  path  has  been  rendered 
still  narrower  by  the  late  rains,  two  of  the  loaded 
horses  fall  over,  roll  down  for  about  fifty  feet,  and 
would  have  been  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  but  for  the  trees  and  bushes  which  arrested 
their  fall  ;  neither  baggage  nor  horses  were  hnrt. 
This  causes  a  delay  until  9. 

At  11  we  arrive  in  a  narrow  valley,  where  the 
river  Uzunii  flows  from  the  south,  inclosed  on  the 
other  side  by  a  long  mountain  of  no  great  height. 
Here  the  road  turns  to  the  westward  with  the 
castle  of  Berat  in  front,  joins  the  loannina  road  at 
the  river  side,  and  follows  the  right  bank.  As  we 
approach  Herat  the  valley  widens,  and  then  again 
becomes  narrow,  until,  at  the  Castle  Hill,  there  is 
space  only  for  the  river  between  the  precipices  of 
that  hill  and  tlie  point  of  the  opposite  range. 

The  Kassaba,  or  town,  is  divided  into  two  parts 


8U  mcanemu. 

by  the  gorge  at  the  Castle  HilL  Goritza,  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  river,  inhabited  solely  by 
Greeks,  forms  a  third  makhal4;  and  the  castle  itself, 
which  is  occupied  only  by  the  PasM^  palam^UKl 
some  houses  of  GhristiEm  Todtktf^  isia  fMltfh«':^J 
enter  the  Kassaba  at  12,  and  in  half  aa  boor  mOBC^ 
in  passing  the  castle  gatev  *o  the  Ckraekr^ouW^ 
observe  in  the  wall  adjacent  to  da  enter  vadjiitiie^ 
gates,  particularly  at  the  latter,  aoow  smatt'm- 
mains  of  a  massy  HellenicivalL  Aftev  ■MM'diflk 
ciilties,  produced  by  the  fblty  or  mgdetj.  t£  tM 
tatar,  whom  I  discharge  inunediaitely).  J  oi]|taiM.>ll 
lodging  in  the  house  of  the.  {noeipal  Gh»ek  cie^ 
chant,  which  by  no  means  TesemUoB  thi  faootaiof 
the  same  class  in  Greece.  Broiin  die 'best  ifttffr* 
ment  there  are  neither  glaM  viDdowBjinW.-a-cinl'- 
ing,  nor  furniture  to  the  dir^n,  and  the  light  Ap- 
pears through  the  shutters,  floor,  and  tiles.  It  is 
radier  a  had  omen  to  find  three  physicians  residing 
here.  Two  are  Corfiotes,  living  wretchedly ;  the 
third  is  Dr.  G.  Sakellarioa,  of  Kozani,  who  was 
happily  settled  at  Ambelakia,  on  Meant  OssOy 
when,  at  the  request  of  Ibrahim,  he  was  obliged 
by  Al^  to  change  his  situation  from  a  place  which 
eDJoys  the  comforts  of  civilized  Europe  more  than 
any  other  in  Greece,  for  the  centre  of  Albanian 
barbarism.  Dr.  S.  is  well  acquainted  with  Grer- 
man,  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  ancient  Greek, 
has  translated  (in  company  with  some  others)  the 
four  first  volumes  of  the  Voyage  d'Anacharsis  into 
modera  Greek,  and  has  printed  the  first  and 
fourth ;  but  has  given  up  the  work,  lest  suspicions 
should  attach  to  him,  because  a  part  of  the  trans- 
12 
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lation  was  made  by  Riga,  and  because  the  first 
volume  was  printed  by  another  of  the  conspirators 
of  Vienna,  who  were  betrayed  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  the  Porte.  Dr.  S.,  anxious  to 
benefit  his  countrymen,  and  sincerely  attached  to 
letters,  is  now  engaged  in  translating  into  his 
native  language  the  general  history  of  Greece,  by 
Cousin  Despreaux,  and  is  already  advanced  as  far 
as  the  seventh  volume. 

The  character  given  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  even  by 
those  not  attached  to  his  service,  is  favourable. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  humane  and  lenient  governor, 
and  in  many  respects  a  favourable  contrast  to  the 
Tepelenioto.  He  is  desirous  of  peace,  but  his  two 
enterprizing  neighbours  will  not  permit  iiim,  par- 
ticularly Aly,  who  will  probably  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  his  destruction.  Ibrahim,  how- 
ever, is  himself  an  usurper  ;  he  was  son-in-law  of 
his  predecessor  Ismail,  at  whose  death  he  seized 
the  castle,  battered  the  palace,  where  Mehmet 
Pasha,  the  son  of  Ismail,  had  taken  refuge,  and 
drove  him  out.  Mehmel  is  now  living  in  poverty 
at  Lusnia.  Ibrahim  has  lately  finished,  or  rather 
has  not  quite  finished,  a  lofty  building  at  one 
comer  of  the  castle,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
stories,  to  which  a  palace  in  the  usual  Turkish 
taste  is  attached.  Here  he  constantly  resides, 
scarcely  ever  moving  from  his  divan  but  once  in 
two  or  three  months  to  some  neighbouring  village, 
and  very  seldom  entering  even  his  harem,  unless 
it  be  that  part  where  his  treasures  are  deposited  : 
he  has  only  one  wife,  the  mother  of  a  son,  who, 
though  only  six  or  eight  years  old,  is  already 
A  a2 
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Btyled  pashi,  and  has  an  establishment  of  offi- 
cers. 

Sept.  14. — ^This  forenoon  I  visit  His  Highness, 
for  being  a  vetir  he  is  styled  by  the  Greeks  v^Xo- 
rvcf  like  Al^".  Nothing  is  here  to  be  seen  of  the 
crowd,  and  noise,  and  multitude  of  dirty  Albanian 
soldiers,  which  give  such  an  air  of  business  or  con- 
fusion to  the  palace  of  Al^"  Pashd;  only  a  few 
tat&rs,  or  other  persons  silently  seated,  in  attend- 
ance in  some  long  passages  which  lead  to  the 
Pash4^s  apartments.  After  passing  through  an 
anti-chamber,  in  which  several  handsome  youths 
with  pallid  countenances  are  reading  the  Kordn 
aloud,  I  find  the  Pashi  stretched  out  at  full  length 
in  one  comer  of  his  soft  in  a  small  apartment, 
neat,  but  quite  deficient  in  the  magnificence  which 
is  often  overdone  in  Al^^'s  palaces.  The  latter,  on 
a  first  visit,  is  generally  found  walking  about  the 
room  ;  after  a  few  words  of  salutation,  he  imme- 
diately asks  his  guest  to  be  seated,  more  polite  in 
this  than  Russians  in  authority,  whose  interviews 
with  persons  of  inferior  rank  are  on  foot.  Alj^ 
seems  to  have  adopted  his  method  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  ordinary  European  custom  and 
that  of  the  Turks  on  these  occasions.  But  Ibrahim 
has  made  no  such  advances  in  civilization  :  he 
does  not  move  from  his  posture  when  I  enter,  but 
merely  makes  a  motion  for  me  to  be  seated.  No 
pipes  or  cofiee  are  handed  :  he  speaks  very  little, 
and  shows  nothing  of  the  curiosity,  shrewdness, 
or  engaging  manners  of  his  brother  of  lodnnina, 
as  the  latter  styled  him  in  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion which  I  brought.     In  manner  and  conversa- 
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tion,  however,  he  is  neither  rude  nor  haughty. 
He  invites  me  to  visit  any  part  of  his  territoriea  I 
may  wish,  and  has  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
an  English  traveller  Iiere  before,  though  captains 
of  English  ships  have  not  unfrequently  visited  him, 
both  here  and  at  Avlona  ;  and  not  long  since,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  shipwreck  near  Apollonia,  he 
clothed  and  fed  a  part  of  the  crew  and  sent  them 
to  Constantinople.  Some  attempts  to  raise  the 
ship  are  now  in  progress. 

The  dominions  of  this  Vezir  extend  to  a  distance 
only  of  four  hours  to  the  south,  having  been  re- 
duced to  that  limit  by  Aly  Pasha,  who  had  before 
conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Paleo  Pogoghiani 
inclusive,  from  Kurt  Pasha,  the  predecessor  of 
Ismail.  To  the  north  Ibrahim  commands  as  far 
as  Lusnia,  distant  six  hours  on  the  road  to  Duras. 
He  has  lately  acquired  the  district  of  Elbassan, 
and  in  that  direction  his  dominion  extends  farthest 
into  the  mountains.  Tj^rana  and  Kavaya  are  an 
appanage  of  the  Sultan  Mother,  and  are  his  boun- 
daries in  the  maritime  plains.  At  Lesh,  inclusive, 
begins  the  government  of  the  Vezir  of  Skodra. 
Ibrahim's  brother  was  Pasha  of  Avlona  ;  since  his 
death  the  government  has  been  filled  up  with 
Ibrahim's  name  in  the  yearly  nomination  of  the 
Porte ;  and  last  year  that  of  his  young  son  Suli- 
mau  was  inserted,  the  Porte  having  been  willing  to 
augment  his  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Aly. 

The  Beratinos ',  to  use  the  familiar  Greek  ex- 
pression, is  at  present  greatly  in  want  of  money. 
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and,  having  gained  his  ends  at  Elbassan,  has  been 
glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  him  of  Skodra  ^ 
Ibrahim's  necessities  obliged  him  last  year  to  op- 
press some  of  the  villages,  but  he  was  checked  by 
the  Turkish  beys  of  Berat,  who  own  many  of  them, 
and  whom  he  has  not  mastered  so  completely  as 
has  been  done  at  lodnnina  by  Alj^.  He  possesses 
a  considerable  landed  property,  having,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  Pashalik,  purchased  the  malik- 
hiane,  or  farm,  for  life,  of  all  the  BeyUks,  which 
had  been  held  by  Ismai]  Pasha.  As  the  annual 
payment  to  the  Porte  was  calculated  by  the  rela- 
tive value  of  com  and  money,  when  he  obtained 
the  grants  he  has  been  a  great  gainer  by  the  de- 
basement of  the  Turkish  coinage ;  and  although 
the  Porte  will  probably  make  a  demand  upon  him 
in  consequence;  such  demands  are  not  very  quickly 
complied  with  in  Albania,  when  the  persons  upon 
whom  they  are  made  have  the  means  of  avoiding 
them. 

Corn-lands  in  the  adjacent  plains  generally  pay 
half  the  produce  to  the  owner :  farther  north,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  the  cultivator  and  two 
to  the  owner;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  farmer 
bears  a  greater  share  of  the  expences.  Com  is 
measured  here  by  the  Bara  of  eight  Kiase,  each 
of  which  is  100  AiVpaic,  or  Greek  pounds,  which 
are  the  same  as  Venetian.  The  crop  of  the  rice 
grounds,  watered  by  the  river  in  the  plain  of 
Berat,  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  Pasha  for  miri,  and  the  expence  of 
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keeping  the  channels  in  order,  the  other  two  to 
the  owner  and  the  cultivator.  Wheat  id  the  plain 
of  Berat  and  in  tbe  Mizakia  is  sown  at  two  seasons, 
October  or  November,  and  February.  The  latter 
bears  a  small  hard  grain,  and  makes  excellent 
flour :  It  is  called  Kutzeli.  Barley  is  also  sown  in 
February.  The  last  harvest  was  very  bad  from 
the  same  cause  which  produced  mortality  among 
the  cattle, — the  excess  of  rain  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  Flax  is  sown  at  the  present  season. 
Kfllambokki  (which  is  chiefly  araboslti  or  maize) 
in  May :  it  is  not  watered,  except  near  the  river 
or  near  the  canals'  derived  from  it.  No  Christian 
has  any  landed  property  in  the  Mizakia,  but  the 
pastures  are  open  to  the  jiublic  on  paying  a  mode- 
rate KttpaXtaTiKo,  or  tax  on  each  head  of  cattle. 

Berat,  in  vulgar  Greek  ro  Mwipan,  is  named  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  BtXaypira,  or  BtAe- 
ypaSo,  which  latter  is  still  the  title  of  the  bishop- 
ric. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  Greek  form 
of  the  same  Sclavonic  word,  Beligrad  (white  for- 
tress), of  which  Berat  is  the  Albanian  corruption. 
The  name  shows  that  the  place  was  a  patt  of  the 
Bulgarian  conquests,  and  long  in  pofisession  of 
that  people. 

The  castle  is  defended  by  a  strong  battlement  in 
the  Turkish  style,  raised  on  a  wail  which  is  flanked 
by  square  towers,  but  armed  with  only  two  or  three 
small  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inclosed  space  slopes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
entirely  exposed  to  another  height  now  covered 
with  vineyards  to  the  north-east,  where  tlic  Pasha 
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has  lately  constracted  a  small  square  castle.  At 
the  foot  of  this  hill  is  the  principal  Turkish  quar- 
ter, which  extends  from  thence  up  to  the  clifis  of 
the  castle-hill,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  long  baz&r 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  extremi^  near 
the  castle  is  the  only  part  of  it  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  In  Goritza,  or  the  quarter  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  there  are  about  six^  houses, 
which,  added  to  those  in  the  castle,  make  the 
Christian  &milies  amount  altogether  to  four  hun- 
dred. In  the  ELassabd  there  are  about  six  hundred 
Mahometan  houses.  Just  below  Goiitziei  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  which  was  built 
by  Kurt  Pashd.  From  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
rises  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  named  Spir4gri ', 
beautiftdly  clothed  witli  wood  on  the  slope.  At 
the  foot  of  it  stands  a  palace  which  was  built  by 
Ismail  Pasha,  and  which,  having  been  much  in- 
jured by  the  shot  from  the  castle  in  the  war  which 
followed  that  Pasha's  death,  has  since  been  neg- 
lected. Below  Berat  the  Uzumi  winds  to  the 
N.N.W.  through  a  valley  called  Topalti,  which 
expandtflto  a  breadth  of  three  miles  between  the 
parallel  ranges  of  Tomor  and  Spiragr,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  or  nine  miles  opens  into  the  great 
maritime  plains  or  champaign  country  which  an- 
ciently belonged  to  Bullis,  ApoUonia,  Dimallum, 
Dyrrachium,  and  some  other  cities  of  minor  note. 
The  Uzumi,  soon  after  entering  the  plain,  makes 


'  The  final  i  in  this  name,      nians   in    their   pronunciation 
as  in  Berati  and  many  others,      omitting  it. 
is  the  Greek  form :  the  Alba- 
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a  turn  to  the  left,  and  then  receives  the  Devol, 
not  far  from  the  place  "where  the  latter  emerges 
out  of  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  mountains  to  the 
eastward . 

The  castle  of  Berat,  although  a  lofty  point,  is 
situated  too  far  in  the  valley  to  command  an  ex- 
tensive view  :  the  sea  is  not  visihie.  To  the  north 
the  mountains  near  Kroia  and  Tj'rana  are  pointed 
out  to  rae  ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  a  line 
with  the  Uziimi,  the  hills  near  Skrepari  and  Diis- 
nitza,  above  which  rises  the  great  serrated  crest  of 
Nemertzika.  The  range  of  Tomor  shuts  out  all 
view  to  the  eastward,  and  the  parallel  range  almost 
equally  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Hellenic  remains  in  the  castle  wall,  and 
their  situation  on  a  precipitous  height  overhanging 
the  river,  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  leading  from 
the  plains  of  lllyria  into  the  strongest  parts  of 
Epirus,  afford  indubitable  proofs  that  Berat  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  of  some  importance. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  in  history  suiEciently 
precise  to  afford  any  certainty  as  to  its  name. 
The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  Aotipatria, 
which  was  certainly  hereabout,  and  is  described 
by  the  historian  as  a  great  city  strongly  fortified, 
and  situated  in  a  narrow  pass  '.  It  was  taken  in  the 
year  B.C.  200,  by  L.  Apustiua,  who  was  detached 
by  the  consul  Sulpicius  from  his  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plain,  with  directions  to  lay  waste  the  Mace- 
donian frontier.  In  strictness,  indeed,  this  country 
was  a  part,  not  of  Macedonia,  but  of  Atintania, 

'  Liv.  1.  31,  C.27. 
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Dassaretia,  or  lUyria ;  but  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  added  it 
to  their  dominions  when  their  power  was  at  its 
height,  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Roman  wars, 
and  when  a  new  name  may  have  been  given  to 
this  place  in  lionour  of  Antipater. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


From  Betat  to  Apollonia — Plain  of  Topalti — Vakopoli — Dona- 
fros- — ^Liiari — Stafiti — River  lenitza — Radostin — Monastery 
of  Potlina — Poghiaui — Apollcnia — Amantia,  Byliis,  Oricum 
— Rivers  j4oui,  Celydnus,  and  Polyanthes — Nymphceum— 
Return  to  Berat — anil  to  loannina — River  Uzumi — Tfitjer — 
Venakos — Mount  Trebusin — Klislira — Ao%  Siena — Defeat  of 
Philip  by  T.  Qtdncliua  —  Mounts  j^roput  and  Amaus  — 
Premedi  — Zagoriu,  Kieperia,  Eleusa  —  Tjeraova — Mount 
NemertEika  —  Ostanitza  —  Fyrrlii  Caslra,  and  relrcai  of 
Philip  rAi(Acr~K6nit2a— Rivers  Viosa  and  Voidhomati— 
Mavrovuni — Pogoghiani— Raveni — Relreat  of  Philip  from 
Pyrrhi  Caitra  to  Mount  Lingon — Sources  of  the  river  Ka- 
lama —  KalbaJd — Ljrkostomo — loannina. 

Sept.  31. — The  route  from  Berat  to  Avlona  after 
descending  into  the  plain  follows  the  course  of  tlie 
Beratino,  or  Uzumi,  at  a  siuatl  distance  from  the 
river,  and  sometimes  passes  along  the  bank  itself. 
The  road  ia  wide  and  rendered  verj'  dusty  by  cars, 
which  we  meet,  drawn  by  buffalos.  These  beasts 
are  entirely  covered  with  dried  mud,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  habit  which  they  have  in  the  sum- 
mer, of  rolling  or  immei^ing  themselves  up  to 
their  necks,  and  even  to  their  nostrils,  in  the  mud 
and  shallow  water  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  or  ponds. 
There  they  remain  enjoying  the  coolness,  free 
from  tlie  torment  of  insects,  many  hours  at  a  time, 
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and  when  they  emerge,  obtain  in  the  dried  mud 
an  armour  against  the  flies.  The  carta  are  loaded 
with  wood,  hay,  and  other  commodities  for  the 
use  of  the  town.  The  wheels  have  spokes  and 
very  broad  fellies,  narrowed  at  the  edge,  but  are 
80  loosely  and  clumsily  fixed  to  the  axle  as  to 
sway  about  at  every  step  with  an  incessant  creak- 
ing. At  the  end  of  I  hour  and  50  minutes  we 
cross  the  river  at  5  p.m.  by  a  handsome  brid^, 
which  was  built  by  Kurt  Pasha.  Near  it  we  meet 
the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Velegrada,  or  Ber4t, 
coming  into  town  from  his  residence  at  Kolkon- 
da£i,  and  accompanied  by  two  priests  with  yata- 
ghans in  their  girdles  and  pistols  in  their  holsters. 
The  bishop's  house  in  the  castle  of  Berdt  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Pasha's  Grammatikos,  a  Greek  who 
manages  all  the  money  concerns  of  the  lazy  Ibra- 
him, making  good  use  of  the  favour  he  enjoys  for 
his  own  advantage,  and  affecting  such  pride  in 
his  official  station  as  to  be  above  visiting  the 
Pasha's  physician,  the  learned  Sakellario.  Half 
an  hour  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  ascends  the 
hills  which  bound  the  plain  of  TopaltJ  on  the  west, 
and  at  6  we  arrive  at  Vakopoli,  a  village  of  25 
Greek  houses  in  a  retired  situation  among  the 
bills,  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  an  extensive 
tract  of  vineyards.  There  are  two  papadhes  in 
the  village,  with  one  of  whom  I  lodge  in  a  ruinous 
cottage,  but  the  best  in  the  place.  He  informs 
me  that  at  Pakhtds,  a  village  among  the  hills,  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  Luari,  which  is  on 
the  road  from  hence  to  Avlona,  there  is  a  fountain 
of  ovfaXrov,    which   rises   like    water  out  of  the 
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ground.  Strabo  describes  a  fountain  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  asphaltum  at  the  Nymphaeum 
of  ApoUonia ',  where  a  bituminous  substance  was 
extracted  also  in  a  solid  form.  But  the  latter  mine, 
which  is  still  wrought,  isatSelenItza,neartheVi6sa, 
much  nearer  to  Aulon  and  Apollonia.  The  foun- 
tain of  pitch  at  Paklitos,  therefore,  is  different  from 
that  of  Strabo,  and  shows  the  great  extent  of  the 
subterraneous  riches  of  tliis  quarter  of  Greece. 

The  same  papas  describes  a  place  near  a  village 
called  Ekali,  where  are  two  Palea  Kastra,  one  on 
a  peak  above  the  other,  and  the  latter  immediately 
above  the  river  Viosa,  or  Vuisa,  as  he  pronounces 
the  name  ;  they  are  in  a  hilly  district  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into 
the  plains.  He  measured  one  of  the  stones  in  the 
castle  wall,  and  found  it  14  airiQa/iaiQ,  or  spans 
long,  and  4  high.  Here  also,  he  adds,  is  a  great 
rock,  inscribed  with  ^payKiKa  ypd/tnaTa,  or  Frank 
words,  which  nobody  can  read ;  perhaps  they  are 
Latin,  though  I  have  often  heard  the  same  de- 
scription given  to  Hellenic  inscriptions  by  half 
educated  Greeks.  The  ruins  are  the  same  as 
those  which  were  described  to  me  at  Tepeleni*. 
There  is  a  small  village  on  the  site  named  Gra- 
(iista,  a  Slavonic  name  analogous  to  the  Greek 
Ka&tri.  The  two  castles  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  Greek  city,  the  upper  having  been  the 
Acropolis.     Ekali  is  reckoned  7  hours  from  Vako- 


'  Strabo,  p.  316.  by  the  Latin  inscriptio 

'  They  arc  the  ruins  of  Bui-      he  found, 
lis,  M  Dr.  Holland  hu  proved 
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p6Ii,  6  from  Avlona,  and  5  from  Apolhnia;  but 
being  inhabited  by  wild  Toskidbes,  not  in  tbe 
government  of  Ibrahim  nor  controlled  by  Al^, 
whose  authority  does  not  extend  along  the  Viosa, 
below  Liopesi,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  inaccessible  to 
me.  The  Greeks  of  Vakopoli,  in  common  with 
those  of  all  the  villages  which  lie  on  the  great 
routes,  suffer  extremely  from  the  Albanian  soldiers 
who  quarter  upon  them. 

Sept.  22. — At  7  thia  morning  we  begin  to  cross 
a  ridge  which  separates  Vakopoli  from  a  southerly 
branch  of  the  great  plain  of  Mizakie,  by  the 
Greeks  called  Mizakia,  or  Mizakia.  At  8.30  we 
arrive  at  Douafros,  a  small  Musulman  village  with 
a  mosque,  situated  in  a  retired  valley  among 
heights,  which  are  the  last  falls  of  Spiragri,  and 
the  hills  of  Dusnitza.  This  is  the  frontier  of 
Mizakia  and  Malakdstra,  which  last  district  b^ns 
from  the  western  side  of  the  plain  of  Topalti,  and, 
skirting  the  roots  of  these  hills,  extends  to  near 
Avlona.  Leaving  Donafros,  we  have  a  large 
opening  of  the  plain  of  Mizakia  on  the  right,  and 
one  hour  and  a  half  distant  in  that  direction,  the 
large  village  of  Dronovitza,  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population  of  Mahometans  and  Christians.  At 
9.30  Kervel  is  on  our  left,  a  scattered  village 
occupying  two  summits,  between  which  is  a  cul- 
tivated hollow.  One  of  the  summits  is  crowned 
with  a  church,  the  other  with  a  mosque.  At 
10.20,  crossing  an  extremity  of  one  of  the  heights, 
we  pass  through  the  skirts  of  Luari,  a  small  vil- 
li^e ;  the  hills  towards  Pakhtos  are  chalky  or 
gypsous.      At  Luari,  one  of  my  servants  being 
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seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  intermittent  fever, 
we  are  obUged  to  remain  at  a  khan,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  beyond  the  village,  till  4  p.m.  We  then 
cross  a  large  branch  of  the  plain,  to  the  projection 
of  a  low  root  of  the  mountain  which  bounds  it  to 
the  westward,  and  having  turned  the  extremity, 
arrive  at  5.35  at  StafSri,  where  a  large  church 
and  a  bazar  show  that  it  is  a  Christian  village  of 
relative  importance,  though  the  houses  are  mere 
huts  of  wicker  and  mud,  without  chimneys,  and 
the  bazar  a  row  of  miserable  shops.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  noble  plain,  capable  of  supplying  grain 
to  all  Illyria  and  Epirus,  with  an  abundance  of 
other  productions,  is  confined  to  a  few  patches  of 
maize  near  the  villages.  Nevertheless  the  Miza- 
kia  is  as  well  peopled  as  most  of  the  great  plains, 
either  of  Asiatic  or  European  Turkey,  and  better 
than  many  of  them.  This  part  of  it  is  well  wooded  ; 
the  hedges  and  great  trees  are  festooned  with  wild 
vines,  which  produce  a  small  grape  of  excellent 
flavour:  and  the  villages  iu  general  are  embosomed 
in  clusters  of  trees,  the  huts  standing  far  apart, 
each  with  its  piece  of  garden  ground.  At  Stafiri 
we  cross  a  stone  bridge  over  a  lazy  rivulet,  named 
lenttza,  flowing  from  the  heights  on  our  left  towards 
the  Apsus,  and  here  inclosed  between  high  banks. 
At  6.50,  after  having  traversed  another  bay  of 
the  plain  to  another  point  of  the  hills,  we  arrive  at 
the  large  scattered  Turkish  village  of  Radostin, 
agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  low  woody  hills 
above  a  grove  of  fine  oaks.  Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants show  an  inclination  to  insult  us  as  we  pass, 
until  they  espy  a  negro   tatar,    a    favourite    ser- 
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vant  of  the  Vezir  Ibrahim,  who  accompanies  me, 
and  who  is  well  known  throughout  his  dominions. 
The  burjnng-ground  of  Radostin  is  full  of  pieces  of 
fluted  columns,  and  other  fragments  of  the  good 
times  of  antiquity.  Having  crossed  a  height  be- 
yond it,  and  descended  a  little  of  its  western  slope, 
we  arrive  at  a  quarter  past  7  at  a  monastery,  of 
which  I  take  the  correct  name  to  be  n  vavayia  r^c 
'AwoXXbtvia^,  as  standing  upon  a  part  of  the  site  of 
Apollonia,  but  which  the  ignorant  monks  have 
been  pleased  to  convert  into  the  ridiculous  title  of 
q  iravayla  tov  'AnoWutvoQ  :  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
place  is  PoUina,  or  Pollona.  A  small  village  named 
Poyani '  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  north ;  and 
nearer  ta  the  monastery,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
a  few  labourers'  huts  called  ra  KaXv^ia,  in  a  narrow 
\-ale  lying  between  the  hill  of  the  monastery  and 
a  parallel  low  ridge,  clothed  with  small  beeches. 
Behind  the  monastery,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  are  some  gardens  and  vineyards  in  a  ruined 
and  neglected  state,  (like  the  greater  part  of  the 
extensive  lands  of  the  monastery,)  the  cause  of 
which  is  the  exposed  situation  of  the  place  on  a 
route  much  frequented  by  the  Albanian  soldiery, 
and  so  convenient  as  a  halting  place  that  partdes  of 
them  often  remain  here  for  two  or  three  days  for 
the  sake  of  the  free  quarters,  and  in  the  course  of 
these  unwelcome  visits  have  ruined  all  the  cells 
and  other  apartments  of  the  building.  The  best 
lodging  I  can  find  is  the  cell  of  the  Igumenos,  a 
little  chamber  perfectly  Albanian  as  to  dirtiness, 
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and  of  which  the  thick  stone  walls  are  gaping  open 
at  one  corner.  Only  two  monks  now  reside  here. 
The  church  has  been  built  and  repaired  at  difi'erent 
periods,  but  is  chiefly  composed  of  Roman  tiles, 
and  of  ancient  squared  stones  of  a  large  size  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  ApoUonia ;  some  of  these  have 
been  carved  into  monstrous  ornaments  of  the  lower 
ages.  There  remain  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  two'Hyountvoi  of  the  ninth  century.  The  mo- 
nastery contains  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture, 
which  having  been  found,  for  the  most  part,  in 
ploughing  the  fields  on  the  ancient  site,  have  been 
fixed  into  the  walla  in  the  room  of  other  atones  dis- 
placed for  their  reception.  It  Is  to  this  custom  of 
adorning  their  convents  and  churches,  which  still 
generally  prevails  among  the  Greeks,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  greater  part 
of  existing  inscriptions  and  remains  of  art.  Of 
those  in  the  walls  of  the  monastery  of  Apollonia 
the  most  remarkable  are  as  follows: — 1.  The  bust 
of  a  matron  with  the  veil  thrown  over  the  hair, 
and  then  passing  under  the  breast.  This  bust  the 
monks  say  was  quite  perfect,  until  some  soldiers 
of  Berat  thought  proper  to  amuse  themselves  by 
firing  their  musquets  at  it,  which  has  destroyed 
the  nose  and  chin.  2.  The  bust  of  a  young  man, 
with  curled  hair,  and  a  short  thick  beard  covering 
all  the  lower  part  of  his  face  ;  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder  are  bare,  and  a  loose  garment  hangs  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  breast.  Both  these 
busts  are  of  the  human  size,  and  of  white  marble, 
apparently  Italian.  The  nose  of  this  last  bust  was 
destroyed  by  the  plough  when  it  was  discovered. 
rou  I.  B  b 
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3.  A  small  muenia  or  monumental  atone,  repre- 
.tentingin  relief  two  young  persons  inlooae  garments 
with  the  right  hands  joined,  and  the  left  hand  of  the 
female  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  the  man.  The 
face  of  the  man  is  perfect,  that  of  the  female  is 
destroyed.  Her  name  was  Prima,  as  appears  by 
the  letters  nPIMAXAIPE  over  her  head.  4.  A 
very  spirited  Paniscus  or  Satyr  seated  on  a  rock, 
with  his  goat's  legs  crossed,  grinning  and  blowing 
on  the  pan-pipe,  which  he  holds  with  both  hands. 
5.  A  fragment  of  a  frize,  representing  the  lower 
part  of  the  drapery,  and  part  of  the  wing  of  a 
female  figure  flying,  together  with  a  man's  front 
face  upon  a  shield ;  around  the  face  are  locks  of 
hair,  twisted  upon  the  forehead.  6.  Another  similar 
fragment  representing  in  low  relief  a  man  setting 
one  foot  on  the  hip  of  a  woman,  and  dragging  her 
by  her  arms,  which  are  passed  over  her  head. 
Etehind  him  is  a  warrior  with  a  shield  and  flying 
robe,  in  the  attitude  of  combat :  the  very  common 
subject  probably  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. 
Underneath  the  figures  is  an  Ionic  border,  which 
IB  continued  round  one  of  the  other  sides  of  the 
stone :  there  are  some  other  figures  hid  in  the  wall. 
This  fragment  and  the  preceding  appear  to  have 
been  parts  of  the  frize  of  the  same  building.  7.  A 
sepulchral  stone,  with  a  man  on  horseback :  very 
good.  8.  Another  mnema,  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  bearded  old  man  with  a  long  staff  in  one  hand ; 
below  is  the  head  of  a  greyhound  looking  up  at  the 
man.  This  is  roughly  wrought,  but  in  good  de- 
sign. 9.  A  dog  seizing  an  ass,  both  animals  on 
full  stretch :  an  Ionic  border  below  shows  that  it 
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was  part  of  a  frize.  10.  Another  piece  oHVize  too 
higli  in  tile  wall  to  be  seen  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  man 
on  horseback  opposed  to  a  lion,  while  behind  him 
another  wild  beast  seizes  an  ox.  11.  Two  front 
faces  with  locks  of  hair  hanging  down  on  either 
side;  part  of  a  frize.  12.  The  head  of  a  lion, 
which  anciently  served  for  a  spout. 

There  are  only  three  inscriptions,  and  all  merely 
sepulchral,  but  curious  as  all  containing  Roman 
names,  and  thus  according  with  the  known  fact  of 
Apollonia  having  been  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Romans,  who  sent  hither  their  youth  to  study  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  Augustus 
had  thus  passed  six  months  when  the  death  of 
Caesar  called  him  to  Rome'.  One  of  the  inscrip- 
tions is  in  memory  of  Lucius  Licinius  Tere(ntius), 
who  died  at  the  age  of  65' ;  another  was  in  honour 
of  Titus  Julius  Clemens,  who  died  at  45,  and 
whose  wife's  name,  Claudia  Therine,  was  only  half 
Roman'.  The  third  is  the  monument  in  honour 
of  Prima. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before 
the  Ciiristian  sera,  that  this  fertile  part  of  Illyria 
first  received  the  laws  and  customs  of  Greece. 
Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia  were  then  colonized 
by  the  Corcyraei,  who,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, placed  at  the  head  of  each  colony  a  leader 
from  Corinth,  as  being  the  metropolis  of  Corcyra 
itself.     The  northern  colony  was  named  Epidam- 


'  Sueton.    in  August,  e.  8.  "  Inscription  No.  4. 
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mis,  the  soutliern  Gylacia,  from  Gylax,  the  Co- 
rinthian leader,  but  neither  appellation  continued 
long  in  use,  those  of  Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia 
having  prevailed'.  ApoUonia  is  described  by  the 
ancient  authors  as  situated  at  a  distance  of  ten 
Blades  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous*,  fifty'  or 
sixty*  stades,  or  four  miles',  from  the  sea,  two 
days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Dyrrhachium^, 
twenty-five  Roman  miles  from  Aulon',  and  three 
inindred  and  twenty  stades",  or  thirty  Roman 
miles*,  from  Amantia.  There  are  some  traces  of 
walls  close  to  the  monastery  on  the  north,  extend- 
ing from  thence  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  along  that  summit  in  a  northerly  direction. 
Below  the  monastery  they  followed  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  to  the  plain,  where  their  traces  are  lost. 
There  is  also  part  of  a  transverse  wall  which,  a  little 
below  the  monastery,  branches  from  the  main  wall 
to  the  northward.  To  the  southward  of  the  hill  of  the 
monastery  are  the  remains  of  two  temples,  one  in 
the  valley  at  the  Kalj'via,  the  other  beyond  that 
▼alley,  at  the  extremity  of  the  heights  which  rise 
from  that  side  of  it.  The  former  temple  appears 
from  some  fragments  to  have  been  Ionic.     The 
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low  situation  and  deep  loam  of  this  valley  seemed 
to  promise,  that  some  considerable  remains  of  the 
temple  might  still  be  concealed  below  the  surface; 
but  on  inquiring  of  the  monks,  I  was  informed  that 
no  less  than  seventy  cart  loads  of  materials  had 
been  taken  from  thence  to  build  the  new  serai  at 
Berat.  Similar  spoliations  have  been  committed 
at  the  western  temple,  and  so  recently  that  the 
excavation  made  to  carry  away  the  foundations, 
of  which  not  a  single  stone  is  left,  affords  a  very 
tolerable  measurement  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  building.  One  column  standing  in  solitary 
grandeur  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  has  been  spared 
by  the  Pasha's  masons.  The  length  of  the  temple 
was  about  135  feet,  the  breadth  55  ;  the  column, 
which  has  20  Doric  flutings,  with  a  capital  more 
spreading  than  in  the  Parthenon,  and  probably 
more  ancient,  is  14  feet  in  circumference  at  its 
base,  and  consequently  4-J-  feet  in  diameter,  which, 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  ground  plan, 
and  supposing  an  intercolumniation  of  5-^  feet, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  temple  was  a 
hexastyle  with  14  columns  on  the  side.  The  extant 
column  is  composed  of  12  pieces  of  stone,  and  the 
height  is  about  22  feet,  including  the  capital  and 
plinth,  which  are  of  a  single  stone,  and  together 
about  2  feet  9  inches  high.  The  material  is  a  dull 
white  limestone,  hard,  but  nevertheless  much  in- 
jured by  time  and  the  efiect  of  the  sea  air.  At 
Kal^'via  there  is  a  fountain,  perhaps  the  ancient 
Cephissus  whicli  was  near  the  gymnasium'.  These 

'  Strabo,  p.  424. 
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are  the  only  vestiges  I  can  find  of  the  great  Apol- 
Ionia.  The  existing  line  of  walls  meeting  in  an 
angle  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  behind  the  monas- 
tery, and  diverging  from  thence  to  the  north,  tends 
to  show  that  the  city  faced  the  north-west,  and  that 
the  two  temples  and  gymnasium  were  without  the 
walls,  which  would  have  been  very  far  from  a 
singularity.  It  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  present  remains  of  walls  may  not  be  of  Hellenic 
times,  as  there  are  no  certain  marks  of  such  anti- 
quity in  them.  If  the  woody  height  to  the  south- 
ward were  explored,  some  other  vestiges  might 
periiaps  be  found,  which  would  give  a  clue  to  the 
dimensions  and  general  plan  of  the  city. 

The  hill  of  Apollonia  is  not  of  sufficient  height 
to  command  a  very  extensive  prospect,  or  to  afibrd 
a  very  advantageous  geographical  station,  though 
by  no  means  useless  in  this  respect.  To  the  south- 
westward  is  seen  the  island  of  Sazona,  twenty 
degrees  to  the  right  of  the  northern  end  of  which  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Viosa,  and  seventy-two  farther 
to  the  right  that  of  the  river  of  Berat,  forming  a 
long  promontory.  The  farthest  part  of  the  shore 
to  the  north  is  the  hill  of  Kavaya,  appearing  as  an 
island.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Sazona  is  seen  Cape 
Glossa,  or  the  Acroceraunian  extremity,  between 
which  and  the  island  is  the  southern  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Avlona.  That  town  is  not  visible, 
being  hidden  by  some  heights  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lagoon,  which  extends  along  the  shore  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  gulf.  To  the  left  of 
Glossa  occurs  the  Acroceraunian  ridge,  separated 
^'^  the  valley  of  Nivitza  from  the  range  of  Griva, 
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which  hounds  the  valley  uf  the  Viosa  to  the  west- 
ward. At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  range  is 
the  district  of  Kiidhesi,  containing  twenty  villages 
and  a  lofty  summit,  forming  a  conspicuous  termi- 
nation to  the  range  of  Griva.  To  the  left  of  the 
mountain  of  Kudhesi  appears  that  of  Skrepari,  to 
the  south-east  of  Mount  Tomor,  then  the  gigantic 
■  Tomor  itself,  occupying  eight  degrees  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  hill  of  Spiragr,  which  bounds  the  plain 
of  Berat,  extends  several  degrees  to  the  northward 
of  Mount  Tomor,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plain 
watered  by  the  Apsas,  or  river  of  Berat,  is  seen 
the  height  of  Ardhenitza,  so  called  from  a  monas- 
tery on  the  summit. 

The  valleys  of  Dukadhea  and  Nivitza  formed 
anciently  the  territory  of  the  Amantini,  or  Aman- 
tienses,  or  Amantes',  the  last  of  which  forms  was 
preferred  by  the  people,  and  was  employed  by 
them  on  their  money,  in  memory  of  their  origin 
from  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  who  settled  near  the 
Ceraunian  mountains  after  the  war  of  Troy,  and 
possessed  Oricus  and  Thronium*.  That  the  dis- 
trict of  Araantia  lay  in  that  direction  from  Apol- 
lonia  and  Oricus  is  confirmed  by  Csesar',  while 
the  distances  afforded  by  Scylax  and  the  Tabular 
Itinerary',  added  to  the  evidence  of  Hellenic  walls 

'     'Afiayr'itvi,      'Afiat^titt,  *  Csesat   de   Bell.   Civ.  1.  3, 

" AfiafTts,  c.  40. 

'   .     .     ,    .     lai     'Afiarrlrit*'  '  Scylax  in  'lUupioi.     Tab. 

fxiiray  'npiir.'ijv. — Callim.  ap.  Peutinger,  seg.  v.    The  former 

Stephan.  in 'A;3afri£.  Pausan.  places  Amanda  at  320  stades, 

Bliac.  pr.  c.  S2.     Stephan.  in  the  latter  at  30  Roman  miles 

■A/3oiTic,    'Afiarrin.      Etym.  from  Apollunia. 
Mag.  in  'A;ian-fE. 
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at  Nivitza,  show  that  place  to  have  been  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Amantia.  The  only  objection  which 
can  be  made  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  according 
to  Ptolemy  both  BuUis  and  Amantia  were  on  the 
sea-coast  between  Anion  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Celydnus^  in  which  he  seems  to  agree  with  Ceesar, 
who  just  before  he  quitted  this  quarter  for  the  siege 
of  Djnrhachium^  left  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  under 
Lffilius  to  prevent  supplies  from  being  thrown  into 
Oricus  from  Amantia  and  Bullis.  The  only  mode 
of  reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  to  sup- 
pose that  Amantia,  Bullis,  and  Apollonia,  possess- 
ing all  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Aulon^ 
and  being  all  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  had  each  of  them  a  port  or  maritime  de- 
pendency on  the  gulf.  It  was  probably  to  these 
maritime  places  that  Ptolemy  alluded,  and  towards 
tliem  that  the  vigilance  of  Laelius  was  chiefly  di- 
rected, in  order  to  intercept  supplies  intended  for 
Oricus. 

The  branch  of  the  Aous,  which  irrigated  the 
valley  of  Amantia,  would  seem  from  Lycophron  to 
have  been  named  Polyanthes"*.     As  to  Thronium, 


*  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13. 

'  eif  ^Afiayriay  noXiy 

TlXuftreit  vriXaQ  ^c  yfjg  WTivravk}v  fioXutv, 
UpdiCTiv  vap  ahr^v  aWv  vdaatrai.  XcVac, 
Tou  \aovlTov  vdfia  lioXvayOov^  Bpivwy, 

Lycoph.  V.  1043. 
The  poet  supposes  Elephe-      brought  a  colony  first  to  Othro- 
nor  the  apxoc  *A/3aVrw>',  who,      nus  (Fan6),  and  afterwards  to 
according  to  Homer,  was  slain      have  founded  Amantia. 
by  Agenor  at  Troy,    to  have 


it  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  tlie  Araantine  territory,  on  tlie  borders  of  that 
of  Apollonia,  for  it  was  reduced  by  the  Apolloniatae 
and  added  to  their  district  in  an  early  age,  as 
appears  by  an  epigram  annexed  to  a  groupe  of  sta- 
tuary at  Olympia,  which  the  Apolloniatae  had 
dedicated  on  that  occasion  from  the  tenth  of  the 
spoil'. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Roman  road  from 
Apollonia  to  Nicopolis  by  Hadrianopolis,  in  the 
valley  of  Arghyrokastro,  ascended  the  Amantijie 
valley,  and  not  that  of  the  Aous,  although  the  latter 
is  at  least  as  direct,  and  there  was  a  continuity  of 
plain  or  valley  from  Apollonia  to  Hadrianopolis 
without  any  intervening  mountain  ;  whereas,  on 
the  former  route,  some  high  ridges  are  interposed 
between  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Amantia  and  the 
plain  of  Hadrianopolis.  Possibly  there  were  some 
rocky  projections  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous,  which 
it  would  have  required  great  labour  to  render 
passable,  or  frequent  ferries  or  bridges,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  avoid  ^ 

Selenitza,  where  the  mines  of  pitch  mentioned 
by  Strabo  are  found,   is  about  four  hours  to  the 

'    Mi^^r*  ' AvoXXairtac  AyaatlfuBtt  ray  iwi  rdvrfi 
'(Utivtr  'luff'fi  ^ol(ias  ai:cpaii:6[iat, 
Ol  yac  Tepfiaff  cXAyrit  ' Ajiavriio^,  ivOait  ravra 
"Eoratra*-  viy  rait  ic  Gpariou  Ivcaray. 

Ap.  Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  c.  22. 
■  It  would  seem,  however,  the  colony  of  BuUis  to  boiiic 
fromtheinactiptionofGridiBta,  other  place.  But  this  inscrip- 
before  referred  to,  that  there  tion  Ji  long  anterior  to  the 
was  a  Roman  road  in  the  val-  Itineraries, 
ley  of  the  Aoui,  leading  from 
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iiorth-eaalward  of  Avlona,  near  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  Viosa,  not  far  above  the  junction  of  the  river 
of  Nivitza,  and  a  little  below  Gradiata,  which  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  asphaltum  is 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  large  masses,  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  farms  the  mine  from  the  Porte,  and  is 
said  to  receive  from  those  to  whom  he  underlets 
it  120,000  piastres  a  year.  It  is  a  hard  black 
resin',  and  when  mixed  with  vegetable  pitch  ia 
much  used  in  the  Adriatic  in  the  careening  of 
boats.  Strabo,  or  rather  Posidooius,  whom  he 
cites,  had  an  idea  that  earth  tlirown  into  the  mine 
was  converted  into  pitch  :  the  fact,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  asphaltum,  liquitied  by  subterraneous  heat, 
flows  in  that  state  into  the  cavities  of  the  earth, 
whether  natural  or  formed  by  the  excavations  from 
which  aspbaltum  had  been  already  extracted,  and 
that  it  there  hardens,  whence  the  mineral  may  ap- 
pear to  be  continually  renewed  in  the  same  cavity. 
Near  the  mine  a  gaseous  effluvia  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  sometimes  takes  6re,  and  maintains  a 
flame  for  several  days.    This  is  evidently  the  cele- 

'  The  familiar  alluaion  to  mention  by  Stnbo,  that  the 
thia  lubstance  by  Ovid,  *liowa  mine  wu  extensively  woriced 
(till   more   atrongly    than    Ita      under  the  Romana : 

Nominibus  moUire  licet  mala  ;  fiisca  vocetur 
Nigrior  lUyridI  cui  pice  sanguis  erit. 

Art.  Am.  1.  2,  V.  6S7. 

Adde  quod  IllyricA  si  jam  pice  nigrior  essem, 
Non  mordenda  mlhi  turba  fidelis  erat. 

Epist.  ex  Ponto,  1.  4,  Ep.  14.  v.  4A. 
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brated  Nympheeum  of  Apollouia ',  which  is  re- 
corded on  the  coins  of  that  city  by  the  type  of 
three  nymphs  dancing  round  a  flame'. 

Sept.  27,  28,  29,  30.— Instead  of  exploring 
Illyria  and  Chaonia  any  farther,  I  was  obliged  to 
employ  these  four  days  in  returning  to  Berat,  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  fever  which  assumed  an 
intermittent  form.  Being  unable  to  sit  upon  a 
liorse  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  performing  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey  in  the  arabas  of  the  Mizakiii.  The 
flrst  day  f  halted  at  Kalkondusi,  and  lodged  in 
the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Velegrada  (Berat). 
In  the  walls  of  the  church  are  several  fragments 
(brought  probably  from  Apollouia)  of  sculptures 
in  low  relief,  and  of  architectural  ornaments, 
and  there  is  a  tomb-stone  with  an  inscription  of 
lower  times,  but  not  Christian,  The  next  day  I 
crossed  over  the  hill  of  Ardlienltza,  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  Mizakia,  and  in  a  great  monae- 
lery  on  the  summit  found  the  Bishop,  whose  house 


'The  mines  and  Nymphaiiim  the   mines,    boi 

were   lisited   in    1818   by   Dr.  ancient    buildings,    wliich    are 

Holland,  who  descended  into  perhaps  niiiis  of  a   temple  of 

the  mine.     He  remarked  also,  the  Nymphs.       The   rock,   it 

in   tl)e  vicinity,  several  places  seems,  is  of  tlio  same  gypsous 

where  streams   of  carhuTetted  kind  as  that  about  Pokhtos. 

hydrogen,  emanating  from  the  '  It  is  particularly  described 

earth,  readily  burnt  on  the  ap-  by  Dion  Cassius,  1.  41,  c.  45, 

plication  of  flame.  and   by    ^lian,    V.  H.  1.  13, 

Mr.  Jones,    who   examined  c.  16.    According  to  the  latter, 

the    place    In   the  year   1815,  it  was  called  rd  ABa  rarer  rip, 

discovered,  in  a  situation  two  as  constantly  burning. 
miles  higher  up  the  river  than 


i 
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I  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  together' with  his 
aged  predecessori  who  had  resigned  in  his  fayoar, 
and  the  venerable  Igdmenos  of  the  convent,  all  of 
whom  were  extremely  kind  to  me.  Oar  progress 
was  the  slower,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  hire  a 
car  for  the  whole  journey,  and  was  obliged  to 
change  it  frequently.  On  die  third  day  we  crossed 
the  point  of  the  hill  of  Spir%r  into  the  plain  of 
Topidti,  and  at  night  I  lodged  in  a  store-house 
among  casks,  badiets,  and  bags  of  com.  Here 
the  fever,  not  having  been  improved  by  the  jolting 
of  an  lUyrian  cart  for  three  days,  with  intervals  of 
riding  in  the  sun,  assumed  a  form  which  is  not  un- 
common in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  is  called  by  the 
Italian  practitioners  a  doppia  terzana,  because  the 
fever  returns  daily,  but  with  increased  violence  oii 
the  alternate  days.  These  alternate  fits  were  ac- 
companied by  delirium,  and  on  the  second  occur- 
rence by  complete  insensibility. 

Oct.  14. — Having  been  restored  by  the  good 
care  and  judicious  treatment  of  my  friend  Sakel- 
l&rio,  to  a  state  just  equal  to  travelling,  I  quit 
Berat  this  day  for  loannina,  being,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay  that  has  occurred,  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  the  intention  of  visiting  Dj^rrhachium, 
and  tracing  the  operations  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and 
Brutus.  This  has  been  doubly  unfortunate,  be- 
cause having  intended  after  visiting  the  maritime 
lUyria,  to  follow  the  entire  Egnatian  way  to  Salo- 
niki,  I  had  preferred  the  direct  road  from  Korytza 
to  Berat  across  Mount  Tomor  to  the  circuitous  but 
much  more  interesting  route  by  'Akhridha  and 
Elbassan,  which  was  a  part  of  that  Roman  road. 
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At  1  P.M.  we  cross  the  bridge  of  Berat,  pass 
through  the  small  Greek  quarter  called  Goritza, 
at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hill,  then  skirt  the  river 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  enter  a  valley  which 
branches  to  the  right  of  the  main  vale  of  the  Uziimi. 
Here  the  road  in  many  parts  passes  along  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  and  at  other  times  over  branches  of  rugged 
barren  hills,  which  exclude  the  prospect  on  both 
sides,  except  that  sometimes  the  rocks  of  Tomdr  ap- 
pear on  the  left.  TheUzumi  is  at  no  great  distance  in 
the  same  direction  ;  one  of  the  roads  leading  from 
Berat  to  the  southward  passes  along  its  banks,  but 
that  which  we  travel  is  the  most  frequented.  After 
an  hour's  riding  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  and  conti- 
nues, with  short  internnissions,  until  at  5.30  we 
arrive  at  the  Khan  of  Totjer,  so  called  from  a  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  half  a  mile  distant,  in  the  steep 
hills  to  the  right,  and  consisting  only  of  a  mosque 
and  three  or  four  large  Mahometan  houses.  The 
latter  part  of  our  road  was  over  a  very  steep  branch 
of  the  hills,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  paved. 
These  heights  are  cultivated  only  near  several  dis- 
persed hamlets  of  three  or  four  houses,  situated 
generally  on  steep  summits.  The  vegetation  bears 
all  the  marks  of  an  advanced  autumn.  The  Khan 
of  Totjer,  which  stands  in  a  narrow  bottom  be- 
tween rugged  hills,  has  been  lately  improved  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  Though  the  doors  and  windows 
have  no  security  to  prevent  their  being  blown  open 
by  the  wind,  which  perhaps  might  he  too  much  to 
expect  in  an  Albanian  khan,  the  floor  at  least  is 
much  more  compact  than  that  of  the  npwTo-Upay 


'p«7-  J 
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^•Twnk:  or  6rst  merchant  of  Berat,  and  the  roof 
a  better  defence  against  the  rain — a  fortunate  cir- 
camstanre,  as  in  consequence  of  a  deluge  which 
falls  all  night, 

Oct  15. — The  torrents  are  reported  impassable, 
nntil  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  too  late  to  reach 
Kliaura,  the  nearest  place  where  any  provender  for 
the  horses  can  be  obtained. 

Oct.  16. — At  7.45,  continuing  our  course  along 
the  ratine,  bordered  as  before  by  nigged  hills,  we 
arrive,  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at  a 
Atream  which  flows  to  the  left  through  a  gorge  into 
the  Uzumi,  and  from  thence,  for  near  half  an  hour, 
we  ascend  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which  is  now  but 
just  safe  for  the  baggage  horses.  We  then  turn 
into  the  channel  of  a  branch  of  the  same  river,  and 
at  10,  crossing  a  height,  descend,  in  half  an  hoor, 
into  a  vale  watered  bj-  a  stream  which  flow's  to  join 
the  Viosa  near  Klisura.  The  bills  are  of  the  same 
deMription  as  those  mentioned  on  the  14th,  but 
the  cultivation  and  the  hamlets  are  more  thinly 
dispersed.  One  small  village  only  with  a  mosqne 
was  in  sight,  in  a  lofly  situation  on  the  right  As 
we  advance,  the  great  ridge  of  Trebusin,  which 
appears  higher  on  this  side  than  from  Tepel^ni, 
stretches  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  valley  we 
are  following,  which  becomes  a  little  broader  as 
we  descend  it,  and  is  covered  with  fields  of  arabositi, 
not  yet  gathered  in.  From  11.30  until  1  we  halt 
at  the  khan  of  Venakoe,  so  called  from  a  village 
of  that  name  situated  a  mile  on  the  right,  amid 
ru^^d  hills  at  the  foot  (^  Mount  Trebusin.    On 
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proceeding,  our  road,  every  where  extremely  bad, 
often  crosses  the  river,  and  then  pursues,  for  a 
short  distance,  the  course  of  its  stony  bed  :  the 
valley  is  still  narrow  and  grown  with  maize.  On 
the  left  are  hills  more  rugged,  but  in  other  re- 
spects of  the  same  description  as  before.  Behind 
them  rises  a  lofty  range,  but  not  so  high  as  Tre- 
buBin. 

Thus  we  continue  our  route  till  3.45,  when  we 
find  ourselves  opposite  the  village  and  castle  of 
Klisura,  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  which  is 
here  about  a  mile  in  width.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  direct  road,  which  ascends  the  Viosa 
to  Premedi,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  in  eight 
minutes  begin  to  mount  a  steep  slope  at  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Trebusin,  which 
rises  bare  and  precipitous  above  it,  and  soon  arrive 
in  the  scattered  village  of  Klisura,  containing  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  of  Musulmans,  who 
for  the  most  part  speak,  only  Albanian.  A  little 
beyond  the  village  an  immense  edge  of  rock 
descends  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the 
river,  and  forms,  together  with  the  opposite  moun- 
tain, which  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  river 
Viosa,  the  eastern  entraace  of  the  celebrated  pass 
anciently  called  the  Fauces  Antigonenses,  or  Stena 
of  the  Aous,  and  now  the  Stena  of  the  Viosa. 
Klisura  has  obviously  received  its  name,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  Latin  Clusium,  and  other  simi- 
lar appellations,  from  its  situation.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Cantacuzenus  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
togetlier  with  other  places  which  are  still  to  be  re- 
cognised as  having  been  the  chief  strong-holda  in 
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this  part  of  Greece*.  The  river,  after  having 
followed  a  north-western  direction  from  its  sources, 
here  suddenly  turns  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
west ;  and  having  pursued  this  course  for  twelve 
miles,  between  two  high  mountains  of  extreme 
steepness,  then  recovers  its  north-western  direction, 
which  it  preserves  to  the  sea.  Above  the  vUlage 
of  Klisura,  at  an  elevation  of  about  one-third  of  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  the  Vezir  A\^  has  con- 
structed a  castle,  consisting  only  of  a  square 
white-washed  inclosure  of  a  single  wall,  with  a 
tower  at  each  angle,  but  perfectly  commanding 
the  only  road  into  the  pass  which  leads  along  a 
cornice  over  the  right  bank  of  the  Viosa.  The 
castle  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  as 
appears  from  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  wall  near 
the.  entrance.  Half  way  between  the  castle  and 
the  river  stands  a  serai  lately  built  by  A\^  Pasha. 

The  mountain  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
ridge  of  Nemertzika,  much  lower  than  that  sum- 
mit, but  nearly  equal  to  Trebusin  in  height.  At 
the  top  it  is  a  bare  perpendicular  precipice,  but 
the  steep  lower  slope,  unlike  that  of  its  opposite 
neighbour,  is  clothed  with  trees  quite  to  the  river. 
Through  the  opening  between  them  is  seen  a  mag- 
nificent variety  of  naked  precipices  and  hanging 
woods,  inclosing  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  visinuating  river  ^. 

*  Cantacuz.  1.  2,  c.  32.  Besides  KXeio-ovpa,  he  mentions 
BcXayptra,  (Berat,)  KaVc^a,  ^Kpiirdpiov^  and  T/^wpoK,  (Tomor.) 

* per  ipsas  angustias  qua  se  inter  valles 

flumen  (Aous)  insinuat. — Liv.  1,  32,  c.  13. 


It  was  ou  tliis  singular  field,  in  the  year  B.C. 
198,  that  the  Romans  obtained  the  first  and  there- 
fore the  most  important  of  a  series  of  victories, 
which  extinguished  for  ever  the  independence  of 
Greece.  The  young  consul,  T.  Quinctius  Flami- 
ninus,  being  resolved  to  avoid  the  fault  of  his  two 
predecessors,  Sulpicius  and  Villius,  who  had  al- 
lowed the  greater  part  of  their  consulships  to 
expire  before  tliey  entered  Macedonia,  lost  no 
time  after  his  election  at  Rome  in  crossing  the 
Adriatic,  from  finmdusium  to  Corcyra,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  nearSOOO  men  ;  and  from  thence, 
with  equal  celerity,  proceeded  into  Epirus,  where 
he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Roman  army. 
Their  camp  was  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  enemy  :  who  was  intrenched  in  tlie  pass  of 
the  Aous,  called  the  Stena,  and  on  the  steep  moun- 
tains on  either  side  of  it,  and  who  had  fortified  ail 
the  weaker  points  with  ditches,  ramparts,  and  mili- 
tary engines.  Philip  had  occupied  this  position 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  His  main 
body  was  encamped  on  Mount  jEropus,  on  a  con- 
spicuous summit  of  which  his  own  tent  was  placed. 
Athenagoras  with  the  light  troops  was  stationed 
on  Mount  Asnaus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

Flaniininus,  after  due  consideration,  adopted  the 
intention  of  his  predecessor  Villius,  and  deter- 
mined to  force  his  way  through  the  passes,  in- 
stead of  entering  Macedonia  by  a  circuitous  route, 
through  Uassaretia,  as  Sulpicius  had  done.  But 
the  undertaking  was  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
40  days  were  passed  in  inactivity,  with  the  exce| 
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tion  only  of  a  fruitless  attempt  to  make  peace  by 
means  of  a  conference  which  was  held  between 
Quinctius  and  Philip,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass,  and  which  was  abruptly  broken  off  by  the 
king,  on  hearing  the  unreasonable  propositions  of 
the  Consul.     On  the  following  day  there  was  an 
action  first  in  a  plain  just  large  enough  to  admit 
of  it  \  and  then  in  the  pass  into  which  the  Mace- 
donians retired ;  and  where  the  superior  discipline 
and  skill  of  the  Romans  were  fully  compensated  by 
the  strength  of  position  and  the  catapeltic  engines  of 
the  Macedonians.   The  loss  on  both  sides  was  great, 
and  night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  combat.     Soon 
after  this  event,  Charops  of  Megara,  in  Molossis, 
to  whom  the  Romans  had  already  been  indebted 
for  information  and  assistance,  sent  to  the  Consul 
a  shepherd  who  undertook  to  guide  a  detachment 
of  the  Roman  army  in  three  days,  by  a  circuitous 
route,   to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  was 
above  and  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  of  Philip.    Four 
thousand    infantry   and   three   hundred   horsemen 
were  sent  upon  this  service,  and  were  ordered  to 
march  only  in  the  night,  the  moon  being  then  at 
the  full. 

During  the  two  days  of  their  circuitous  route, 
the  Consul  disposed  his  army  for  a  general  attack, 
and  at  the  same  time  occupied  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion by  frequent  assaults.  On  the  third  day,  when 
he  saw  the  concerted  signal  made  by  his  troops 
with  smoke  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  he 
moved  forward  with  his  whole  army,  marchincr 
himself  in  the  centre  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 

'   In  planitie,  satis  ad  id  patenti,  c.  10. 
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and  sending  forward  his  wings  on  either  side. 
The  Macedonians  advanced  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments,  but  fouud  the  enemy  so  superior  to  them, 
as  well  in  valour  and  science  as  in  armour,  that 
they  retreated  again  behind  their  defences.  The 
Romans  then  became  the  assailants,  and  would 
have  suflered  for  their  rashness,  in  proceeding 
over  very  difficult  ground  against  a  well-forti- 
fied position,  had  not  their  detachment  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  at  the  same  moment  advanced 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  rear ;  when  a  shout 
in  that  direction  having  revealed  the  truth  to  the 
Macedonians,  threw  them  instantly  into  a  dis- 
orderly flight,  and  their  whole  army  would  have 
been  destroyed,  had  it  been  possible  for  horsemen 
or  heavy  armed  infantry  to  pursue  with  effect  over 
such  rugged  ground. 

The  king  retreated  5  miles  to  a  height,  from 
whence,  suspecting  that  the  Romans  would  be 
unable  to  follow  him,  he  sent  out  parties  of  the 
troops  who  accompanied  him,  to  collect  the  re- 
mainder of  his  dispersed  forces  from  the  mountains 
and  ravines,  and  to  protect  their  retreat.  By 
these  means  tliere  were  not  more  than  2000  of  his 
men  missing,  when  the  army  begpan  a  disorderly 
retreat  towards  Thessaly.  The  next  day  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  passed  the  night  in  Philip's  camp, 
emei^ed  from  the  straits,  and  pursued  tlie  enemy. 
On  the  first  day  Philip  reached  a  place  named 
Castra  Pyrrhi,  in  Melotis ;  on  the  following  day 
he  encamped  on  Mount  Lingou,  and  from  thence 
after  deliberating  for  some  days  whether  he  shi 
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take  the  route  to  Macedonia,  he  proceeded  at  length 
to  Tricca,  in  Thessaly  '. 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  stated  either  by 
Livy  or  Plutarch,  that  the  camp  of  Philip  was  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  and  that  of  Athenagoras 
on  the  left,  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 
as  the  road  is  continuous  only  on  the  right  bank 
through  the  whole  pass,  and  as  that  side  alone 
affords  such  an  extent  of  open  space  as  seems 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  encounter  which  took 
place  on  the  day  of  Philip's  defeat.  The  height 
to  which  the  king  then  retreated  seems,  from  the 
distance  mentioned  by  the  historian,  to  have  been 
that  of  Klisura,  which  furnished  a  good  defensive 
position,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  king's  de- 
sign, of  collecting  his  scattered  forces.  Valerius 
Antias,  a  Latin  historian,  asserted  that  Villius, 
while  in  command  of  the  Roman  army,  had  en- 
tered the  pass,  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
and  attacked  the  enemy  ;  but  Livy  opposes  to  his 
testimony  that  of  all  the  other  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  who  were  agreed  that  ViUius  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  mention.  Hence  it  is  credible 
that  Philip  wag  in  possession  of  the  entire  pass 
until  he  was  attacked  by  Quinctius,  and  conae- 
qnently,  that  until  that  day  the  Roman  camp 
was  6  miles  from  the  western  end  of  the  pass, 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Dryno,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Vi68a.  The  plain,  therefore, 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the  pass,  between 

'  Lir.  1.  32,  e.  5,  6,  9,  «t  seq.     Plutaich.  in  FUmin. 


Kotra  and  Tepeleni,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  combat  which  occurred  on  the  day 
after  the  conference  between  the  two  commanders. 
If  Phihp's  camp  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aou9,  it  follows  of  course  that  Mount  Trebusin  is 
the  ancient  ^ropus,  and  the  opposite  mountain, 
or  northern  termination  of  Mount  Nemertzika,  the 
ancient  Asnaus.  Whether  the  latter  name  be- 
longed to  the  whole  of  that  great  mountain,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  no  ancient  author  having  dis- 
tinctly alluded  to  it,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Greece. 

Plutarch  has  added  nothing  to  the  narrative  of 
the  Latin  historian  worthy  of  notice,  except  his 
description  of  the  pass,  in  which,  if  he  is  more 
than  usually  clear  and  accurate,  it  is  probably 
because  he  has  borrowed  freely  from  the  same 
Greek  historian  from  whom  Livy  chiefly  derived 
his  information.  Plutarch  describes  the  Straits 
of  the  Aous  as  not  less  strong  than  the  similar 
defile  of  the  Peneius  at  Tempe  :  "  It  is  deficient," 
he  adds,  "  in  the  beautiful  groves,  the  verdant 
forests,  the  pleasant  retreats,  and  the  meadows 
which  border  the  Peneius ;  but  in  the  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains,  in  the  profundity  of  the 
narrow  fissure  between  them,  in  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  single  narrow  path 
along  the  bank,  the  two  places  exactly  resemble. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  under  any 
circumstances,  and  impossible  when  the  place  is 
defended  by  an  enemy  '." 

'(i?zit-ai^uXarro(To,irai'rc\u£  L-onfirmed  by  the  fact  which 
&irnfmi — a  renlHrkL  not  exactly        Pliitari'h  proceeds  to  relate. 
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In  dU  tke  ediMK  of  PImsfA  there  is  an  error 
in  the  nmme  of  tke  m«r.  wUch  br  die  sabstitnticMi 
ot  9L  4  formm  ^  bw  been  wmie  Aftms  instead  of 
Anns.  Tbal  it  mllT  is  an  enor  eannot  admit  of 
a  donbt,  for  no  position  on  tbe  Apsns  can  be 
leeonciled  witb  d»e  rjiiaw'iinrn  of  die  batde, 
or  with  those  wbieb  mtniied  beibre  and  after  it. 
Nor  does  the  Apsns,  or  indeed  anj  other  river  in 
Greece^  flov  tfaroogfa  a  defile  whidi  so  nearly 
lesembles  that  of  tbe  Pokw  as  these  Straits  of 
the  Mdsa,  aldioaigfa  tbcr  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  Thessalian  Tempe  in  beantr  and  grandear, 
as  well  in  eonsequenee  of  the  deficiencies  remarked 
by  Plutarch,  as  from  the  smaller  dimensions  of  the 
river,  and  including  mountains  which  constitate 
the  main  ieatures  of  both  these  defiles. 

Oct.  17. — Haring  descended  to  the  point  of  the 
road  from  Berat  to  Premedi,  from  whence  we 
turned  to  Klisura,  we  proceed  from  thence  at  7.10 
to  follow  up  the  valley,  until  ha\nng  reached,  in 
al>out  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  a  spot  where  a 
low  branch  of  the  hills  on  the  left  touches  the 
Vui%'d,  we  pas*  close  along  its  right  bank.  The 
river  is  deep  and  rapid,  but  not  so  much  swollen 
as  might  have  been  expected  after  the  late  rains. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  valley  becomes  wider 
again  ;  the  chief  produce  continues  to  be  maize  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant  has  been  cut  off  for 
the  cattle,  the  pods  alone  remaining  on  the  stem 
to  ripen  in  the  sun.  Musulman  tombs  are  fre- 
quent on  the  road  side,  and  the  same  was  obser\'- 
able  in  every  part  of  the  district  of  Berat.  The 
ridge  of  Nemert/jka  follows  the  same  south-easterly 
i)  as  before,  and  so  continues  as  far  as  Pa- 
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leo  Pogoghiani :  the  highest  summit  is  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  Premedi.  On  our  left  are  some 
secondary  heights  which  unite  Tomor  and  the 
mountain  of  Skrepari  with  the  central  range  of 
Pindus,  and  which  have  a  general  direction  paral- 
lel to  Nemertzika ;  they  are  very  uneven  in  their 
forms,  but  are  cultivated  in  many  parts. 

At  a  turning  of  the  hills,  an  hour  from  Premedi, 
we  come  in  sight  of  its  castle,  situated  on  a  low 
acclivity  overhanging  the  Viosa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  slope  of  Mount  Nemertzika.  The  town  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  the  castle,  in  a  narrow  bottom 
on  the  side  of  the  river,  which  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  town,  flows  rapid,  full,  and 
turbid,  between  banks  composed  of  a  rock  which 
is  a  congregate  of  small  pebbles  united  by  a  white 
cement.  Where  this  substance  prevails  as  it  does 
immediately  opposite  to  the  town,  and  for  some 
distance  below  it,  the  valley  is  quite  barren,  while 
in  higher  situations,  especially  on  the  eastern  hills, 
the  land  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  At  10.30 
we  cross  the  Viosa  by  a  bridge,  and  enter  the 
town, 

Premedi ',  sometimes  called  Permedi,  or  Per- 
meti,  contain?  about  300  Musulman  and  100 
Christian  families.  The  houses  are  built  of  loose 
stones  put  together  without  cement — a  kind  of  ma- 
sonry not  uncommon  in  Albania;  and  few  of  them 
have  walla  which  are  quite  perpendicular.  Tliat 
which  is  assigned  me  for  a  lodging,  belonging  to  a 
tailor  now  absent,  is  tolerably  comfortable  within, 
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and  far  better  than  any  I  saw  at  Herat.     One  of 
the  most  remarkable  objects  k  a  high  rock  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  town,  towards  the  river,  the 
summit  of  which  is  sarrounded  by  a  rained  wall, 
containing  within  it  a  pool  of  water  supposed  to 
possess  medicinal  Tirtaes.     According  to  the  local 
tradition,  Premedi  belonged  once  to  the  Spaniards. 
Above  the  town  the  Vezir  Aljr  has  lately  built  a 
new  fortress,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
flanked  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and  at  intervals 
also  on  the  sides.     It  stands  like  many  such  con- 
structions in  Turkey,  on  a  slope,  and  one  angle  is 
commanded  at  a  very  short  distance.     The  castle 
was  prolonged  on  the  descent  in  great  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  including  an  old  ruinous  Serai, 
which  Aiys  avarice   not  allowing   him  to   pull 
down,  he  has  thus,  as  he  now  admits,  injured  his 
castle,    without   escaping   from    the    necessity    of 
constructing   a  new   Serai  near  the   upper  wall. 
An  Italian  renegade  calling  himself  Suliman  Aga, 
who  has  been  employed  as  engineer  on  this  occa- 
sion,  informs  me  that  he  did  not  find  any  traces 
of  antiquity  when  he  cleared  and  dug  the  ground 
for  the  foundations,   though  it  is  the  spot  where 
the  Acropolis  is  likely  to  have  been,  if  Premedi 
was   an   ancient  site,   which   is   highly   probable. 
The  great  ridge  of  Nemertzika  rises  with  extra- 
ordinary abruptness  behind  the  castle.     Beyond 
it  is  the  valley  of  Zagoria,  watered  by  the  stream 
which  continues  through   that  of  Kieperia,    and 
joins  the  Viosa  in  the  pass  of  Klisura.     Zagoria 
consists  of  several  villages,   inhabited  chiefly  by 
Christian  artisans  and  travelling  tradesmen  ;  some 
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of  whom  proceed  aa  far  as  GevtnaQy.      Between 
Zagoria  and  Libokhovo  is  the  district  of  Liuntja. 

Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  is  stationed  here  by  his 
father,  in  consequence  of  some  suspicions  of  war 
with  the  Pasha  of  Skodra  ;  and  because  the  place 
is  centrical,  and  convenient  for  collecting  the 
Toshke,  returns  this  afternoon  from  a  hunting 
party  at  Eleusa,  a  village  in  the  mountains,  four 
hours  distant.  This  name  is  remarkable  for  its 
Greek  form,  amidst  so  many  others  of  indigenous 
or  Sclavonic  derivation,  and  tends  to  the  belief 
that  Elseus,  which  Ptolemy  enumerates  among  the 
inland  cities  of  Chaonia,  was  situated  at  Eleusa. 
But  in  this  case  EIegus  was  a  different  place  from 
the  plain  Eleeon  mentioned  by  Livy,  which  was 
evidently  that  of  Arghyrokastro.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary also  to  suppose  that  Ptolemy  is  in  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  province  to  which  he  attributes  Eleeus 
— namely,  Chaonia  :  for  the  valley  of  Premedi 
was  certainly  not  a  part  of  Chaonia,  but  lay  be- 
tween the  Atintanes  and  the  tribes  of  Upper  Mace- 
donia, and  probably  belonged  to  the  Paravsei,  who 
received  that  name  as  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aua,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ancient  names  of  the  Viiisa,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  although  Eleusa  may  be 
an  ancient  name  preserved,  it  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  EIebus  of  Chaonia. 

Oct.  19. — At  10.30,  proceeding  from  Premedi, 
we  continue  to  follow  the  route  by  which  Philip 
fled  before  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome.  At 
11.20  we  cross  to  the  I'ight  bank  of  the  river  by 
somewhat  dangerous  ford,  at  a  spot  where  the  stream 
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ipressed  between  rocks  of  the  same  kiud  a» 
near  Premedi.  It  is  a  position  in  which 
s  rear-guard  might  easily  have  checked  a 
g  enemy  ;  but  as  Quinctius  did  not  cotn- 
9  march  through  the  Straits  until  the  day 
he  battle  ',  and  Philip  seems  not  to  have 
moment  in  commencing  his  retreat,  there 
chance  of  his  being  overtaken. 

e  ford  of  the  Viosa  the  valley  is  in  no 
■e       in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  be- 
u       d  to  the  right  by  the  last  falls  of  the 
nertzika,and  on  the  other  side  by  a  conti- 
of  the  parallel  range  of  rugged  liilU  which 
i  described.     In  some  places   there  is  no 
,  and  the  road   crosses  over  the   hills.     At 
I'c  turn  out  of  the  main  route  to  the  left,  and 
1  the  rugged  heights  in  order  to  gain  the  vil- 
lage of  Tjereova '  for  our  kondk ;  the  steep  acclivities 
are  clothed  with  shrubs ;  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  arbutus  and  andrachne,  both  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit.     The 
first  has  a  smooth  red  stem,  large  leaves  like  a 
laurel,  and   a  small  tasteless  fruit,  growing  in  a 
racemuB ;    the  andrachne  a  rough  brown   stem, 
small  serrated  dark-coloured  leaves,  and  a  lai^er 
fruit  g^wing  singly.     Both  plants  are  called  kov 
^npra,  which  is  the  ancient  Ko^poc,  little  changed. 
Tzersova,  which  we  reach  in  fifty  minutes  from  the 
yalley,  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  just 
below  the  summit,  and  contains  forty-five  houses, 


'  Postero  die,  per  ipsas  an-      1.  32,  c.  13- 
guitiaa  hoBtem  aequitur. — Liv.  '  Tiipvijitt. 
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surrounded  by  vineyards,  below  which  are  a  few 
corn-fields  on  the  slope.  All  the  mountains  around 
are  much  broken  and  intersected  hy  ravines :  the 
summits  near  Kunitza  are  conspicuous  to  the  east- 
ward, with  the  braDches  of  the  same  range  towards 
Mount  Russotari.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Aovs,  and  almost  immediately  above 
the  point  from  which  we  began  to  mount  the  hills, 
are  the  most  precipitous  of  those  great  cliffs  of  Ne- 
mertzika  which  are  so  remarkable  from  loannina 
and  otlier  distant  places  :  the  summits  of  these 
rocks  are  bid  in  the  clouds,  while  their  bases  are 
but  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  valley  and  river. 
They  are  probably  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  height. 

Oct.  20.— At  7  we  deacend  by  a  rugged  path, 
and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  re-enter  the  main 
road  in  the  valley  of  the  Viosa,  at  a  spot  which  is 
about  thirty-five  minutes  from  where  we  left  it. 
The  valley  is  narrow  and  grown  with  maize :  the 
lower  slope  of  Mount  Nemertzika,  though  still  ex- 
ceedingly steep,  is  more  practicable  than  before, 
and  there  is  a  monastery  upon  it,  as  well  as  one 
or  two  smalt  villages,  which,  like  those  on  the  hills 
to  our  left,  are  inhabited  by  Musnlman  Albanians. 
At  9.5  we  ford  a  large  branch  of  the  Viosa,  of 
which  the  sources  arc  in  the  mountains  on  the 
left,  near  Kbierasovo.  At  the  junction,  the  Viosa, 
by  means  of  a  derivation  perhaps  artificial,  forms 
a  large  island,  at  the  upper  point  of  which  is  a 
mill,  turned  by  a  part  of  the  water  of  a  cascade 
which  falls  over  the  bank  of  the  Viosa ;  behind 
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these  objects  ao  old  deserted  monastery  completes 
a  most  picturesque  scene. 

At  9,20  we  cross  the  main  river  by  a  bridge 
high  aud  narrow,  and  with  scarcely  any  defences 
ou  the  sides.  Here  again  the  stream,  being  com- 
pressed between  the  rocks,  is  narrow,  and  too 
deep  to  be  forded,  though  below  at  the  mill  it  was 
so  shallow  as  to  be  forded  by  asses.  Immediately 
after  crossing  the  river  we  begin  to  ascend  a  lofty 
root  of  Nemertzika,  and  at  9.40,  near  tlie  summit 
of  the  ridge,  pass  Ostanitza,  once  a  place  of  im- 
portance, but  now  small ;  the  people  have  built  a 
khan  on  the  road,  which,  affording  better  accom- 
modation than  any  of  their  own  huts,  relieves  them 
from  the  lodging  of  travellers.  Ostanitza,  being 
about  thirty-two  miles  by  the  road  from  Klisiira, 
and  lying  in  the  direction  which  Philip  was  pur- 
suing towards  the  modem  districts  of  Zagori  and 
M^tzoTO,  is  probably  the  position  of  the  Castra 
Pyrrhi,  at  which  the  king  arrived  in  his  retreat 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  after  the  battle. 
The  position  was  exactly  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances, being  a  strong  height,  well  defended  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  by  the  narrow  gor^e 
through  which  the  river  passes  immediately  below 
Ostanitza.  No  remains  of  antiquity,  however,  are 
to  be  observed  here. 

At  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  Ostanitza  we  arrive 
in  sight  of  Konitza,  a  lai^e  town,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Viosa,  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  central  range  of  Pindus,  but 
considerably  elevated  above  the  valley.     It  ap- 
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pears  to  contain  800  or  1000  houses.  The  adja- 
cent mountain  is  rugged,  broken  by  torrents,  and 
covered  with  wood  :  behind  it  rise  the  bare  preci- 
pices of  Mount  Lazari,  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  tlie  central  range,  often  called  the  mountain  of 
Papingo,  from  a  village  at  its  foot  belonging  to 
the  aub-district  of  loannina,  named  Zagori,  The 
heights  of  Konitza  are  separated  from  those  of 
Ostanitza  by  a  plain  about  six  miles  in  dia- 
meter, through  which  the  Viosa  winds  along 
a  broad  stony  bed,  and  then,  entering  the  hills, 
pursues  a  serpentine  course  for  two  miles  through 
them  in  approaching  Ostanitza,  beyond  which  it 
passes  through  the  narrow  ^len,  a  little  above  the 
island  to  which  I  before  alluded.  In  the  plain  the 
Viosa  is  joined  by  another  great  component  branch 
of  the  Aous  called  the  Voidhomati,  (ox  eye,  or 
fountain,)  which  issues  from  a  deep  ravine  of  the 
mountains  of  Zagori,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Konitza  :  the  Viosa  itself  enters  the  plain  imme- 
diately below  Konitza,  through  a  narrow  opening 
between  two  precipices  higher  and  more  abrupt 
even  tlian  those  of  Klisura. 

Our  road  now  leads  through  a  wood  of  oaks  of 
small  size  and  of  various  kinds.  At  10.*20  we 
halt  twenty  minutes  at  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of 
the  wood  to  dine  ;  then  descend  the  hill  into  a 
narrow  valley,  where  at  12.30  Mavrovuni,  a  Za- 
gorite  village,  is  near  us  on  the  left,  and  two  miles 
on  the  right  Pogoghiani,  which,  though  small, 
gives  name  to  a  district  extending  northward  from 
thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Sukha,  or  branch  of 
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the  Dryno,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Deropoli  at 
Libukhovo.  Delvinaki  is  now  the  chief  town. 
The  great  cliffs  of  Nemertzika  termioate  above 
Ostauitza,  where  they  suddenly  fell  to  a  lower 
woody  branch  which  connects  that  moimtain 
with  a  high  i*ocky  peak  to  the  northward  of 
Delvinaki.  Between  the  latter  and  an  inferior 
range,  which  has  a  northerly  direction,  stretches  a 
long  slope,  on  which  appear  some  of  the  villages  of 
Hf^ogliiani :  through  an  opening  at  its  northern 
extremity  I  recognize  the  sammit  near  Labovo, 
called  Strakavetzi,  and  to  the  left  of  it  one  side  of 
the  K.lisura  of  Libokhovo.  At  the  end  of  the  valley 
wc  ascend  a  steep  hill,  and  a  little  beyond  the 
summit  arrive,  at  1.15,  at  Raveni,  containing 
eighty  poor  houses,  and  included  among  the  vil- 
lages of  Zagori, 

It  is  probable  tliat  our  road  from  Ostanitza  to 
this  place  has  no  longer  coincided  with  the  route 
of  Philip,  and  that  in  his  second  day's  march  he 
followed  a  more  eastern  line,  crossing  the  plain  to 
the  westward  of  Konitza,  and  making  as  direct  a 
course  as  possible  to  the  highlands  of  Zagori,  which 
he  may  hare  conveniently  entered  about  Artzista. 
Liry'a  description  of  Mount  Lingon  is  so  exactly 
applicable  to  Zagori,  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  iden- 
tity, nor  that  he  adopted  that  description  from  Poly- 
bius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 
The  Latin  historian  remarks  that  Lingon  (in  Greek 
Aryyoc,  or  \lyyov)  was  a  mountainous  district  of 
EpiruB,  bordering  on  Macedonia  nortiiward,  and 
(W  Thesaaly  eastward,  covered  with  woods,  but  in 
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the  higher  parts  containing  open  plains  and  peren- 
nial waters'.  Although  it  might  be  more  correct 
to  say  "  fertile  valleys,"  than  "open  plains,"  in 
reference  to  Zagori,  the  only  plain  properly  so 
called  being  that  of  Imperatoria,  the  description 
leaves  at  least  no  qnestion  that  the  line  of  Philip's 
retreat  was  through  Zagori  to  Imperatoria,  where 
he  was  probably  encamped  while  undecided  whe- 
ther he  should  retreat  into  Macedonia  or  Theaaaly; 
for  at  one  end  of  that  plain  the  road  to  Grevena,  in 
Upper  Macedonia,  begins  to  cross  the  great  ridge 
of  Pindus ;  and  from  the  other  end  branches  that 
which  leads  over  the  Zyg<:»8  of  Metzovo  into  Upper 
Thessah/.  The  name  Lingon  I  should  conceive 
to  have  been  particularly  attached  to  those  sum- 
mits in  the  middle  of  Zagori,  which  are  em- 
braced on  the  north  and  east  by  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  Aous,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  those  of  the  Arachthus.  It  is  remarkable 
tliat  one  of  the  villages  of  Zagori  is  named  Linghi- 
adhes*.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mit- 
zikeli,  which  mountain  is  separated  only  by  the 
valley  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Aracktkvs  from 
the  mountain  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  the 
proper  Lingon.  As  soon  as  Philip  had  arrived  on  the 
second  day  of  his  retreat  within  the  recesses  of  this 
mountainous  district,  he  might  encamp  wherever 

'    Pogtcro   die   (ingenB    iter      Maccdonii  objicitiir.      Vcstid 
a^tnis,  scd  roetus  urgebat)  in      Irequentibus  silvis  sunt :  juga 


1  Lingon  perrcxit:  ipai  suinniacuiiipospalentes,aquas- 

montes  Epiri    sunt,    interjecti  que  pcrennca    habent.  —  Liv. 

Macedonia  Thessaliseque.  La-  1.  32,  c.  13. 

tuB,  quod  veigit  in  Thessaliam,  '   \tyyi.aSt^, 
uriens    Bpectat  :    septentm   ii 
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he  found  it  convenient ;  bat  even  if  he  advanced 
no  farther  than  the  valleys  eastward  of  Sudhena 
and  Dovra,  his  horizontal  distance  was  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  day,  besides  which 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  elevation,  so 
that  the  ^^  ingens  iter  agminis"  of  Livy  seems  per- 
fectly justified. 

Oct.  21. — A  violent  fall  of  rain  last  night,  which 
continues  all  this  day,  with  a  strong  gale  from  the 
south,  detains  me  in  the  cottage  of  the  papas  of 
Raveni,  in  a  wretched  chamber  pervious  to  the  wea- 
ther on  all  sides. 

Oct.  22. — At  7.15  we  descend  into  a  small  cul- 
tivated plain  to  the  south  of  Raveni,  from  whence 
the  road  winds  through  low  barren  hills  till  8, 
when  it  enters  a  plain  which  is  included  between 
the  last  falls  of  the  mountains  of  Zagori  and  a  steep 
ridge  on  the  western  side.  This  plain,  which 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Kalama  and  a  small 
lake,  is  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  is  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  We  skirt  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  border  it  on  the  east,  and  at 
8.20  arrive  at  the  khan  of  Kalbaki,  lately  built  by 
the  Vezir  on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  We  then  enter 
a  narrow  vale,  in  few  places  cultivated,  between 
two  ranges  of  low  barren  hills.  Those  on  the  right 
increase  in  height  to  the  westward,  and  upon  one 
of  the  highest  points  of  them  is  situated  a  village 
called  Zagoria.  We  continue  to  pursue  the  tedious 
course  of  this  uninteresting  vale  till  10.40,  when 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
above  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lapsista, 
!*  village  of  Petjali*  is  half  a  mile  on  the 
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right,  not  far  from  the  bank.  The  abundauce  of 
rain  has  maintained  the  lake  at  its  highest  all  tliis 
year.  A  further  descent  of  half  an  hour  brings  us, 
at  11.50,  to  the  Khan  of  Lykoatomo,  situated  at 
the  eastern  end  of  a  causeway,  or  long  bridge,  here 
crossing  the  narrowest  part  of  the  marsh,  which 
unites  the  Lake  of  loanniua  with  that  of  Lapsista. 
The  canseway  of  Lykostomo  is  the  only  direct 
communication  between  Zagori  and  the  plain  of 
loannina.  Having  remained  at  the  khan  till  1.40, 
we  cross  the  causeway  and  the  plain,  and  arrive  at 
the  entrance  of  the  city  at  3.3.  Here  I  am  lodged 
for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Arta, 
and  then  remove  to  that  of  S.  B.,  a  young  man 
who  inherited  from  his  father  800  purses,  all  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Vezir,  he  has  long  since 
got  rid  of.  He  was  a  frequenter,  like  other  young 
men  of  fashion,  of  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Fro- 
s^ni '.  But  he  was  not  always  so  refined  in  his 
female  society,  and  the  Vezir,  who  is  very  rigorous 
on  these  subjects  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  and 
who  had  an  eye  to  a  sliare  of  Kyr  S.'s  fortune,  set 
the  police  to  watch  and  arrest  him  on  the  spot,  and 
by  threatening  a  public  example,  extracted  400 
purses  from  him. 

As  to  the  famous  Trvi^ifiov,  that  atrocious  act 
which  seems  first  to  have  shown  Aly's  subjects  to 
what  an  extent  his  pitiless  disposition  could  carry 
him  in  a  single  act  of  cruelty,  I  have  received  the 
following  particulars  from  Kyr  N.  G.  of  Kalarjtes, 
whose  wife  was  one  of  the  sufferers.     The  Vezir 
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limself  to  supper  at  the  Kalarytiote's  house, 
pensive  favour,  which  he  ia  wont  to  confer 
lonally  on  his  confidential  servants,  of  whom 
I.  is  one.      Here  he  collected   his  intended 
IS,  either  by  sending  the  bolu-bashi  of  the 
;  for  them,  or  proceeding  himself  on  horse- 
to    their  respective   residences.      From  the 
of  G.  he  went  on  foot  to  that  of  Fros^ni, 
he  entered  at  the  back  by  climbing  over  a 
s  neighbouring  hi      J.    He  thus  appeared 
nly   before    Frosyni,   and   without  saying  a 
made  a  motion  to  the  bolu-bashi,  signifying 
he  was  to  be  conveyed  with  the  others  to 
The  relations  of  G.'s  wife  say  that  her 
id  was  privv  to  the  Vezir's  intentions,  and 
i-hen  she  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the 
.,a,  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  her  husband, 
m  order  to  save  her  trinkets  and  best  clothes,  told 
her  that  the  Pasha  wished  to  make  her  some  pre- 
sent, and  might  be  indisposed  from  doing  so  if  she 
made  too  great  a  display  of  dress.  The  Kalarytiote 
himself,    however,    denies  all    knowledge    of  his 
master's  intentions,  which  seems  much  more  pro- 
bable ;  and  although  his  suspicions  could  hardly 
have  been  short  of  conviction,   when  the  women 
were  collected  at  his  house,  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  for  him  then  to  attempt  any  interference.    He 
asserts,  that  when  the  design  became  manifest,  he 
made  every  effort  to  move  the  Vezir's  compassion 
for  his  own  wife,  without  effect.     The  women  were 
all  conveyed  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  take :    so  much   time 
however  had  been  consumed  in  assembling  them, 
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that  the  tnorning  returned  before  boats  could  be 
obtained  from  the  island,  the  fishermen,  moreover, 
refusing  to  assist  without  a  writteii  order ;  so  that 
as  Turkish  custom  requires  darkness  to  be  added 
to  the  other  horrors  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  it 
was  not  until  the  following  midnight,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  those  furious  thunder-storms  so  common 
in  loannina,  that  the  women  were  collected  in  five 
or  six  boats,  and  not  being  inclosed  in  sacks  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  Constantinople,  the  Albanians 
were  under  the  necessity  of  using  force  when  they 
clung  to  the  sides  of  the  monoxyla. 

During  the  intervening  day,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  Vezir's  mind  and  appearance,  that  no  one 
dared  to  approach  him  ;  and  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  Bishop  Ignatius,  who  would  certainly 
have  made  some  attempt  to  save  the  wretched 
victims,  arrived  only  at  loannina  a  day  or  two 
after  the  event.  The  Pasha  has  since  observed  to 
more  than  one  person,  with  a  pointed  allusion  to 
this  event,  that  he  has  no  good  counsellors ;  thus 
showing  the  probability  that  he  would  at  least 
have  spared  some  of  the  women  for  a  good  ran- 
som. Fros^ni '  was  niece  of  the  bishop  of  Gre- 
vena,  and  was  about  28  years  of  age  ;  she  is  said 
to  have  been  witty  and  accomplished,  and  seems 
to  have  revived  exactly  the  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racter of  an  tTai^a.  The  loannites  speak  with 
pride  and  affection  of  her,  and  seem  to  consider 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  at  loannina  as 
proving  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  Greece  in 
civilization,  not  less  than  a  bookshop  in  the  Bazar 
and  their  two  colleges  for  education.  Frosyni's 
D  (1  -2 
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coterie,  however,  was  better  siiited  to  France  or 
Italy  than  to  Greece  in  its  present  state,  and  was 
attended  with  extreme  danger  in  a  Turkish  town, 
where  the  example  of  a  person  of  good  family  had 
a  pernicious  effect  among  the  Greek  women,  while 
it  was  viewed  with  abhorrence  or  envy  by  the 
Turkish.  The  jealous  complaints  of  Mukhtar's 
wife  to  her  father-in-law  were  chiefly  directed 
against  Frosyni ;  those  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of 
Vely,  against  two  or  three  married  women ;  and 
these  accusations  were  undoubtedly  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  horrible  result'.  The  whole  number 
who  suffered  were  17,  of  whom  five  or  six  only 
were  of  the  higher  class.  The  bodies  were  not 
all  collected  for  several  days,  during  which  time 
the  Satrap  remained  inclosed  in  his  harem  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  indignation  of  the  Greeks  of 
loannina,  which  for  a  moment  got  the  better  of 
their  prudence,  and  showed  itself  by  their  attend- 
ing the  funerals  in  great  numbers,  particularly 
that  of  Fros^Tii. 

Nov.  1. — A  sharp  frost  in  the  morning:  the 
lake  is  now  peopled  with  astonishing  numbers  of 
the  duck  tribe,  which  often  furnish  good  sport  to 
the  loannites.  The  Vezir  and  his  sons  often  have 
a  battue,  which  lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
As  the  Pasha  permits  any   body  to   accompany 

'  Drowning  seems  to  have  ofHethymna,  that  tbejr  ordered 
been  notanuncomnion  punish-      several  women  of  irregular  con- 


ment  for  females   among  the  duct  to  be  sewn  up  in  s 

ancient  Greeks.     It  is  related  and  thrown   into   the    sea. — 

both  of  Periander,  king  of  Co-  Theopomp.    et    Hermip.     ap. 

rinth,  and  of  Cleomenea,  tyrant  Athen.  t.  10,  c.  12. 
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him,  every  boat  in  loannina  is  in  requisition  on 
such  occasions.  They  proceed  in  a  long  line 
through  the  narrow  channels  which  pervade  the 
papyria,  and  thus  surround  the  cover  where  the 
birds  are  collected,  when  a  sudden  shout  being 
given,  they  rise  and  are  brought  down  by  scores. 
They  are  generally  very  fat  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  in  general  coarse  and  ill-flavoured. 

Aly's  intentions  are  at  present  directed  towards 
Margariti  and  Paramythla,  and  his  Albanians 
have  lately  taken  Koranopulo  in  Fanari,  a  village 
belonging  to  Hassan  Tjapari,  of  Margariti.  His 
Highness  declares  his  intention  of  building  a  new 
fortress  and  palace  at  Litharitza,  an  important 
point  to  the  security  of  loannina,  being  a  com- 
manding height  not  far  from  the  lake,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  600  yards  from  the  south-eastern  tower 
of  the  citadel.  It  commands  every  approach  to 
the  town  from  the  southward,  and  enfilades  the 
whole  length  of  it  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
will  thus  give  the  Vezir  a  command  over  his 
capital  which  can  never  be  obtained  from  the 
castle,  while  the  latter  is  an  excellent  citadel,  and 
would  furnish  a  secure  retreat  if  the  post  of  Litha- 
ritza were  lost. 

The  Pasha's  avaricioas  disposition  carries  him 
to  such  a  length,  that  he  never  allows  any  worn- 
out  piece  of  furniture,  or  arms  or  utensils  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  lays  them  in  places  well  known 
to  him,  and  would  discover  the  loss  of  the  smallest 
article.  In  the  dirty  passages  and  antichainbers 
leading  to  some  of  the  grandest  apartments  of  his 
palace,  and  which  have  cost  some  thousands  to  5t 
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up,  the  worn  out  stock  of  a  pistol,  or  a  rusty 
sword,  or  a  scabbard,  or  some  ragged  articles  of 
dress,  may  be  seen  hanging  up,  which  his  nu- 
merous domestics  never  venture  to  remove,  well 
kuowiug  that  it  would  be  remarked  by  him. 
This  mixture  of  magniBceuce  and  meanness  is 
very  striking  in  every  part  of  the  palace.  His 
great  apartment  covered  with  a  Gobelin  carpet, 
stirroundcd  with  the  most  costly  sofas,  musical 
clocks,  and  mirrors,  is  defended  by  cross  iron 
bars,  roiiglicr  than  would  be  considered  tolerable 
in  tlie  streets  of  Loudon.  They  are  intended  to 
prcvL'nt  his  servants  from  passing  through  the 
windows  when  the  chamber  is  locked. 

Having  had  occasion  when  I  was  at  Corfu  to 
transmit  a  small  sum  of  money  to  the  Veur,  I 
sent  it  purposely  through  the  bands  of  Mehm^ 
the  Roman,  in  the  hope  that  when  lie  presented 
it,  his  highness  would  make  him  a  present  of 
it.  In  a  lit  of  generosity  he  did  so;  but  not 
long  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  sent  his 
treasurer  for  it.  One  year  he  gave  the  saper- 
intendence  of  the  collection  of  bis  revenues  and 
rents  to  the  bishop  of  Arta,  with  the  injunction 
that  it  should  be  done  Ka\a,  which  word  the 
bishop  well  knew  did  not  convey  any  intention  of 
forbearance.  The  new  system  failed  not  in  pro- 
ducing a  greater  amount  than  usual,  but  numerous 
complaints  having  followed,  the  Vezir  informed 
the  complainants  that  they  might  apply  to  the 
bishop  for  a  remission  in  their  next  contributions, 
amounting  altogether  to  80  purses.  For  these  80 
|>urs<'s,  liowever,  he  never  allowed  the  bishop  any 
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credit  iu  the  account  between  them,  thus  pocket- 
iug  the  increase,  and  leaving;  tlie  bishop  to  settle 
it  as  he  best  might  with  the  villages.  Though  the 
Greek  prelates  suffer  in  this  manner  occasionally, 
he  is  too  well  aware  of  their  importance  in  the 
government  of  tlie  Christian  population,  and  as 
instruments  of  extortion,  to  treat  them  with  ex- 
treme harshness.  Indeed,  he  generally  favours 
the  Dhespotes,  as  he  qualifies  them,  much  more 
than  the  Turkish  Beys,  and  seldom  denies  the 
bishops  a  little  military  assistance  in  obtaining 
their  personal  dues.  Not  long  ago,  however,  he 
almost  frightened  to  death  the  Bishop  of  Grevena, 
a  mild  and  timid  man,  by  a  proceeding  which  was 
meant  to  increase  the  bishop's  authority.  Being 
about  to  visit  Grevena,  he  ordered  the  bishop  to 
prepare  the  episcopal  palace  for  his  reception,  but 
instead  of  proceeding  there  went  to  another  ko- 
nak,  pretending  to  believe  that  the  bishop  had  so 
ordered  it.  Having  sent  for  the  unfortunate  "'A^iov 
Fpf^tvCiv,  or  Holy  of  Grevena,  he  assumed  an  air 
of  extreme  anger,  ordered  the  bishop  to  prison, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  persons  having 
complaints  against  him  should  make  a  statement 
of  them.  Nobody  having  appeared,  the  Vezir  sent 
for  him  the  next  day.  and  congratulated  him  on 
the  proof  that  he  had  no  enemies,  and  that  he 
governed  his  flock  with  kindness  and  justice. 

Nov.  11. — Visiting  the  Pasha  this  afternoon, 
previously  to  my  departure,  I  find  him  sitting  in 
his  state  apartment,  in  close  conference  with  a 
Bektashli  Sheikh,  whose  sect  he  affects  to  favour. 
During  our  conference  he  employs  himself  in  select- 
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ing  some  lai^  pearls  for  a  chaplet  of  beads,  which 
two  Greek  jewellers  have  brought.  I  waa  after- 
wards iaformed  that  he  purchased  twenty-four  of 
these  pearls  for  fifty  purses  :  though  of  course  un- 
commonly large,  they  are  not  round  or  regular. 
He  added  some  which  he  before  po3se3sed,  and 
two  emeralds  of  the  same  size,  to  make  up  thirty- 
three,  one  of  the  legitimate  numbers  of  a  chaplet. 
This  he  afterwards  wore,  for  the  first  time,  at  a 
supper,  to  which  he  invited  himself,  at  the  house  of 
Mehmet  the  Roman,  and  who  was  thus  put  to  an 
expence  of  two  or  three  hundred  piastres. 
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Departure  from  loinnina — Dhiyako — River  Aits, — Tria  Khinia 
— MetzoTO — Passage  of  the  Zygoa — Sources  of  the  Salam- 
vrla — Khan  Malakasai— Khan  KotovSzdhi — River  of  Klmovo 
— Meteora — Kalabaka  or  Staghiis,  yEginium — Illustration  a  of 

.  ancient  history — Mount  Eotziaka — Trikkala,  river  Lethaus, 
Tricca — Khassia — K  ardhiki  — Kolokot6 — Tzighioci — Giisano 
— Zorko — River  Salamvri&,  Peneius — Alifaka— Larissa — 

,  Crannonia — River  Fersaliti,  or  Enipeui — Fersala,  Pharsalus 
— Vryaia — Ghynek6ka8tro,  Proema — Dhoniok6,  Thaumaci — 
Pl^n  of  Taukli — Xynia,  lak-e  Xyniat — Maliac  forest — Furka 
Derveoi — Arrival  at  Zittini. 

Nov.  12. — After  six  or  seven  clear  calm  days,  with 
a  light  north-east  wind,  the  appearance  of  the  wea- 
tlier  alters  this  morning,  just  as  I  am  about  to  leave 
loannina  for  Larissa  and  Athens,  and  threatens  a 
difficult  passage  over  the  Pindus. 

The  water  of  the  lake,  which  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  reached  to  the  paved  road  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  of  Kastritza,  is  now  near  a  mile 
distant  from  thence ;  and  all  that  extremity  of  the 
lake  is  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  marshy 
spots.  The  reeds  are  either  cut  down  or  withered, 
and  some  large  spaces,  which  in  the  summer  were 
covered  with  water,  have  since  that  time  produced 
a  crop  of  coarse  grass,  which  has  lately  been  mown 
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with  the  scythe.  Through  this  desiccated  termina- 
tion of  tlie  lake,  a  small  stream  flows  to  the  extre- 
mity, and  there  enters  some  cavities  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  along  which  the  road  passes.  These 
openings  are  called  the  khoneftres  ',  or  katavothra, 
the  latter  being  the  common  Greek  word  for  such 
channels,  and  the  former  the  term  more  peculiar 
to  loannina.  The  place,  according  to  Meletius,  is 
named  Voinikovo.  In  three  hours  we  arrive  at  the 
khan  of  Dhrvsko,  Although  spacious  and  recently 
bnilt,  it  is  already  out  of  repair,  and  in  tlie  best 
room  half  the  ceiling  is  wanting,  and  a  shutter  to 
one  of  the  windows.  In  an  instant,  however,  an 
immense  pile  of  fuel  from  the  brushwood  which 
covers  the  hill  is  brought  in,  and  a  blazing  fire 
Boon  appears  upon  the  hearth.  The  shop  attached 
to  the  khan  supplies  rakl,  eggs,  and  new  wine. 

Nov.  13. — Setting  oat  from  Dhrysko  at  8.30  we 
arrive,  in  a  little  more  than  three  hours,  at  the 
Triakhania,  travelling,  as  in  September  last,  chieBy 
along  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  in  winter  is  some- 
times entirely  filled :  in  that  case,  if  the  bridges 
were  broken  down,  the  road  would  be  quite  im- 
practicable ;  it  seldom  happens,  however,  even  in 
winter,  for  many  days  together,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  the  Akres  all  the  way.  Having  crossed 
the  river  beyond  Triakhania,  we  follow  the  left 
bank  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  branches  from 
Metzovo  and  the  mountain  of  Khaliki ;  and  ford- 
ing the  latter,  proceed,  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  along  a  road  overhanging  the  ravine  of  the 

'   Xaiyiirpait — digestcTK. 
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Metzovo  branch,  when  at  the  end" of  two  hours  and 
five  minutes  from  Triakhania,  we  arrive  at  Anilio, 
where  1  am  lodged  in  a  neat  Vlakhiote  cottage, 
which  has  a  plastered  floor  and  walls,  and  an  air 
of  comfort  unknown  in  the  houses  of  the  Greek 
peasants.  The  town  is  half  buried  in  snew,  and 
long  icicles  hang  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses. 
We  lost  a  short  time  towards  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney by  meeting  a  great  number  of  asses  and  mules 
coming  from  Thessaly,  laden  chiefly  with  flour. 
These  caravans  were  moving  heaps  of  snow,  and 
had  passed  the  Zygos,  or  ridge  of  Metzovo,  with 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
Those  who  attempted  it  latest  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  ^opTw/toTo,  or  burthens,  ou  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  The  Papa-Proestos  of  Anilio  in- 
forms me  that  they  have  had  similar  weather,  with 
little  variation,  these  fifteen  days,  during  a  great 
part  of  which  it  was  clear  and  calm  at  luannina. 

Nov.  14. — Although  much  snow  has  fallen  in 
the  night,  and  the  weather  still  continues  squally, 
the  Metzovites  report  the  mountain  passable  ;  we 
set  out  therefore  at  8.30,  and  follow  the  left  side 
uf  the  glen  of  Metzovo  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  afterwards  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  joins  that 
from  the  plain  of  Impcratoria  a  mile  above  the 
town.  We  soon  enter  the  clouds,  and  lose  sight 
of  all  objects  at  more  than  a  few  yards'  distance  ; 
and  quitting  the  torrent,  begin  to  mount  the  Zygos 
by  a  zigzag  road.  In  ascending,  the  snow  becomes 
deeper,  lying  in  drifted  heaps,  and  forming  hil- 
locks, under  which  the  shrubs  are  buried.  Box 
and  pine  are  the  most  common  trees,  and  become 
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more  plentiful  as  we  ascend.  The  east  wind  comes 
over  the  ridge  in  aqualls  with  a  piercing  keenness. 
Where  the  snow  has  been  blown  away,  and  the 
rocky  surface  left  bare,  the  narrow  slippery  path  on 
the  side  of  the  steep  slope  is  not  a  little  hazardous. 
The  road  on  the  lee  side  of  the  mountain  is  gene- 
rally in  this  state  iu  winter,  because  the  wind, 
coming  over  the  ridge  in  squalls,  drives  away  the 
snow  from  the  rocky  parts,  and  heuce  the  lee  side 
is  considered  the  more  difficult,  unless  the  quantity 
of  snow  on  the  weather  side  be  such  as  to  render  it 
quite  impassable.  I  hired  three  conductors  from 
Metzovo,  whose  business  it  is  to  trace  the  road 
wherever  it  is  entirely  covered,  to  support  the 
horses  where  it  is  bare  and  slippery,  and  if  the 
horse  cannot  be  saved  from  falling  over  the  side  of 
the  hill,  to  drag  off  the  rider.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  save  baggage  and  merchandize  with  the  same 
celerity,  the  loads  are  often  left  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  till  the  weather  improves,  but  this  seldom 
happens  when  they  come  from  the  westward,  be- 
cause the  Metzovites  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  their  mountain,  and  will  not  venture 
without  a  certainty  of  passing.  We  are  accom- 
panied by  the  mules  sent  to  resume  their  loads, 
which  we  And  just  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  ridge 
on  the  western  side.  Here  we  dismount,  in  order 
to  make  the  last  ascent  of  about  fifty  paces  on  foot. 
This  little  interval,  however,  is  so  steep  and  slip- 
pery that,  not  having  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  my  Apollonian  fever,  I  should  have  been  some 
time  in  reaching  the  summit,  had  not  two  of  my 
guides,  each  taking  an  arm,  hauled  me  up,  and 
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then  ninning  down  the  steep  on  the  opposite  aide, 
saved  me  the  trouble  of  making  a  step.  Tlie  road 
on  the  sharp  summit  passes  between  two  rocks,  on 
one  of  which  is  a  konisma'  of  St,  Nicolas,  whom 
they  invoke  as  they  pass,  and  hence  the  place  is 
called  Aio  Nikola. 

The  proper  Zygos  terminates  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  our  right,  beyond  which  rises  the  summit 
called  Dhokimi,  connected  by  means  of  the  heights 
behind  Anilio  with  the  summit  above  Kballki. 
Beyond  St.  Nicolas  we  immediately  enter  a  forest 
of  beeches  loaded  with  snow,  which  lies  upon  the 
ground  four  or  five  feet  deep,  or  more  than  double 
its  average  depth  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge. 
This  is  said  to  be  generally  the  case,  whether  the 
wind  be  from  Thessaly  or  Epirus,  for  though  the 
snow  generally  falls  in  much  greater  quantity  in 
the  latter  case,  sometimes  covering  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet  in  the  course  of  a  night, 
it  seldom  remains  long  unnielted  on  that  side.  The 
easterly  winds,  on  the  contrary,  being  frosty,  the 
snow  is  more  permanent,  falling  commonly  in  a 
fine  powder  ;  whereas  from  the  southward  or  west- 
ward it  descends  in  large  flakes.  The  two  winds 
most  noted  at  Metzovo  for  foul  weather  are  called 
Patrinos  and  Avionitis  *,  names  indicating  the 
directions  of  south  and  north-west,  but  compre- 
hending under  the  one  or  the  other  denomination 
many  of  the  intermediate  points.     It  is  remarkable 

'  lUuytafia,  a  little  pillar  of  to  hold  a  small  picture  of  the 
stone,  in  which  there  is  a  niche      saint. 

'  Ilarpo^f,  AvXwri'nfc. 
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vnad.  TUi  pwBiiilj  af  the  Zj^  is  pwihatily 
CMwd  liy  ito  puA— i  Mtweoi^awa  hig».r  ■<»- 
IBM  w  the  aortfc  aad  Miad^tf  the  ame  time  that 
iC  i»  the  ridge  of  Mpttnliaa  betveen  tvo  ko^  nar- 
fov  valley*  which  lie  io  a  Hapsteiae  dinctiaa  id 
ihe  ehaiD.  The  wind  is  thus  drawn  ap  the  ooe  or 
the  other  of  the  imn  ralle^-e,  and  'a  confined  to 
tho«e  tiro  opposite  directions,  while  the  Z^-gos  ia 
eilber  ca*e  iatercepu  the  vapours. 

Til':  for*'tu  which  co^er  thi=  part  of  the  Pmdus 
comfM  chiefly  of  firs'  and  beeches*.  On  the 
Zygo»,  beeches  are  only  foand  near  the  summit, 
lower  down  are  fin,  and  still  lower,  small  oaks. 
Id  ihe  latter  end  of  February  and  beginning  of 
March,  at  which  time  the  snow  generally  collects 
on  the  ridge  in  the  greatest  quantity,  the  beeches, 
although  lofty  trees,  have  their  stems  sometimes 
buried,  and  the  ridge  is  impassable  for  many  days, 
except  to  foot  passengers :  nor  would  it  be  practi- 
cable at  all  during  strong  winds,  but  for  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  trees.  Hence  they  are  carefully 
prcHcrved.  The  firs  on  the  western  side,  on  the 
contrary,  are  used  for  fuel,  and  are  diminishing. 
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The  Zygos  of  Metzovo  is  geographically  the 
most  remarkable  mountain  in  Greece.  Situated 
in  the  heart  of  Pindus  as  to  its  breadth,  and  cen- 
trally also  in  the  longitudinal  chain  which  per- 
vades the  continent  from  north  to  south,  it  gives 
rise  to  five  principal  rivers,  in  fact  to  all  the  great 
streams  of  Northern  Greece  except  the  Sperc/ieius  : 
north-eastward  to  the  Haliacmon,  south-eastward  to 
the  Peneius,  southward  to  the  Achelovs,  south-west- 
ward to  the  Arachtkus,  and  north-westward  to  the 
Aous. 

Remounting  our  horses  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  St.  Nicholas,  we  proceed  in  half  an  hoar  to 
a  fountain,  where  our  guides  leave  us,  and  where 
the  beech  wood  ends.  The  zigzag  road  continues 
with  a  diminishing  depth  of  snow  for  another  hour, 
when  we  arrive,  at  11,30,  upon  a  part  of  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  where  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  right,  flows  the  Salamvria,  or  Salam- 
bria',  composed  chiefly  of  the  streams  collected 
from  the  eastern  face  of  Mount  Dhokimi.  At  12 
this  river  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  northward, 
which  rises  at  the  ■yaXaKJiTti^  Mfloc,  or  milkstone,  a 
rock  so  called  because  there  is  a  calcareous  deposit 
at  the  fountain  which  has  the  reputation  at  Metzovo 
and  other  neighbouring  villages  of  having  the  eflect, 
when  pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  of  promoting 
a  woman's  milk.  Although  this  is  not  so  distant  a 
source  as  that  of  the  southern  branch,  it  was  very 
probably  the  reputed  origin  of  the  Peneius,  from 
being  the  most  remarkable  of  its  fountains.     The 
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road  from  Metzovo,  by  tlie  milk-stone,  passes  not 
far  from  tlie  site  of  luiperatoria,  and  descends  to 
the  Salamvria  by  the  monastery  of  Libokhovo'. 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  stands  a  khan 
named  thatofMalakash',  from  avillage  situated  half 
an  hour  above  it  on  the  mountain  to  the  left.  Here 
we  remain  until  2  p.m.,  then  immediately  crossing 
the  northern  river  by  a  bridge,  continue  for  a  short 
time  along  the  left  bank  of  the  united  stream,  which 
is  not  large,  but  very  winding,  with  a  general 
course  of  S.S.  E. 

The  mountains  on  either  side  have  a  more  gra- 
dual slope  than  those  which  border  the  river  Arta 
below  Metzovo,  and  the  passage  of  this  valley  would 
be  easier  to  an  army  than  that  of  the  Arackthus. 
The  woody  summits  rising  above  the  akres  or  ex- 
treme points,  clothed  with  oak,  which  overhang  the 
river,  present,  as  they  fold  over  one  another,  a  con- 
tinuation of  beautiful  scenery.  As  we  advance,  the 
snow,  which  at  Khan  Malakassi  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  retires  to  a  higher  limit  on  the  hills.  We 
follow  generally  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river,  but 
sometimes  cross  the  akres  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, especially  towards  the  end  of  the  day's 
journey,  which  terminates  at  4.15,  on  the  right 
hank,  at  the  Khan  of  Kotovazdhi^,  so  called  as 
having  been  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  of 
that  name  in  the  neighbouring  mountain,  who  are 

*  Aifiici)\oiioi.  but  \B  separated  from  the  tem- 

'  MoXan/irai.     One   of  the  tory  of  Uub  village  by  the  whole 

four  sub-diatricta   into   which  of  M€tzovo. 

the  rural  district  of  loinnina  is  '   Koro/3a'4'S(. 

divided  bears  the  game  name, 
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bound  to  keep  the  building  in  repair,  and  to  see 
that  it  18  furnished  with  provisions  and  a  khanji  to 
sell  them. 

Al^'  Pasha  haB  caused  khans  to  be  established  in 
the  same  manner,  at  intervals  of  about  aii  hour 
along  the  whole  route  from  loannina  to  TrikJtala, 
but  only  those  of  Dhrysko,  Tria  Khania,  Malakassi, 
and  Kotovazdhi,  have  chambers  for  travellers  of 
the  higher  classes.  From  Kotovazdhi  there  is  a 
route  of  six  hours  to  Kalar^tes,  leaving  Khaliki 
at  no  great  distance  to  the  right.  The  river  of 
Kotovazdhi  receives  streams  from  Vendista  and 
Kastania',  two  large  villages  situated  among  woods 
of  chestnut.  Between  the  khans  of  Malakassi  and 
Kotovazdhi  a  tributary  joins  the  Salamvria  from 
the  northward,  having  its  origin  in  the  ridges  to- 
wards Milies,  from  the  opposite  face  of  which  the 
waters  flow  to  the  Venetiko  of  Grevena.  To  the 
right  of  our  road  were  the  villages  of  Labovo, 
Kokkino'lithari,  and  Gletjadhes' :  to  the  left  that 
of  Struniza',  nearly  opposite  to  Labovo.  All  these 
places  stand  at  the  head  of  sloping  vineyards  and 
corn-fields. 

Nov.  15. — At  8  we  continue  to  follow  tlie  bed 
of  the  river  from  the  Khan  of  Kotovazdhi,  hut 
sometimes  passing  through  narrow  meadows  on  its 
bank,  or  among  plane  trees  which  began  to  border 
the  stream  a  little  above  the  khan.  The  vale  widens 
gradually.  At  8.30  we  cross  a  branch  of  tiie  river 
flowing  from  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and  at 


'  Aa^ro/3Q[,    Ku>.'(ii-a'Xi6api,     rXtriaiit. 
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9.20  a  larger  from  KlinoFO.  Here  the  mam  yalley 
is  about  a  mQe  in  breadth.  The  <^>eDmg  of  the 
riyer  of  Klinovo  admits  a  view  of  a  great  branch 
of  Pmdus  which  follows  a  directicxi  nearly  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Ptnena.  This  mountain  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Aspwyotamitiko,  as  being 
ocmtained  in  the  district  of  Aspropotamo,  and 
as  dedling  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  river  so 
called :  it  is  now  deeply  covered  with  snow.  At 
9«40,  being  near  the  fioot  of  the  right4iand  hills, 
we  have,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mOe  on  the  left, 
the  junction  of  the  Salamyria,  widi  a  stream  of 
almost  equal  magnitude  flowing  from  the  north- 
ward, and  from  the  Trikkaline  sub-district  of  Krat- 
zova.  So(Mi  afterwards  we  cross  a  tributary  bom 
the  right  From  the  left  bank  of  the  Kr4tzova 
branch  rises  a  range  of  hills  of  a  secondary  alti- 
tude, which  terminate  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Peneius,  in  the  perpendicular  rocks  named  the 
Meteora^  upon  which  are  built  the  monasteries 
called  TQ  fjLovafrrrifHa  tov  HivSov,  At  10.10,  after 
having  turned  a  root  of  the  mountain  to  the  right 
where  the  valley  changes  its  direction  to  the  south, 
a  part  of  the  plain  of  Trikkala  becomes  visible  : 
the  plane  trees  still  continue.  At  10.20,  the  prin- 
cipal monastery  or  Meteora,  individually  so  called, 
is  on  a  high  rock  to  the  left,  distant  two  or  three 
miles,  and  another  midway  on  a  point  half  as  high 
as  the  former.  After  having  passed  over  a  root  of 
the  mountain,  we  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
and  arrive  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of  Trikkala,  then 
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turning  to  the  left  of  the  direct  road  leading  to 
that  place,  arrive  in  ten  minutes  more,  at  11  a.m., 
at  Kalabaka,  where  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of 
a  Kalarytiote  silversmith. 

Kalabaka,  hy  the  Greeks  called  Stagus,  in  the 
nominative  Staghi ',  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
side,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  which  is  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
high,  and  of  an  uniform  surface  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, but  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  ver- 
tical fissure,  affording  a  narrow  passage  from  the 
town  to  the  village  of  Kastraki,  and  the  monasteries 
of  the  Meteora.  The  cleft  widens  towards  the  top, 
and  gives  the  rock  of  Kalabaka  a  bicipital  appear- 
ance at  a  distance.  There  is  a  third  precipitous 
summit  to  the  eastward,  called  the  mountain  of 
'Aio  Stefano,  from  a  convent  of  Saint  Stephen 
which  stands  on  the  summit.  The  town  is  spread 
over  the  upper  part  of  a  long  slope  covered  with 
mulberry  trees,  which  declines  very  gently  to  the 
river  SalamvTia,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
plain  of  Trikkala,  beyond  which  appear  the  heights 
of  Agrafa,  and  behind  them  the  summits  of  Mount 
CEta,  entirely  covered  with  snow.  To  the  left  of 
the  plain  rise  the  heights  behind  Trikkala,  over 
which  another  snowy  mountain  is  seen,  probably 
Otkrys.  At  2  miles  below  Kalabaka,  the  Salam- 
vr^a,  after  having  encircled  the  slope  which  de- 
scends from  the  town,  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
south,  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Kot- 
jaka,  which   borders   the   plain  fa  the  westward. 
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and  after  a  course  of  six  or  eight  miles  in  that 
direction,  sweeps  again  in  a  graceful  curve  towards 
Trikkala.  A  wide  gravelly  uncultivable  space  on 
either  side  the  river,  caused  by  its  inundations,  is 

characteristic  of  the  irora/iorXtNjroc  GcrraXia  \  but  it 

is  common  to  the  rivers  in  general  of  the  plains 
of  Greece,  and  may  be  said  to  be  injurious  both 
to  agriculture  and  to  picturesque  effect.  Although 
Kalabdka  belongs  to  the  liva  or  government  of 
Trikkala,  its  public  revenue  is  at  present  a 
separate  mukat4  in  the  hands  of  Velj^  Pasha, 
whose  agent  is  the  only  Turk  residing  in  the 
place.  The  Pasha  receives  30  purses  a  year ;  the 
other  contributions,  including  the  local  expences 
of  the  district,  such  as  konaks,  support  of  Albanian 
troops,  &c.  amount  to  20  more.  This  is  paid 
almost  entirely  by  about  120  houses,  the  rest,  to 
the  number  of  30  or  40,  being  wretched  cottages. 
The  house  of  Kyr  lanaki,  the  Hodja-bashi,  is 
large,  and  there  are  some  others  which  indicate 
former  opulence,  but  the  place  has  been  much 
injured  of  late  by  robbers,  or  by  the  Albanians 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  mulberry  plantations 
still  produce  12  or  15  fortomata  of  silk  per  annum, 
each  fortoma  being  100  okes.  The  territory  of 
Trikkala  produces  about  60  fortomata.  Stagi 
was  formerly  a  metropolitan  see,  but  is  now  only 
a  poor  bishopric  of  the  province  of  Larissa.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  not  large,  was  built  about  the 
year  1300  by  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Palaeolo- 
gus,   as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the 

'   Tavra  c    itnl  to.  fiitra  rfJQ       pa,    ttXiJi/    ootj     Trora/iojcXv^roc 
ft«rraX/of  iv^nifioytfTTdrri  \W'       kariv, — Strabo,  p.  430. 
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walls  of  the  church.  It  has  a  large  pulpit  of  stone 
in  the  centre,  and  is  supported  by  columns  of  a 
coarse  white  marble.  Below  the  altar  is  a  small 
column  of  verd-antique.  All  these  columns  are 
held  to  be  BavfiaTovpycuQ,  and  distil  water  on  the 
feast  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 
Adjoining  to  the  church  is  the  humble  palace  of 
the  bishop  rwv  Sraywv,  who  is  now  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

That  Stagus  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  appears  from  many  indications.  On  the 
slope  below  the  town  are  some  massy  foundations 
of  Hellenic  walls,  and  ancient  sepulchres  are  found 
occasionally  in  the  vineyards  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  the  town  several  wrought  blocks  are 
observable  in  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  pri- 
vate houses.  There  is  an  inscribed  marble  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  two  others 
at  a  fountain  at  the  church  of  St.  Prodromus. 
The  first  of  these  monuments  (No.  7)  records  the 
liberation  of  some  slaves,  and  contains,  together 
with  their  names,  those  of  the  purveyor',  and 
some  other  officer,  under  whom  the  manumission 
took  place.  But  one  of  the  inscriptions  at  the  foun- 
tain (No.  6)  is  of  more  importance,  and  comes 
most  opportunely  in  aid  of  the  ancient  authors,  to 
resolve  many  historic  and  geographic  uncertain- 
ties. It  is  cut  in  large  but  much-worn  letters  on 
a  plain  squared  stone,  and  attests  that  the  city  of 
the  ylZginienses  had  honoured  the  emperors  Seve- 
rus  and  Antoninus  (Caracalla).     Stagus  therefore 


etore  j 
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Stands  on  the  site  of  .£ginium,  a  &et  in  perfect 
conformity  with  Strabo^i  fSrom  whom  we  learn  that 
iEgininm  was  in  the  country  of  the  Tymphsei,  and 
that  it  confined  on  Tricca  ^  for  Mount  Tymphe  is 
sufficiently  identified  with  the  summits  near  M^* 
zovo,  by  its  having  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Araohthus ' ;  and  Stages  lies  exactly  between  the 
Zyg6s  of  M^tzoTO  and  Tiikkala.  The  singular 
situation  of  the  place,  fortified  on  two  sides  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  accords  also  with  the 
mention  of  .£ginium  by  Livy,  who  relates,  that 
when  the  consul  Quinctius  entered  Thessaly  after 
ihe  battle  at  the  Aoi  Stena,  he  first  took  Phaloria, 
and  then  advanced  against  ^Rginium,  but  that 
finding  it  next  to  impregnable,  he  was  deterred 
from  even  attempting  to  besiege  it,  and  turned 
towards  Gomphi  *. 

The  importance  of  ^ginium  is  shown  on  other 
occasions  in  ancient  history.  Notwithstanding  its 
strength,  it  was  taken  by  the  Athamanes,  when 
they  were  in  alliance  with  Antiochus  against  the 
Romans,  but  was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by 
the  united  forces  of  Bsebius  and  Philip  *.  It  was 
given  up  to  plunder  by  L.  ^milius  PauUus  for 
having  refused  to  open  its  gates  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna  ^  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  illus- 
tration which  the  inscription  of  Kalabaka  affords^ 

*  Alyiytoy     ii      Tv/i^/mv,  '  Liv.  1.  82,  c.  15. 

(M/opov  A(6ifc.'<9   Kal  Tp/fcicp. —         *  Id.  1.  36,  c.  13. 
Strabo,  p.  327.  *  Id.  1.  44,   c.  46 ;   1.  45, 

■  6" Apa\OoQ  xora/ioc»  ^^PX^"  c.  27. 

abo,  p.  325. 
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is  that  of  the  march  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  his  way 
from  Illyria  to  Pharsalla.  ^ginium,  which  he 
describes  as  objectuvt  oppositumque  Tkessalite,  was 
the  place  where  he  was  met  by  the  forces  under 
Domitius,  coming  from  Heraclia  of  Lyncestis  ',  It 
was  from  ApoUonia  that  Ctesar  had  begun  his 
march  into  Thessaly  ;  his  route  therefore  probably 
followed  the  Aous  and  its  branch,  the  modem 
Dryno,  traversing  from  thence  the  plain  of  loan- 
nina,  and  crossing  the  Pindus  by  the  pass  of 
MetzoTo,  while  Domitius,  moving  from  Heraclia, 
which  was  near  the  modern  Bitolia,  returned  to 
the  vale  of  the  Vistritza,  or  Haliacmon,  where  he 
had  been  opposed  to  Scipio  previously  to  his 
movement  upon  Heraclia,  and  following  that  val- 
ley to  Grevena,  from  thence  crossed  the  heights 
which  separate  it  from  tlie  Upper  Thesaalian  plain, 
in  which  Kalabaka  and  Trikkala  are  situated. 
Scipio  about  the  same  time  marched  from  the 
Haliacmon  to  Larissa,  probably  by  the  modern 
Servia  and  Elassuna,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Pompey,  who  from  Dyrrhachium  had  crossed 
Mount  Candavia  to  Lyncestis,  from  whence,  we 
may  suppose  his  route  to  have  been  through  Per- 
rhsebia  and  the  Larissaea. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  besides  Ctesar's 
error  as  to  Heraclia,  to  which  1  have  before  advert- 
ed', the  text  is  manifestly  wrong  in  describing  his 
march  as  being  through  Epirus  and  Acaniania  ;  for 
the  latter  province  lay  very  wide  of  his  route  to  the 

'  Ctesarde  B.C.  1.  3,  c.  79.      ceslis.      See   p.   313    of    this 
'  Naming  it  Heraclia  Sin-      volume, 
tics  instead  of  Heraclia  Lyn- 
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right.  The  latter  name  ought  evidently,  therefore, 
to  be  Athamania  ;  for  though  in  strictness  Cssar'a 
line  of  march  only  passed  along  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  Athamania,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
importance  which  the  latter  district  had  assumed 
about  the  time  of  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  this  country,  may  have  caused  the  name  to  be 
applied,  especially  among  the  Romans  themselves, 
to  a  larger  portion  of  the  mountains  adjacent  to 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Thessaly,  than  it  had  ori- 
ginally included.  As  the  inscription  of  Stagus 
g^ves  to  the  emperors  the  titles  Parthici,  Arabici, 
Adiabenici,  its  date  was  subsequent  to  A.D.  201, 
the  year  of  the  expedition  of  Severus  into  the 
East. 

Nov.  16. — This  morning  at  8.30,  descending 
through  the  mulberry  plantations,  we  rejoin,  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  direct  road  from 
loanoina  to  Trikkala.  On  looking  back  toward 
Kalabaka,  the  rock  of  Aio  Stefano  appears  higher 
than  the  double  summit  immediately  behind  the 
town.  To  our  left,  as  we  proceed,  low  hills  skirt 
the  plain,  and  thus  continue  all  the  way  to  Trik- 
kala,  beyond  which  they  trend  more  easterly ;  and 
the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  having  also  a 
direction  mure  southerly  than  before,  the  plain 
becomes  suddenly  much  wider.  Our  road  is 
seldom  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
bills  on  the  left.  In  a  little  KoXwot,  or  retired 
plain,  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  distance  to  Tiik- 
kala,  stands  Koveltzi,  and  in  another,  at  half  way, 
Voivoda,  both  villages  of  the  district  of  Trikkala. 
The  land  is  a  light  and  light-coloured  mould,  now 
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under  the  plough,  after  having  produced  a  crop  of 
kalambokki.  Cars  are  used  like  those  of  the 
plain  of  Grevena,  but  the  trucks,  or  solid  wheels 
upon  which  they  turn,  are  higher.  These  trucks 
are  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edge,  which 
is  shod  with  iron  :  the  car  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
and  moves,  without  creaking  and  bending,  from 
one  side  to  another,  like  those  of  Berat  and  the 
Mizakia.  The  plough-share  is  a  flat 
triangular  piece  of  iron,  like  the 
head  of  a  spear.  As  we  approach 
Trlkkala,  many  large  elms  and 
planes  are  observable  towards  the 
river,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  right.  We  crossed  a  torrent 
issuing  from  the  mountains  at  Voi- 
dova  ;  and  another  half  an  hour  short  of  Trlkkala, 
which  passes  through  the  town,  and  contains  only 
pools  of  water  in  the  deepest  parts,  with  little  or 
no  current,  though  in  the  rainy  season  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  a  different  character,  as  the  road 
crosses  it  by  a  large  stone  bridge.  It  is  probably 
the  ancient  Lethieus'. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town  stands  a  new  serai 
of  Aly  Pasha.  Here  we  overtake  a  caravan  of 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  in  number  about  two 
hundred,  laden  with  the  women,  children,  and 
household  gear  of  Gramista  on  their  road  to  Ar- 
myro,  Gramista,  like  several  other  towns  on  the 
ridge  of  Pindus,  consists  chiefly  of  a-yu-^iaroi^  and 
jBaaKoi,  or  in  the  Turko-Greek  dialect  of  Thessaly, 

'  Strabo,  p.  647. 
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Ktparliin  and  rZoviitraviSec ;  that  IS  to  say,  carriers 
and  shepherds,  very  few  of  whom  remain  in  the 
mountain  in  the  winter.  The  carriers,  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  are  frequently  absent 
from  home  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  shepherds 
proceed  constantly  in  tlie  winter  to  their  pastures 
in  the  plains :  so  that  in  that  season  the  villages 
in  the  mountains  are  almost  deserted.  Each  vil- 
lage has  its  particular  place  of  resort,  where  the 
Mukatesi  levies  a  capitation  upon  the  cattle  for  the 
right  of  pasture. 

The  castle  of  Trlkkala  occupies  a  hill  projecting 
from  the  last  falls  of  the  mountain  of  Khassia  ',  and 
is  commanded  by  one  of  those  heights  at  no  great 
distance.  It  is  a  structure  apparently  of  the  middle 
pgea,  wliich  has  been  frequently  repaired.  It  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  has  a  small  keep  at 
the  summit  which  commands  a  noble  view  of  the 
great  pl^  of  Upper  Thessaly,  from  Stagus  to 
Maskoluri,  backed  by  the  moautains  of  K6t|aka 
and  'Agrafa.  These  two  great  ridges  are  sepa- 
rated only  from  each  other  by  a  klisura,  or  pass, 
called  *  the  Gates  of  Trikkala,  where  are  two  vil- 
lages named  Portes,  standing  in  the  pass.  To  the 
left  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  the  view,  the 
mountains  of  'Agrafa  occupy  near  ninety  degrees 
of  the  horizon.  A  low  projection  of  them  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Trikkala,  and  nearly  due  south 
of  it,  is  crowned  with  a  village  and  ruined  castle 
named  Fanari. 


'    Xa&mii,     vulgarly    pro-  *  ui  iri!pra((  ruy  TpiccoXwr'. 

nounced  Kluuha. 
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The  town  of  Trikkala  covers  the  slope  and  plain 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  castle, 
and  is  said  to  contain  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
hundred  families^  a  great  part  of  whom  live  in 
miserable  cottages.  The  houses  are  all  built  of 
sun-baked  bricks,  and  have  a  poor  appearance 
compared  with  those  of  lodnnina,  where  in  all  the 
larger  the  lower  half  of  tl^e  wall  is  of  stone* 
Though  Trikkala  has  rapidly  declined  since  it  has 
been  governed  by  Alj^  Pasha,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  Greece,  has  seven  or  eight 
mosques,  more  than  as  many  churches,  two  syna- 
gogues, a  well  furnished  bazar,  and  a  market  on 
Sundays,  much  frequented  from  the  surrounding 
country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  houses,  although  built 
by  and  belonging  to  Turks,  are  hired  and  inhabited 
by  Greeks;  so  that  the  Christian  population  ex- 
ceeds the  Turkish.  This  has  arisen  from  the  con- 
duct of  Alj^  Pashd  towards  the  Turks,  whose  lands 
he  has  obtained  from  some  by  purchase  at  a  cheap 
rate,  because  their  extravagance  and  debts  had  re- 
duced them  to  that  necessity,  and  from  others  by 
his  accustomed  modes  of  fraud  or  tyranny ;  others 
having  been  unable  to  bear  their  share  of  the  ex- 
pen  ces  caused  by  the  wars  of  the  Vezir,  the  visits 
of  himself  and  his  sons,  the  passage  of  Albanian 
troops,  and  those  arbitrary  demands  which  he 
makes  at  intervals,  have  either  sold  their  property 
to  live  elsewhere,  or  have  removed  into  some  vil- 
lage and  let  their  town-houses  in  apartments.  The 
post  is  another  heavy  tax  on  such  a  thoroughfare 
as  Trikkala,  and  the  Menzilji,  or  postmaster,  is 
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one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  place.  He  contracts 
to  keep  one  hundred  and  fifly  horses  for  two  hun- 
dred purseij  a  year.  An  old  inhabitant  tells  lue, 
that  he  remembers  when  it  was  done  for  six 
purses. 

In  one  of  his  late  visits  to  this  place,  Aly  carried 
away  with  him  a  Trikkaline '  Greek,  whom  he 
imagined  rich,  and  put  him  iu  prison  at  loanQina, 
signifying  to  him  that  the  price  of  his  liberation 
was  two  hundred  purses.  After  two  years'  confine- 
ment, the  man  escaped  and  went  to  Adrianople, 
whence  he  immediately  wrote  to  his  son  at  Trik- 
kala  to  join  him.  But  the  Vezir  had  been  before- 
hand with  him,  and  had  already  caused  the  son 
to  occupy  the  father's  place  in  the  prison.  After 
a  long  bargaining,  fifty  purses  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Vezir  as  the  lowest  price  of  the  son's  liberty. 
The  father  bad  not  so  much  ;  but  after  selling  his 
house,  two  or  three  small  farms,  and  some  vine- 
yards, in  short,  the  whole  property  of  the  family, 
he  collected  thirty-six  purses,  which  were  paid  to 
the  Vezir,  who,  however,  still  kept  his  prisoner 
confined,  until  fully  convinced  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  completing  the  fifty  purses.  The  father, 
meantime,  died  at  Adrianople,  and  the  son  is  now 
in  poverty  at  Trikkala.  Aiy  refused  to  accept  the 
property  in  house  and  lands  from  the  son  in  full  of 
his  demand,  but  obliged  the  young  man  to  sell 
them  himself;  purchased  them  secretly,  and  thea 
received  back  the  purchase-money  from  his  vie 
tim. 
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The  bishop  of  Trikkala,  a  man  of  some  curiosity 
and  information,  supposes  Stagiis  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Ithome  of  Homer,  judging  so  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  from  the  poet's  epithet  KXbtfta- 
Koiaaa ;  but  Ithome  still  retained  its  name  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  ;  and  his  description  of  the  site  will 
not  agree  with  that  of  Stagiis.  The  bishop  was  of 
course  ignorant  of  the  decisive  inscription  con- 
taining the  words  fluXtc  A'lyiviiwv.  He  informs  me, 
that  there  are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  town 
or  fortress  at  Ardham,  a  village  two  hours  from 
Trikkala  to  the  north-west,  in  the  Khassia  hills, 
where  also  are  the  sources  of  the  lazy  stream, 
which  flows  through  Trikkala.  He  is  rather  scan- 
dalized at  my  having  passed  without  visiting  the 
Metfora,  which  he  qualifies  as '  royal  and  heaven- 
built  works. 

The  only  traces  I  can  find  of  the  ancient  Tricca 
are  some  small  remains  of  Hellenic  masonry,  form- 
ing part  of  the  wall  of  the  castle,  and  some  squared 
blocks  of  stone  of  the  same  ages  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  behind  the  castle  stands  part  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column  one  foot  eight  inches  in  diameter,  tapering 
like  the  Doric,  but  not  fluted.  It  is  fixed  with  the 
smaller  end  in  the  ground,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
in  its  original  position.  There  is  another  similar 
column  in  an  adjoining  Turkish  cemetery.  They 
eeem  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  the  Asclepium 
of  Tricca ;  for  jEsculapius  having  been  an  object 
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of  peculiar  veneration  as  a  native  deity,  whose  aons 
conducted  tlie  Triccaei  to  Troy :  his  temple  was 
probably  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city. 
Some  remains  of  it  may,  perhaps,  be  enve- 
loped in  the  buildings  of  the  modern  town,  or 
buried  under  the  accumulated  ruins  and  rubbish 
of  ages.  Strdbo  describes  it  as  tlie  most  ancient 
and  illustrious  of  all  the  temples  of  ^sculapius  *, 
and  as  the  constant  resort  of  invalids,  whose  cures 
were  there  recorded  as  in  his  temples  of  Cos  and 
Epidaurus^. 

Nov.  18. — At  10  A.M.  we  proceed  fromTrikkala 
on  the  road  to  Larissa,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town  pass  by  the  serai  of  Vely  Pasha,  which, 
although  built  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  is  already 
in  such  a  dilapidated  state,  that  the  wiudow-shut- 
ters  are  dropping  off  their  hinges  into  the  street. 
The  road  is  dry  and  even  dusty  ;  the  hills  of 
Khassia  are  at  uo  great  distance  on  the  left: :  to 
the  right  the  plain  extends  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  foot  of  the  lower  heights  of  'Agrafa, 
behind  which  the  central  ridges  which  connect 
Pindus  with  (Eta,  exhibit  their  majratic  sommits 
covered  deeply  with  snow.  At  11.40  we  halt  to 
dine  at  the  little  vill^e  of  Kurbali :  the  men  are 
all  absent  with  their  flocks,  but  we  are  received  by 
the  women  without  fear — one  of  the  favourable 
traits  of  A15''8  government.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
beyond  Kurbali,  a  hill,  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
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left,  which  is  one  of  the  extreine  points  of  the 
mountains  of  Khassia,  and  is  connected  with  the 
heights  behind  Tiikkala,  is  surrounded  by  Hell  tote 
walls  of  considerable  extent.  A  church  crowns 
the  summit,  and  there  is  another  in  ruins  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  The'  plabe  is  called  Kardhiki, 
and  still  gives  title  to  one  of  the  sufiragan  bishop* 
rics  of  the  province  of  Larissa.  In-  the  interval 
between  our  road  and  the  ruins  is  a  small  lake^ 
which  yields  an  'abundance  of  fish. 

An  opening  in  the  hills,  not  seen  from  Trikkala, 
now  discovers  itself,  through  which  the  Salamtria 
flows,  and  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Pelium  makes 
its  appearance.  Our  road,  on  turning  towards  the 
opening,  approaches  the  hills  on  the  left,  and  at  2 
brings  us  to  Kolokot6 j  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  a  rooky  insulated  height  not  far  from  the  hills, 
and  about  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pencitis.  Immediately  above  the  village 
are  some  remains  of  a  Hellenic  wall  of  rude  and 
antique  construction,  which  inclosed  only  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  hill,  together  with  a  small  space  down 
the  side; '  On  the  top  of  all  is  a  modern  tower  in 
ruins.  A  little  before  Kolokot6  our  road  touched 
the  bank  of  the  small  stream  which  4ows  through 
Trikkala:  it  is  narrow,  in  most  parts  deep j  and 
moves  so  slowly  that  the  current  is  visible  only  in 
particular  places.  From  Kolokot6  we  pass  over  a 
paved  road,  between  the  rocky  height  of  the  Pale6- 
kastro  and  a  marsh  on  the  right,  which  is  fed  by 
some  springs  issuing  from  under  the  rocks,  and 
then  cross  a  bay  or  recess  of  the  plain  between 
the   hill   of  Kolokoto   and   those   of  the  district 
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of  Khasaii.  At  3.10  Great  and  Little  Tjigot6,  or 
Tjighioti,  orTjaiori',  are  on  the  left;  and  to  the 
northward  of  the  latter  Grisano,  or  Gritziano*,  above 
which  are  a  large  church,  and  the  ruined  walls  of 
a  considerable  town,  apparently  of  the  time  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  To  the  right,  at  the  same 
time,  a  round  insulated  hill,  situated  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Salam- 
vria  as  Tzighioti  is  from  the  left,  is  rendered  very 
conspicuous  by  the  ruined  walls  of  a  large  Hellenic 
city  inclosing  its  summit  and  face. 

We  now  come  in  sight  of  Zarko,  situated,  like 
Tzighioti,  just  within  a  projection  of  tiie  heights 
which  here  form  with  other  hills  ou  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Salamvria  a  strait  through  which  the 
river  makes  its  way  towards  Larissa.  Having 
crossed  the  plain  which  extends  to  the  left  to  Gri- 
sano and  the  hills  of  Khassia,  we  arrive  at  3.45  at 
Zarko,  a  town  of  350  houses,  built  of  a  coarse  gra^ 
nite  from  the  adjacent  hills,  and  which  forms  with 
Tjighioti  an  agaUk  of  Makhtar  Paahi,  who,  besides 
the  royal  revenue  of  the  two  villages,  receives  an 
annual  contribution  as  an  exemption  from  the 
quartering  of  Albanian  soldiers.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  Tatirs,  or  persons  travelling  with  im- 
perial firmahns,  or  with  buyurdis  of  Aljr  or  Mukh- 
t&r,  the  proestos  has  built  two  apartments  adjoining 
his  house,  in  one  of  which  I  take  up  my  abode  for 
the  night.  The  proestos  himself  is  now  in  prison 
at  loannina,  whither  he  was  carried  by  Aiy  when 
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this  primate  had  allowed  the  thieves  to  infest  the 
country  around  Zarko,  and  had  been  on  good  terms 
with  them.  Zarko  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  cotton, 
which  in  good  years  produces  1000  fortomata  of 
picked  cotton,  in  a  state  fit  for  spinning.  Each 
fortonia  is  of  twenty  okes,  and  requires  ninety- 
three  okes  of  cotton  from  the  field.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fertility  of  these  plains,  cultivation  is  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  ;  the  remainder 
supplies  only  winter  pasture  to  sheep  and  cattle. 
Cotton  is  almost  the  only  agricultural  production 
of  this  place,  and  a  bad  cotton-year  is  starvation  to 
Zarko.  It  is  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Kardhiki',  who  is  now  at  Constantinople. 

Nov.  19. — At  8.30  we  begin  to  turn  the  point 
of  the  mountain  of  Zarko,  and  entering  the  boghaz 
or  strait  already  mentioned,  through  which  the 
Salamvria  flows,  arrive  in  twenty  minutes  upon  the 
hank  of  the  river.  The  water  being  now  low,  and 
fordable  in  many  places,  we  leave  on  the  right  the 
iropoc,  where  at  other  times  the  river  is  passed  by  a 
boat,  and  continue  to  follow  the  left  bank.  At  9.45 
there  is  an  interval  of  only  a  mile  and  a  half  between 
the  hills  on  either  side.  Here  a  rocky  advanced 
height  on  the  right  bank  preserves  the  ruins  of  a 
Hellenic  wall,  which  incloses  the  summit  together 
with  the  slope  towards  the  river,  and  contains  within 
the  ancient  inclosure  some  remains  of  a  smaller  and 
more  modern  castle.  Ten  minutes  farther,  we  ford 
the  Salamvria,  which  flows  with  a  slow  current 
over  a  bed  formed  of  a  mixture  of  mould  and 
fine  sand,  resembling  the  deposit  of  the  Nile;  the 
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depth  in  the  deepest  part  is  about  four  feet.  But  the 
dry  autumn  has  made  the  river  lower  and  less  rapid 
than  usual.  In  proceeding,  the  village  of  Alifaka 
is  a  mile  on  tlie  right,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
height  of  the  Paleokastro,  from  whence  the  hills 
on  that  side  take  a  southerly  direction.  We  now 
orosa  the  plain  to  Ldrissa,  along  the  chord  of  a 
large  arch  formed  by  the  Salamvria  :  the  river 
however  does  not,  throughout  this  distance,  flow 
through  the  great  plain,  but  first  passes  in  a  north- 
erly direction  through  a  valley  included  between  a 
continuation  of  the  Zarko  range  of  hills,  and  a 
rocky  ridge  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  formft  the 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Larissa  to  the  westward. 
The  river  then  emerges  into  the  plain  two  hours  to 
the  westward  of  Larissa,  at  a  narrow  opening  be- 
tween the  northern  extremity  of  the  last-mentioned 
rid^ie  and  the  southern  end  of  ;i  root  of  Mount 
Olympus,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  Turnovo,  two 
hours  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  opening.  After 
passing  the  city,  the  river  makes  a  remarkable 
tnrn  to  the  northward  before  it  arrives  at  Tempe. 
As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  opening  of  Alifaka, 
Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Peltum,  were  displayed  before 
us  in  all  their  magnificence.  Ossa,  with  its  woody 
slopes  and  its  conical  peak  now  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountains 
in  Greece,  and  is  well  contrasted  in  character  with 
the  broad  majesty  of  its  neighbour.  The  lower 
sides  of  Olympus  are  well  wooded,  but  the  summit 
presents  a  wide  extent  of  a  bare  Hght-coloured 
rock,  which  has  very  little  snow  on  this  side, 
though  it  is  evidently  the  highest  of  the  mountains 
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which  surround  Thessaly,  and  probably  the  highest 
in  Greece. 

From  the  ford  of  Alifaka,  as  far  as  Thuniai,  we 
cross  an  nncultivated  plain,  with  a  soil  resembling 
that  of  Egypt.  Thumai  is  on  the  rise  of  a  low 
ridge  which  projects  into  the  plain  from  the  hills 
on  the  right.  It  consists  of  twenty  or  thirty  families, 
with  one  Turkish  house.  Having  halted  here  from 
10.50  to  12.40,  we  cross  a  slight  elevation,  upon 
which  are  two  or  three  other  small  tjiftlik  villages, 
and  descend  again  into  the  lowest  level  where  the 
town  of  Larissa',  surmounted  by  more  tliau  twenty 
minarets,  displays  itself  in  front.  Having  traversed 
some  gardens  and  vineyards,  where  the  Salamvria 
flows  at  a  small  distance  on  the  left,  we  enter  the 
town  at  2.45,  and  at  3  arrive  at  the  serai  or  ttoXoti 
of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneius.  The  palace,  togetlier  with  the 
adjoining  cathedral,  which  is  remarkable  neither 
for  its  size  or  decorations,  is  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
serving  in  some  measure  as  a  protection  from 
Turkish  insult.  The  upper  story  commands  a  noble 
view  of  the  Larisstp  campus  opimte,  surrounded  by 
Osea,  Oli/mpm,  and  the  Perrhfphian  hills.  Imme- 
diately above  the  metropolis,  the  river  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches,  300  feet  in  length, 
faced  with  large  squared  stones,  and  having  a  road- 
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way  which,  very  unlike  that  of  the  narrow  Albauian 
bridges,  is  wide  enough  for  two  carriages :  the  pters 
which  terminate  below  in  spurs,  are  pierced  with 
Saracenic  arches,  curved  and  pointed. 

Larissa,  though  standing  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  plain,  and  subject  to  excessive  heat  in  summer, 
is  not  considered  unhealthy,  which  is  ascribed  to 
its  being  unconfined  by  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  therefore  always  well  ventilated ;  neverthe- 
less, as  in  the  generality  of  Greek,  towns,  the 
autumn  is  seldom  unattended  with  some  degree  of 
eickness  and  mortality.  Although  the  plain  im- 
mediately around  is  as  dry  and  dusty  in  the  sum- 
mer months  as  Egypt  in  June,  there  is  a  marshy 
space  to  the  norlh-east,  caused  by  an  inundation 
from  the  river  in  winter,  where  the  water  is  never 
quite  absorbed  by  the  sun.  The  exhalations  from 
thence,  and  the  cold  air  which  descends  at  night 
from  the  mountains,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce 
some  degree  of  disease,  when  after  the  termination 
of  the  Etesian  breezes,  that  stagnation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere prevails,  which  throughout  Greece  is  pre- 
valent from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
autumnal  rains. 

Since  we  have  crossed  the  Pindus  the  weather 
has  been  perfectly  serene,  with  a  slight  breeze  from 
the  north  or  north-east,  and  a  sharp  frost  every 
night,  yielding  at  an  early  hour  to  the  power  of 
the  sun.  While  deluges  were  falling  on  the  western 
side  of  that  chain  of  mountains,  Thessaly  was  suf- 
fering from  drought,  and  the  land  is  now  so  parched 
that  the  peasants  cannot  sow  :  it  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  that  in 
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general  there  is  a  sufHciency  of  moisture  to  make 
the  light  rich  mould  of  Thessaly  the  most  produc- 
tive soil  in  Greece.  A  beautiful  autumnal  season 
generally  follows  the  equinoctial  rains,  and  con- 
tinues with  short  intermissions  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  while  in  Epirus  the  same  kind  of  weather 
occurs  only  at  intervals,  wliich  after  the  beginning 
of  November  are  both  short  and  rare.  The  soft- 
ness of  the  Thessalian  climate,  compared  with  that 
of  Epirus,  seems  to  have  had  its  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  more  cheerful 
and  civil  than  those  to  the  west  of  the  Pindus, 
although  living  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  the 
most  grinding  oppression. 

Finding  the  Mitropoli  too  much  like  a  Turkish 
kiosk  for  the  present  season,  and  that  the  inmates, 
although  bearing  the  sounding  titles  of  TrpwroaiivicA- 
Xoci  oiKovo/ioc,  and  itpoZiaKovoQ,  are  too  ignorant  of 
every  thing  beyond  their  walls  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  my  inquiries,  I  procure,  not  without 
some  difficulty,  an  apartment  at  the  house  of 
Kyr  P.,  a  medical  practitioner.  But  I  have  reason 
to  regret  the  change  of  lodging.  Though  a  native 
of  the  place,  my  host  knows  very  little  about  it, 
and  thinks  only  of  turning  my  occupation  of  his 
apartment  to  his  own  benefit.  He  proceeds  in  this 
manner  :  according  to  custom,  the  town  undertakes 
to  entertain  the  Vezir's  musafir,  and  to  supply  him 
with  a  taim  of  meat,  bread,  wood,  oil,  and  candles. 
The  iatrus  having  taken  this  <luty  upon  himself, 
soon  begins  to  complain  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sucli  commodities  (in  Larissa  of  all  placets 
in  Greece),    aud  gives  various  ingenious  reasons 
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for  it,  until  at  length,  to  avoid  starvation,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  our  own  purchases,  and  to  enter- 
tain our  entertainer  and  his  whole  family,  who  will 
make  his  own  charges  as  soon  as  I  am  gone,  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  possibility  of  a  refer- 
ence for  the  truth  of  them.  Among  the  great 
number  of  petty  inconveniences,  which  put  the 
traveller's  patience  to  trial  in  these  countries,  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  contributing  occasionally 
to  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  and  of  abetting 
the  oppression  and  roguery  of  the  higher,  is  that 
which  is  most  mortifying.  Last  winter  Kyr  A., 
the  hodja-bashi  of  loannina,  after  starving  my 
friend  M,  and  his  suite  for  several  days,  charged 
the  town  at  the  rate  of  sixty  piastres  a  day  for  their 
maintenance. 

Mr.  P.  asserts,  that  there  are  8000  Turkish  fami- 
lies in  Li'irissa,  instead  of  which  probably  they  do 
not  much  exceed  half  that  number.  There  are  300 
or  400  Jewish  houses,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
among  the  richest  of  European  Turkey,  and  about 
400  Greek.  Formerly,  there  were  many  Armenian 
families,  but  the  greater  part  have  had  the  wisdom 
to  withdraw  to  places  where  the  Christians  can 
pursue  their  trades  in  greater  security.  The  Arme- 
niaus  are  the  most  prudent,  crafty,  and  knowing, 
of  all  the  Ghiaurs  of  the  Levant,  and  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  the  best  situations.  They  are 
industrious,  always  intent  on  gain,  and  far  more 
profound  knaves  than  the  Greeks,  whoEie  flighty 
and  inconstant  tempers  render  it  difficult  for  them 
to  attend  to  any  fixed  plans,  and  who,  amidst  all 
their  roguery  and  deceit,  are  capable  of  liberal  and 
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disinterested  actions,  and  have  a  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  mental  improvement,  which  is  very  rarely 
found  among  the  Armenians  of  Turkey. 

Nov.  20. — Larissa,  like  the  generality  of  the 
sites  of  Greece,  which  have  been  continually  in- 
habited, preserves  few  remains  of  Hellenic  times. 
The  circumference  is  less  than  three  miles,  one 
fourth  of  which  is  contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  there  is  a  grove  of  elms 
and  white  poplars.  The  remainder  of  the  town  is 
surrounded  by  hillocks,  and  at  intervals  by  lai^e 
spaces  covered  with  Turkish  tomb-stones.  Among 
these  cemeteries  is  found  almost  all  that  now  re- 
mains above  groimd  of  the  ancient  Larissa,  con- 
sisting of  plain  quadrangular  stones,  fragments  of 
columns  mostly  fluted,  and  a  great  number  of 
ancient  cippi  and  sepulchral  stelse,  all  uow  serving 
for  Turkish  tomb-stones.  In  many  instances  a 
sepulchral  stone  with  a  Gireek  inscription  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  Turkish  grave,  without  any 
Turkish  inscription  now  apparent,  so  that  many  a 
Mehmet  or  Mustafa  is  reposing  under  the  name  of 
an  Aristomachns  or  Cassander.  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  examine  thoroughly  all  the  burying  grounds, 
but  a  person  who  had  the  patience,  and  the  good 
fortune  to  do  so  vrithout  insult,  for  the  Turks  of 
Larissa  are  very  insolent,  might  possibly  fiud  some- 
thing interesting  among  the  inscriptions.  Almost 
all  those  I  saw  were  simple  /iviiftara.  In  the  wall  of 
the  metropolitan  church  is  a  register  of  the  names 
of  certain  freed  men  and  women,  who  had  each  paid 
a  slater  to  the  city  upon  the  occasion  of  their  liber- 
ation.    The  marble  is  incomplete,    and   contains 
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only  tbe  names  of  seven  persons  who  had  been  the 

slaveB  ot  one  Marcus  Afrius'. 

Larissa  is  the  most  Ottoman  town  in  Greece  to 
the  southward  of  Saloniki,  having  been  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  Turks  ever  siiice  the  conquest  of 
this  part  of  the  country  previously  to  that  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  then  received  the  name  of  Yeni- 
dheher,  which  is  still  the  official  appellation. 
When  Mahomet  IV.  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Candia,  he  made  this  place  his  residence,  and 
here  Dr.  Brown,  au  EngUsh  traveller,  found  him 
in  the  year  16f)9.  The  doctor  relates,  that  the 
Sultan  encamped  during  a  part  of  that  summer 
upon  Mount  Olympus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat 
and  malaria  of  Larissa,  but  that  the  cold  of  the 
mountain  was  fatal  to  many  of  bis  followers.  As 
an  instance  of  the  daring  character  of  Mahomet, 
Brown  states,  that  he  killed  one  of  his  Bnest  horses 
in  an  attempt  to  ride  up  the  peak  of  Kissavo',  (the 
summit  of  Ossa.)  Although  Yenisheher,  in  civil 
and  military  arrangement,  is  subordinate  to  Tir- 
haia  (Trikkala),  which  gives  name  to  a  liva  or 
district  of  the  eyalet  or  province  of  Rumili,  it  has 
like  many  other  places  in  Turkey,  a  jurisdiction 
separate  from  its  district,  the  judicial  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Molld,  who  is 

'  'Ayadij  rvx^-     Hnpa  Aou-  'HpaxXiuy,    Xapira,    Srparwi', 

aovTtriov  'OvifaiiiOvTOuTa(ilov  'lovKourZa.  —  V.       Inscripdon 

r4c  xoXcuc  riir   iivripay  ii,d-  No,  13. 

^it»v>',  t>'Eyf)a'^0iT 'IrirocpBTi^p,  '  The  doctor  seems  to  have 

avaypaf4     tnttkivQtpuBivTuff  mistaken  Kissavo  for  a  part  of 

hSutKVTiiiv    roiic     <n-ar«pac     rp  Olympus;   it  is  possible,  there- 

irdXd.  Mapi.'oi' 'A^p'ou.  TiXia-  fore,  that  Mahomet's  camp  may 

^po£,      'AyaOi'i,      Kavaarepa,  have  been  upon  Oiia. 
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appointed  like  the  pash4s  every  year  at  the  Kurban 
Bairam,  and  whose  maintenance  being  assigned 
upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  liva  of  Trikkala,  has 
given  to  that  portion  the  name  of  the  MoUalik.  The 
civil  power  at  Larissa  is  divided  among  several  rich 
Beys  styled  the  Ayans :  the  chief  is  Abdim,  who  pos- 
sessing a  large  portion  of  the  Pelasgic  plain,  has  no 
reason  to  envy  the  precarious  fortune  of  any  vezir  in 
the  empire.  There  are  several  other  Turks  here 
with  good  landed  properties,  but  in  general  their 
expences  in  arms,  horses,  furniture,  and  women, 
oblige  them  in  a  few  years  to  cheat  the  Christian  or 
Jewish  trader,  or  to  oppress  the  farmer  so  much  by 
forced  contributions  of  produce,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
migrate  elsewhere,  and  to  leave  the  estate  unpro- 
ductive, for  want  of  cultivation.  In  the  tjiftliks  of 
the  surrounding  plains  the  peasant  generally  re- 
ceives half  the  crop  for  his  labour,  he  supplying 
the  seed,  but  the  farming-stock  belonging  to  the 
landlord.  In  any  other  country  this  would  leave 
enough  for  the  farmer ;  but  such  is  the  conduct  of 
the  Turks,  that  the  Greeks  are  continually  mi- 
grating, chiefly  to  the  districts  of  loniaj  governed 
by  the  family  of  Kara-osman-oglu ;  in  return, 
Turkish  peasants  from  Asia  Minor  have  settled  on 
some  of  the  Larisssean  farms,  and  have  been  able 
to  live  better  than  the  Greeks,  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  kharatj,  and  some  impositions 
to  which  the  Greeks  alone  are  liable.  Some  of 
the  grievances  to  which  both  the  townsmen  and 
peasants  are  subject  are  owing  to  the  Vezir  Aly, 
who,  as  Pasha  of  Trikkala  and  Superintendant  of 
the   Dervents,    considers   himself    privileged   fre- 
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quently  to  vtsit  Lariaaa,  when  it  is  well  ucderstood 
that  he  expects  a  large  gratuity,  and  will  not  de- 
part without  it.  He  generally  finds  some  excuse 
also  for  carrying  away  with  him  some  Jew  or 
Greek,  to  be  kept  in  prison  until  he  has  extorted 
a  sum  of  money  from  him.  The  Greeks  afford 
him  little  plunder,  being  generally  poor.  The 
most  flourishing  trade  seems  to  be  that  of  phy- 
siciai),  of  whom  there  are  several  at  Larissa ;  at 
Trikkala,  the  favourite  abode  of  iEscnlapins,  there 
was  not  one.  The  expression  tKaXaaQtiKt  o  Kna/zov, 
(the  world  is  ruined),  so  common  all  over  Greece, 
is  repeated  here  loudly,  not  less  by  the  Turks 
than  bv  tlie  Greeks,  They  allude  to  the  increas- 
ing poverty,  and  to  the  excessive  rise  in  the  price 
of  provision,  and  every  necessary  of  life  within 
the  last  few  years,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  families.  Its  causes  are  the  necessitiee  of 
the  Porte,  the  progressive  debasement  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  extortion  of  local  governors,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  part  of  the  country  the  destruction 
of  industry  consequent  upon  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  A15'  Pash4,  his  wars,  his  progresses,  his 
arbitrary  demands,  and  the  forced  maintenance  of 
his  Albanian  soldiers. 

The  Greeks  being  in  that  small  proportion  at 
Larissa  which  I  have  stated,  are  ill-treated  when- 
ever any  affair  in  which  a  Turk  is  concerned  is 
brought  before  the  kad^.  Not  many  days  ago,  a 
Greek  entering  the  town  with  an  ass-load  of  char- 
coal, from  one  of  the  mountains  which  supply 
Larissa,  was  killed  by  a  Turk,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  latter  wished  to  have  the  char- 
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coal,  while  the  Greek  insisted  upon  carrying  it  to 
the  market,  where  he  was  more  sure  of  being  paid 
for  it.  As  the  poor  Greek  had  no  friends  ready 
with  the  proper  compliment  for  the  kady,  and 
none  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  mur- 
der, and  who  were  chiefly  Turks,  were  able  or 
willing  to  swear  that  he  saw  the  Turk  point  the 
pistol  or  pull  the  trigger,  the  kadj'  declared  there 
was  a  want  of  evidence,  and  discharged  the  prisoner. 
As  three  Christian  witnesses  are  only  considered 
equal  to  one  Turk,  there  is  little  chance  of  justice 
for  the  Christian  at  the  Turkish  tribunal.  Where 
Christians  only  are  concerned,  the  Turkish  law 
seldom  interferes,  except  in  criminal  cases,  leaving 
the  affair  to  the  bishop  or  hodjabashi.  The  Greeks 
nevertheless  not  unfrequently  carry  their  disputes 
to  tlie  mekheme,  though  they  generally  have  reason 
to  repent  it. 

Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  the  Jews  are 
less  oppressed,  unless  perhaps  when  by  some  im- 
prudence they  allow  it  to  be  suspected  that  they 
are  wealthy,  and  thus  excite  extortion.  The  pre- 
ference of  the  Turks  for  the  Jews  does  not  arise 
from  any  respect  for  this  people,  whom  they  hold 
in  extreme  contempt,  but  because  they  have  no 
fears  from  the  Jews,  while  they  consider  the 
Christians  as  the  natural  allies  of  their  European 
enemies,  by  whom  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  destined 
to  be  overthrown,  and  the  MusuJman  faith  to  be 
destroyed.  The  Jews  moreover  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  Turks  as  being  ardent  haters  of  the 
Greeks.  At  Larissa  they  speak  Spanish,  in  com^ 
men  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  whose  ances' 
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tors  migrated  tn  this  couDtry  in  great  numbers, 
when  expelled  (rom  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. Benjamin  of  Tadela,  in  his  journey  through 
Greece,  three  centuries  earlier,  did  not  pass  through 
Larissa,  so  that  we  remain  uninformed  whether  any 
Jews  then  inhabited  this  city. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rich  plain  which  lies  be- 
tween Lajissa  aud  Mount  Olifmpus  ift  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  Turks  cultivating  their  own  lands  and 
employed  almost  entirely  in  agriculture.  They  are 
descendants  of  the  earliest  Turkish  settlers,  and  by 
the  Greeks  are  called  Koniaridhes  \  a  name  as  old 
probably  as  the  eleventh  century,  when  Iconium 
was  the  seat  of  Turkish  power,  and  when  Turkish 
anxiliaries  were  employed  by  Alexius  Comaenus 
in  Thessaly  against  the  Normans :  though  their 
permanent  settlement  in  this  country  cannot  be 
attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  14th  cen- 
tury, after  their  conquest  of  Adrianople.  Some  of 
the  Kooiaric  villages,  which  are  about  twenty  in 
number,  are  situated  towards  Mount  Osaa,  and 
others  to  the  southward  of  Larisaa.  The  larger  are 
divided  into  several  makhalas,  and  the  whole  Ko- 
niaric  population  is  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
thousand. 

Nov.  22. — From  Larissa  to  Fersala. — The  great 
plain  of  Lower  Thessaly,  or  Pelasgiotis,  of  which 
Larissa  is  still  the  chief  city,  extends  from  the 
mountains  Titanu  and  Osaa  to  Peiium,  and  the 
branches  of  Otkrys,  interrupted  only  by  a  moun- 
tain of  no  great  height  now  called  Karadagh,  or  in 
Greek  Mavrovuni,  which,  by  means  of  an  inferior 
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ridge  not  far  north  of  Fersala,  is  united  with  the 
heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salamvria,  which 
separate  the  Pelasgic  plains  from  the  equally  ex- 
tensive levels  of  Upper  Tltessaly,  which  constituted 
the  ancient  divisions  named  Thessaliotis  and  His- 
tifeotis.  The  ridge  to  the  north  of  Fersala,  al- 
though the  lowest  of  all  the  heights  around  these 
plains,  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  from  Larissa 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  ;  and  one  point  in  it, 
which  lies  nearly  in  a  line  between  Larissa  and 
Fersala,  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  several  tall 
cypresses  round  the  tomb  of  a  Turkish  sheikh  or 
saint.  The  road  begins  to  rise  very  gradually  to 
this  ridge,  from  a  point  not  far  from  Larissa ;  so 
that  between  Zarko  and  Larissa  the  lowest  level  is 
narrow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  though  very 
extensive  on  the  left.  Below  Larissa  the  lowest 
level  widens  on  the  right  bank  towards  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ossa,  and  here  is  the  inundation  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  ;  it  is  called  Karatjair, 
and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  ancient  Nessonis 
wliich  Strabo  has  described  as  "  a  lake  in  the 
Larisseea,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
river'."  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  lake  in  the 
Thessalian  plains,  except  that  of  Karla,  which 
seems  from  its  position  to  accord  equally  well  with 
the  ancient  Boebeis. 

'    Aapuraaloi    wXijoioc    fiiv  rij  JievaiurlSt,  cit   l^r   uiripirXu- 

oUovvrti:  roii  Uifvttot',  ytiTyiiv-  t^iav  6  Trorufiac  dfr/ptiTo  rt  rijt 

Tit   ?  iKiivotg  (»c.  Peirhiebia)  dpoaifiou      rowc      Aapioaaiovs' 

i-eii6[uvtu  Si  ra  liiSaiftoviaraTa  liW  vorrpof  jrapa'jfiifiaaii'  irij- 

fji'pq   rwv   wiiiaiy,    tX^c    ei   ri  ruipBuiaav   Aapnraalni..-—fitTti- 

o^ipa   KoiXoy   Tf>0{  r^    \ifivii  bo,  p,  440. 
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From  the  point  where  the  road  begins  to  rise,  as 
far  as  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  Sheikh,  the 
whole  country  has  a  gently  undulated  surface,  and 
consists  of  a  fertile  soil,  which,  though  well  culti- 
vated around  several  small  villages,  has  far  the 
largest  portion,  particularly  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  covered  with 
thonis.  The  cultivated  land  is  ploughed  but  not 
yet  sown.  The  other  parts  furnish  an  excellent 
pasture  to  the  sheep,  which  are  driven  here  in 
great  iiurabcrs  in  winter  from  the  raouDtains 
around  Thessalv.  All  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  just  mentioned  I  take  to  have  been  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Crannonii,  more  anciently  named 
Ephyrsei ',  the  extent  of  whose  pastures  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  allusion  made  by  Theocritus  to  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  possessed  by  the  Sco- 
patlit'^,  one  of  the  leading  families  of  Crannon. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  half  we  halt  for 
dinner  at  a  fountain ;  and  proceeding  at  12.40, 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  Sheikh  at  a 
little  after  2.  The  only  trees  I  have  seen  on  the  route 

■  Pindar.    Pytb.    10.  v.  85.     Strabo,  p.  442.     Stephu.  in 

'  DoXXoi  Si  ^OTraSatati'  iXavy6fiiyoi  irori  aaaiy 
M69\ot  <fiy  xipauiaiy  ifivnijaayTO  jiotaai. 
Mvfx'a  S"  dfiirilioy  Kpafut-tov  iySiaaaKoy 
noifiiytc  iKXpiTa  [lijXa  fi\o£civoi(r(  Kpiuvfaic. 

Theocr.  Id.  16.  v.  36. 

Scopas   was    son   of   Creon  band  of  the  dftugbt«r  of  Cleii- 

and  Ecbeciatia.  tbenes  of    Sicyon. — Herodot. 

Diactoridea,  one  of  the  Sco-  1.  6,  c.  127. 
padee,  wan    a    suitor  for  the 
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are  wild  pears  and  dwarf  oaks,  the  latter  of  which 
cover  a  large  tract  of  llie  uncultivated  downs,  and 
are  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  though  exactiv  re- 
semhling  the  common  oak,  and  still  bearing  both 
leaves  and  acorns.  The  road  crosses  tlie  ridge  at 
a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  Sheikh,  and  at  the  sum- 
mit opens  upon  an  extensive  prospect,  but  which 
is  not  seen  to-day  to  advantage  on  account  of  the 
cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere.  On  a  clear  day  it 
commands  the  greatest  part  of  Thessaly,  included 
within  the  renowned  barriers  of  Olympus,  Ossa, 
Pelium,  Othrys,  and  Pindus.  Pelium,  however, 
particularly  its  southern  part,  is  considerably 
hidden  by  Mount  Karadagh.  We  look  down 
immediately  upon  the  valley  of  the  Ertipcus,  and 
the  scene  of  the  great  victory  which  gave  the 
world  to  Cfesar.  It  is  bounded  on  the  other 
side  by  a  range  of  mountains  branching  from 
Othrys,  the  summit  of  which  is  seen  above  them 
to  the  south-eastward.  The  town  of  Fersala  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  immediately  opposite  to 
us.  To  the  right,  the  extensive  plain,  watered 
by  the  Enipevs,  Apidanusy  and  Peneius,  is  spread 
at  the  foot  of  the  Agrafiotiko,  or  great  snowy  range 
of  'Agrafa.  llie  ridge  of  the  Sheikh,  which  has  a 
rise  almost  imperceptible  on  the  north,  elopes 
rapidly  into  the  PharsaVuin  valley,  leaving  on  the 
descent  the  village  of  Tataris  a  little  to  the  right. 
Several  other  Turkish  villages  occupy  the  valley 
as  well  as  the  hills  on  either  side.  At  2.23  we 
enter  the  level,  and  at  2.65  ford  the  Fersaliti,  as 
the  Greeks  now  call  the  Enipeua,  just  below  a 
handsome  bridge  of  seven  arches,  which  shows  that 
12 
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the  river  is  Bometimes  formidable,  though  now 
narrow,  clear,  and  about  two  feet  deep,  flowing 
with  a  slow  current ;  from  thence,  crossing  some 
open  corn-land  we  enter  Fersala  at  3.30. 

Fersala,  called  Tjataltje  by  the  Turks,  and  often 
by  the  Greeks  ',  covers  the  foot  of  a  height,  some- 
what detached  from  the  rest  of  the  range,  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Mnipeiis  to  the  southward, 
and  having  a  natural  citadel  formed  by  a  tabu- 
lar summit  which  is  encircled  by  a  low  precipice 
of  rock.  The  town  contains  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  inhabited  liouses,  and  many  others 
empty :  there  are  five  or  six  mosques,  and  the 
population  is  entirely  Turkish,  except  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  town  to  the  east  and  west,  which 
are  inhabited  by  Greek  artisans,  and  keepers  of 
shops  in  the  bazar,  or  by  zevghites*,  who  cultivate 
the  Turkish  lands  in  the  iimnediate  neighbouriiood 
of  the  town.  Our  konak  is  at  a  shopkeeper's  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  town, — a  neat  cottage  with 
a  plastered  floor,  well  furnished  with  mats  and 
other  stromata  *,  and  having  a  yard  which  contains 
a  stable  and  a  good  provision  of  fire-wood. 


*  XTpiifiuTa :  mats,  carpets, 
ciuhiona,  and  mattreBses,  co- 
vered with  carpets  or  cloth, 
and  some  times  with  coatlystuffs 
made  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk  ; 
wiih  \\w  u\i-Lpti(ia,  in  short,  of 
i\  !■  lable  used  onlyfor 
rnmiitn  .-ire  the  entire 


furniture  of  an  Oriental  apart- 
ment, Berring  for  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  and  bed- 
chamber. The  description  of 
Aristophanes  (Acham.v.  1089) 
in  tlic  line  iXiVai,  rparc^at, 
irpocc^aXaia,  arpufiaro,  ehowa 
that  the  Greeks  have  always 
furnished  their  houses  neariy 
in  the  same  manner.    It  is  000 
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Feraala  ia  one  of  the  most  important  military 
positions  in  Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  most  direct  and  central  of  the  passes  which 
lead  from  the  plains  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of 
the  Spercheius  and  Thermopylee.  With  a  view 
to  ancient  warfare,  the  place  had  all  the  best 
attributes  of  a  Hellenic  polis  or  fortified  town  : 
a  hill  rising  gradually  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain, 
defended  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  crowned 
with  a  small  level  for  an  acropolis,  watered  in 
every  part  of  the  declivity  by  subterraneous 
springs,  and  still  more  abundantly  at  the  foot  by 
sources  so  copious  as  to  form  a  perennial  stream. 
With  these  local  advantages,  and  one  of  the 
moat  fertile  plains  in  Greece  for  its  territory, 
Pharsalus  inevitably  attained  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  slates  of  Thessaly,  and  became  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  Greece,  as  its  ruined  walls  still 
attest. 

The  height  which  was  occupied  by  the  Acropo- 
lis, consists  of  two  rocky  tabular  summits,  united 
by  a  lower  ridge.  The  western  summit  is  lower 
than  the  eastern,  and  is  not  above  a  third  of  it  in 
length.  The  entire  Acropolis  was  about  five 
hundred  yards  long,  and  from  one  hundred  to  fifty 
broad,  but  still  narrower  in  the  connecting  ridge, 
where  are  the  remains  of  two  gates  nearly  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one   of  which  led  down    a 


among  the  Greek  luxuries  which      another  powerful  instrument  it 
have  subdued  the  hardy  Turk.      his  coiruptinti. 
The  Americfin  weed  has  been 
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steep  descent  at  the  back  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
other  into  the  city.  On  one  side  of  the  northern 
gateway,  the  ancient  masonry  consists  of  irregular 
masses  of  rock,  having  smaller  stones  in  the  inter- 
vals, as  at  Tiryns ;  but  the  masses  are  not  so  large 
as  some  of  those  in  the  latter  ruin  :  one  measures 
6  feet  7  inches,  by  3.10  by  2.4.  Another  piece 
of  wall  toward  the  eastern  summit  seems  to  be  of 
an  antiquity  not  less  remote.  All  the  other  re- 
mains, both  of  the  town  and  citadel,  are  of  the  kind 
of  masonry  which  was  employed  about  the  time 
when  history  gives  reason  to  believe  that  Phar- 
salus  was  very  populous  4tnd  powerful  ^  There 
is  a  monument,  however,  of  very  early  times  in 
the  middle  of  the  Acropolis,  which  taken  to- 
gether with  the  remnants  of  Cyclopian  walls, 
may  favor  the  opinion  that  this  city  was  the 
capital  of  Phthia  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
It  is  a  subterraneous  construction,  built  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae. 
Below  an  oval  opening,  level  with  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground,  eight  feet  two  inches  long, 
and  six  feet  ten  inches  broad,  eight  courses  of 
stone,  in  all  about  ten  feet  high,  nearly  cubical, 


*  None  but  the  most  opu- 
lent republics  could  maintain 
large  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  for 
this  kind  of  military  force  Phar- 
salus  was  eminent  even  among 
the  Thessalians.    In  the  battle 
ogamela,  the  Pharsalian 
en    (ot    TGiv   ^aparfKiutv 
were  the  most   nume- 

12 


rous,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
cavalry  of  Parmenio ;  and  by 
their  conduct  had  already  saved 
the  right  wing,  before  Alexan- 
der, who  was  diverted  by  its 
danger  from  his  pursuit  of  Da- 
rius, had  arrived.  Arrian,  1.  3, 
c.  11.  15. 
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and  laid  together  as  usual  without  cement,  are  visi- 
ble above  the  rubbish  which  fills  up  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  monument,  In  the  three  or  Coiir  upper 
courses,  each  course  projects  a  little  beyond  the  one 
below  it ;  but  those  below,  as  far  as  they  are  visi- 
ble, have  the  spheroidal  curve  of  the  interior  of  the 
treasury  of  Atreus. 

The  Acropolis  of  Pharsalus  was  replaced  by  a 
castle  of  Roman,  or  Imperial  Greek  tiniL's,  which  is 
now  itself  a  complete  ruin.  It  included  not  only 
the  level  occupied  by  the  Acropolis,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  adjacent  slope  to  the  north,  inclosing 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  ancient  city.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  the  walls  of  this  castle  were  raised  on  the 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  inclosure,  baton  the  slope 
they  were  constructed,  from  the  foundation,  of 
rough  materials  mixed  with  mortar,  though  cased 
in  some  parts  with  squared  blocks  taken  from  the 
more  ancient  ruins :  in  this  part  they  are  tliicker 
even  than  the  Hellenic  walls,  being  not  less  than 
eleven  feet.  In  the  Acropolis  are  two  or  three  cis- 
terns of  the  same  kind  of  masonry  as  the  modern 
castle ;  one  of  these  is  fifty-five  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  broad.  The  summit  of  the  hill  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view,  bounded  to  the  north 
by  Olympus,  and  comprehending  to  the  westward 
all  the  great  plains  of  Ujyper  Thessaly  as  far  as 
Trikkala  and  the  rocks  of  Meteora.  Due  south  is 
seen  a  high  summit  near  Zituni,  between  which 
and  the  ridges  near  Fersala  is  an  elevated  valley, 
containing  the  villages  Kaklidji  and  Tjeutma. 
The  ancient  city  was  near  four  miles  in  circuit, 
VOL.  I.  G  ff  2  ■♦- 
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and  of  the  very  common  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle ;  the  walls  are  traceable  on  the  two  descend- 
ing sides  in  their  entire  extent.  On  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  which  is  very  steep,  and 
naturally  defended  by  a  torrent,  there  are  no 
towers,  nor  even  any  of  those  short  flanks  which 
were  common  among  the  GreeLs  when  towers 
were  not  employed.  Near  the  north-eastern  angle 
a  piece  of  the  ancient  wall,  having  eight  regular 
courses  of  masonry,  now  forms  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  episcopal  church  of  Fersala.  In  few  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  inclosure  so  many  courses 
remain. 

On  the  western  side,  the  walls,  towards  the 
upper  part,  made  a  wide  sweep,  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  crest  of  two  detached  heights,  and 
that  of  a  ridge  which  unites  them.  Between  the 
citadel  and  the  nearest  of  these  two  summits,  which 
is  rocky,  and  rises  almost  to  a  level  with  the  cita- 
del, the  ground  is  hollow,  with  a  gradual  declivity, 
and  is  consequently  weaker  than  in  other  parts  ; 
hence  the  hollow  was  fortified  with  a  second  wall, 
distant  fifty  yards  from  the  outer,  and  having  an 
obtuse  re-entering  angle  in  the  middle.  The  ridge 
which  unites  the  two  heights  just  mentioned  being 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the  double  wall, 
formed  an  additional  security  to  this  weak  point. 
The  northern,  or  lower  wall  of  the  city,  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain,  was  a  mile  in  length;  it  is  trace- 
able only  in  a  few  places,  chiefly  where  excava- 
tions have  been  made  by  modern  masons,  to  take 
away  the  foundations,  and  which  thus  sufficiently 
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show  to  what  we  are  to  attribute  the  disappearance 
of  this  wall.  There  are  still,  however,  some  re- 
mains of  it  above  ground  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  modern  town,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  above  a  pool  and  some  sources  of  water, 
uniting  in  a  permanent  stream,  which,  after  a 
winding  course  through  the  plain,  joins  the  £ni- 
peus,  near  Vashli.  Near  the  pool  are  two  courses 
of  a  tower,  20  feet  square,  from  winch  it  may  be 
judged  that  all  this  northern  front  of  the  town,  on 
account  of  its  being  naturally  the  weakest,  was 
fortified  by  a  chain  of  towers,  although  there  were 
very  few  on  the  western,  and  none  on  the  eastern 
face  of  the  city.  A  few  stones  remaining  in  their 
places  to  the  westward  of  the  springs,  show  that 
the  northern  wall  joined  the  western,  exactly  at 
the  spot  where  the  road  from  the  west  enters  the 
modern  town. 

Besides  the  fountains  which  issue  from  the  rocks 
below  the  town,  in  many  pellucid  streams,  and 
which  were  obviously  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  site  to  the  founders  of  the  city,  the  Pharsalii 
were  supplied  from  sources  on  the  height  by  an 
aqueduct,  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  deep  trough 
in  the  rock,  and  covered  with  large  stones  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side.  At  one  place  I  observed  a 
descent  into  the  conduit  of  several  steps,  and  a 
piece  of  wall  of  a  later  date,  formed  of  tiles  which 
crossed  the  opening.  The  modern  Pharsalians 
supply  the  fountains  of  their  town  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  the  lower  sources  serving  only  for  washing, 
or  to  gratify  the  Turks  in  summer  by  the  coolness, 
the  agreeable  sound  of  the  running  water,  and  the 
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shade  of  the  plane  trees.  In  order  to  enjoy  these 
favorite  luxuries  the  better,  they  have  constructed 
several  kiosks,  in  some  of  which  the  water  issues 
from  the  ground  in  the  building.  The  margins  of 
the  springs  are  bordered  by  squared  blocks,  some 
of  which  were  probably  placed  there  by  the  an- 
cients ;  others  have  been  transferred  from  the 
ruined  walls  to  their  actual  positions  by  the  Turks. 
Many  wrought  stones  are  to  be  seen  in  the  houses, 
steps,  and  pavements  of  the  town,  but  1  can  find 
no  reUcs  of  sculpture,  and  only  one  inscription 
(No.  14),  which  is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the 
Greek  church.  It  was  the  monument  of  Aurelia 
Phila  who  denounces  a  penalty  against  any  one 
who  shall  open  her  tomb,  or  place  another  body 
in  it,  and  is  curious  only  for  its  bad  spelling : 
irapayyiWu   is  written  jropavyfXXi — rtOiivoi,  rfdrfvt — 

Nov.  23. — Having  moved  from  Fersala  at  1.25, 
P.M.  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  pass  through  an 
opening  which  separates  the  ridges  adjoining  to 
the  ancient  site  from  a  north-western  projection 
of  the  same  range,  and  at  2.15  re-enter  the  great 
plain.  The  hills  now  take  a  direction  to  the 
south-west,  as  far  as  Ghynekokastro,  from  whence 
to  the  head  of  the  plain  under  Dhomoko  they 
trend  more  to  the  south.  At  a  distance  of  about 
10  miles  to  the  westward  are  the  lower  heights 
of  'Agrafa  and  behind  them  the  steep  snowy 
mountains  of  that  district.  In  re-entenng  the  plain, 
Vrysia  (Turcic^  Bey  Bunar)  is  a  mile  on  the  left, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  the  village  takes  its  name 

>m  some  very  copious  springs  which  issue  from 
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under  the  rocks  a  little  below  it,  and  form  a  con- 
siderable stream  which  we  cross  by  a  bridge  at 
2.30.  From  hence  the  road  leads  directly  to  the 
point  of  Ghyneko-kastro ',  where  we  arrive  at 
2.55.  All  this  corner  of  the  plain,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  on  the  right,  consists  of  a  fine  turf, 
now  covered  with  sheep  and  cattle,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  patches  of  arable  land,  surround- 
ing some  small  Turkish  villages.  The  soil  seems 
equally  adapted  to  cultivation  or  pasture,  and  as 
the  adjacent  hills  furnish  food  to  the  cattle  in 
summer  when  the  plains  are  parched,  the  country 
well  deserves  the  double  character  conveyed  by 
the  epithets  which  Homer  attached  to  Phtliia '. 

Ghyneko-kastro  is  the  modem  name  of  a  Hel- 
lenic ruin,  standing  upon  an  extremity  of  the 
Phthiotic  ridges ;  remains  of  walls  of  the  third 
order  of  masonry  inclose  the  north-western  face  of 
the  hill,  which  slopes  in  that  direction,  and  sur- 
round also  a  long  narrow  tabular  summit,  which 
was  the  ancient  Acropolis.  At  the  back  the  de- 
scent is  more  rapid,  and  on  that  side  the  wall  and 
towers  of  the  citadel  remain  perfect  to  one  third 
of  their  original  height.  Although  small  compared 
with  Pharsalus,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  After  having  remained  here  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  we  proceed,  and  soon  arrive  in 
sight  of  Dhomuko,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  which  here  closes  the  plain.    Half  an  hour 

'   VvviUKii-Kairrpoy. 
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beyond  Ghyneko-kastro  we  pass  some  sources  on  tbe 
right  side  of  the  road ;  and  on  the  left  a  ruined 
mosque  standing  on  a  height.  Here  is  an  extensive 
Turkish  burying-ground,  in  which  one  of  the 
tomb-stones  is  an  ancient  Greek  statue  of  a  female, 
wanting  tbe  head.  FrouQ  the  mosque  we  cross 
direct  towards  Dhomoko,  which  does  not  lie  ex- 
actly above  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  but  rather 
towards  the  'Agrafa  side,  and  in  one  hour  and  25 
minutes  from  the  mosque  reach  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
on  which  the  town  is  situated,  when  leaving  on 
the  left  the  direct  road  to  Zitiini,  we  arrive  at  the 
town  at  5.15,  after  a  tedious  ascent  of  40  minutes, 
rendered  disagreeable  by  tbe  rain,  and  difficult 
by  tbe  slippery  path,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
wretched  cattle.  Dhomoko '  contains  about  300 
families  and  several  large  houses  :  half  the  inha- 
bitants are  Greek  and  ha!f  Turks.  The  situation 
resembles  that  of  Dhimitzana  in  the  Morea,  stand- 
ing upon  the  two  sides  and  crest  of  a  ridge  in  a 
very  lofty  situation.  In  the  menzil  road,  which 
we  quitted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  a  large 
khan,  on  one  side  of  which  a  copious  spring  and 
pool  of  water  supplies  canals,  which  after  turn- 
ing several  mills  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  are 
collected  into  a  small  stream  flowing  to  join  the 
others  of  similar  origin,  which  we  have  this  day 
passed.  The  house  in  which  I  lodge  belongs  to 
four  partners '  in  trade,  all  of  whom  have  their 
families  in  the  house. 

Nov.  24. — This  being  Sunday,  the  usual  market 
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day  in  Greece,  a  concourae  of  people  crowd  the 
village,  buying  and  selling  corn,  maize,  and  other 
agricultural  commodities.  There  is  no  want  of 
evidence  to  show  that  Dhomoko  stands  exactly  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Thaumaci,  The  bishop, 
who  is  one  of  the  suffragans  of  Larissa,  is  styled 
o  QavfiaKov  Kai  ZiirovviDu  J  and  Iwo  inscribed  mar- 
bles are  still  preserved,  in  which  the  words  ttoAic 
Oau^Kwv  occur  several  times  '.  Many  Hellenic 
foundations  are  to  be  seen  around  the  town,  though 


roie  tyrvy^^ayovai  rar  iciav  rut- toAi 

rJIv  iTV[i^ip6>Tioy  rg  ir6\u  t^  9av(jiai:Zv) 

)|£  ayT£j(Oficy^  iS(oC,c  rp  xd\ei  rg  Qav/taKuv  Iraiyi-) 
aal  Ti  'ArSpoaOiviy  tirl  r^  rpoatpian  tjv  txC"*'  '■vyx^*'"  ''pot  r^f  irdXij') 
iv  roic  SiuiriirpayfUvOH:  M  abrou  lii-ffptiaijiifiaat,  Kui  i\rai  avTov  r^c  «■'*■) 
Xia»c  t5c  Qavfuxiciiy  wpui,trov  Kni  tiiffyirnv  {tal  u-rapxtiv  ahry,  ira-) 
pd  rSc  TiiXiwc  BavfiaKuir  ra  ri/im  koI  ^iXai'(t(pi.nra  5aa  to'h;  fiXXoic) 
{ihtpyi)Tati,  tik  r6\ciac  vwdpxit  tai  roue  TQyov(e   .... 

idvTl)ypa^v  Toi  i^^/9/iiito(c   ..... 

.      .      .  (tv)  afaypa^^  to  ifi^^iv/io  Kol  to.  itSoyfiva   ,     .      . 


'Ayafl^  Tvx?.  UoXic  6011- 
fiaKiv  iSaiKi  'AyttTTfi  'AypoXfu- 
yos  KaXXifi  vpoievlay,  iirtvo- 
fiiar,  itovXiay,  &<r<^X.tiay,  fy- 
KTTtaty,  oViXiiav  Tarraiy,  icni 
roXffiav  xal  tipavat,  iy  riy 
&wavTa  ')(^p6vol;  col  aifry  irai 
iKyoyoic,  xal  Saa  Tiii(  aXXoif 
«-(nl&ii>iC       wayra-       dpj^iyriiiv 

lipBipia,  Ae ^ava, 

lyyuot   ™S    wpo^yiai;   IIoAu/i- 


fiamiy  iSuKty  Jlip^^  Tiftayo- 
pnu  'H pa tXciiiirf,  S>ti  clicpyir^ 
airras,  Tipo'cyiay,  laoiroXiTilav, 
irtyofilav,  dirvXiay,  cfaijidXnay, 
ivKniaiy,  driXuay  Tayruiy,  Kai 
iroXifiov  cai  cipavac,  xal  airr^ 
Kal  tKydyoii^,  iv  roy  fiTcurn 
j^poyor  sal  oart  rois  aXXoic 
irpo^iroiC  Ttdyra,  dp-^^oyriiiv  .  .  , 

NiKD/ja'xoi',   iyyvoi  Tat 

irpo^yiag    HfOTroXcfios   Eiiqfi- 


'AynOf  Tvxg.     HdXit  6011-  V.  Inacriptioi 
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The  tiituations  of  Pharsalua  and  Thautnaci  being 
determined  witli  certainty,  there  remains  the  great- 
est probability  that  Ghyneko-kastro  is  the  ancient 
Proerna  which  Strabo  names  among  the  towns  of 
Phthiotis,  together  with  Thaumaci  and  Pharsalua ', 
and  which  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  eight  years 
after  the  transaction  just  alluded  to,  was  taken  by 
the  Consul  Acilius,  in  his  way  from  Larissa  to 
Hypata.  On  this  occasion  his  first  march  was  from 
Larissa  to  Crannon.  As  he  advanced,  he  received 
the  submission  of  Pharsalus,  Scotussa,  and  Pherse, 
took  Proerna  and  some  castles  near  it,  but  was 
attacked  as  he  approached  Tliaumaci  from  the 
woods  and  mountains  overhanging  the  pass ;  he 
penetrated  however  to  the  town,  which  had  been 
deserted,  and  the  next  day,  arriving  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Spercheius,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Hypataei'. 

On  quitting  Dhomoko  we  make  a  circuit  of  the 
hill,  and  proceed  by  a  short  descent  into  an  ele- 
vated plain,  which  extends  south-eastward  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Gura,  the  proper  Othrys, 
and  to  the  northward  rises  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
summit  behind  Fersala.  Having  traversed  this 
plain,  we  descend  over  an  uncultivated  tract  into 
the  lower  plain  of  Taukli,  leaving  a  mile  to  the 
right  the  nearest  part  of  the  lake  of  Tankli,  which 

velut  maria  vasci  sic  immenaa  quod    saxo    undique    absduo 

panditur  planities,  ut  subjectos  nipibus    impoaita   est,  —  Liv. 

campoB  terminare  oculis  hauO  I.  32,  c.  4. 

facile  qucas.     Ab  eo  mirnculo  '  Strabo,  p.  434, 

Thaumaci  appellati,  nee  alti-  '  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  1 

tudine    hoIuih   tuta   urbH,    sed 
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occupies  all  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  is  six 
miles  in  circumference.  The  greatest  dimension  of 
the  plain  is  from  east  to  west ;  the  soil  seems  fertile, 
but  is  little  cultivated.  We  cross  it  obliquely  by 
a  road  which  the  rain  of  yesterday  has  rendered 
very  bad,  and  having  reached  the  hills  on  the 
southern  side,  leave  Taukli  ou  the  right,  and  beyond 
it  a  promontory  or  peninsula  in  the  lake,  distant 
two  or  three  miles  from  us,  on  which  are  some 
remains  of  ruined  edifices.  It  is  probably  the 
ancient  Xynia,  for  that  place  gave  name  to  a  lake 
on  the  southern  bordei-s  of  Thessaly,  not  far  from 
the  country  of  the  iEniaues,  who  inhabited  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheius'.  Beyond  the  lake  the 
ground  rises  to  the  hills  of  'Agrafa. 

In  the  plain  of  Taukli  we  joined  the  main  road 
from  Fersala  to  Zitiini,  which  crosses  the  moun- 
tain at  the  back  of  the  former  town,  leaving  the 
summit  on  the  right.  The  heights  of  Taukli  are 
part  of  a  ridge  which  branching  from  die  mountain 
of  Gura,  borders  the  plain  of  the  Spercheius  on  the 
north,  and  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of 
'Agrafa  to  the  west.  Our  passage  over  it  is  in  the 
lowest  part ;  but  there  is  another  pass  to  the  west- 
ward called  the  derveni  of  Karya,  which  leads 
from  Taukli  directly  to  Neopatra.  These  are  the 
two  natural  entrances  into  Thessaly  from  the  south- 
ward ;  and  the  plain  of  Taukli  with  Zitiini,  Dho- 
moko,    and  Fersala,   are   therefore  the  moat  im- 

■  Liv.  1.  32,    c.  13  ;    1.  3S,  Catull.  Conn  63,  v.  287.    Ste- 

c.  3  ;    1.  39,   c.  26.     Polyb.  phauiu  also  mentions  the  lake, 

mp,  Stephon-   Byz.  r.  Xvula.  but    confounds     it    with    the 

Apollodoi.  Argon,  t.  1,  c.  6?.  Bcebias  or  Bcebeis. 


portant  military  positions  of  the  frontier.  Having 
ascended  the  ridge  along  the  side  of  a  gorge  formed 
by  a  small  torrent,  we  arrive  in  two  hours  and 
three  quarters  from  Dhomoko  at  a  derveni,  where 
a  guard  is  stationed  for  the  protection  of  the  pass. 
The  rain  falls  heavily  as  we  proceed,  and  the  road 
is  very  bad,  winding  among  woody  mountains,  but 
without  much  ascent.  This  is  the  Spv^oc  MaXtaioc, 
or  Maliac  forest,  which,  not  long  ago,  was  as  danger- 
oua  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  ancient  times,  but 
which  now,  thanks  to  the  strong  arm  of  Aly  Pasha, 
i.s  acknowledged  to  be  free  even  from  suspicion  ', 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  country  over  which  his 
gnardianship  as  Dervent  Aga  extends.  Anciently 
in  some  part  of  this  forest  stood  the  sepulchral  mo- 
nument of  a  young  man  named  Derxias,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  robbers,  and  whose  epitaph  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Anthologia'.  At  the  end  of 
seventy-five  minutes  from  the  first  derveni  we  pass 
a  second,  wliich,  as  well  as  the  whole  defile,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Furka.  The  road  then 
begins  to  descend  towards  Zituni,  and  soon  brings 
us  in  sight  of  the  plain  of  the  Sperchehis.  From 
the  Furka  to  Zitiini  is  a  distance  of  one  hour,  in  a 
direction  more  easterly  than  before.  After  some 
delay  at  the  entrance  of  Zituni  1  obtain  a  lodging 

*         Eire  Tori  ^tilav  thafiir(\or  Ijy  iroff  itttat 
Kai  wAKiy  ufyj(alay,  i  £tVf,  Oavtiaxlay, 
'Oc  Ipvfioy  "HiaXtaiov  Ayaartlfluy  ttot  tplffiov 

Atpilf,  tv  wOTt  novvof  t\nr  f6\f  oii^  nyai^rZar 
KAtfirit  ixi  Strapray  fiac  iirii-j'/i^ivoi'. 
Anthol.  Jacobs,  vd,  iii.  p.  287.        _ 
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in  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  Greeks,  who  is 
absent,  but  whose  family  is  at  home.  The  house 
is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  generality  of  the 
better  sort  of  Greek  houses  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try :  a  lower  story  serves  chiefly  as  a  stable  and 
storehouse,  the  upper  consists  of  a  row  of  four 
chambers  opening  into  a  wide  gallery,  almost  as 
large  as  Tall  the  other  apartments  together  ;  none  of 
these  has  any  door  or  window  but  into  the  gallery, 
and  within  they  are  black  with  smoke  and  dirt. 
The  walls  of  the  lower  story  are  formed  of  loose 
stones  cemented  with  mud,  those  of  the  upper  of 
sun-baked  bricks,  plastered  and  wiiitewaslied.  In 
few  of  the  houses  are  the  walls  upright,  or  the  floors 
level,  owing  to  the  green  timber  and  loose  masonry, 
which  settle  into  a  distorted  form.  My  konak  is 
an  extreme  example,  and  seems  to  require  only  a 
slight  earthquake,  or  a  strong  euroclydon,  to  crum- 
ble it  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  has,  nevertheless, 
stood  these  forty  years,  and  is  said  to  have  settled 
into  its  present  shape  soon  after  it  was  built. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BIOORAPHY  OF  ALY  PASHA. 

As  poetry  in  a  rude  state  of  society  generally  precedeB  prose, 
as  a  record  of  events,  or  of  the  exploits  of  individuals,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  iind  among  the  Albanians,  that  tlic  actions  of  their 
hero  Aiy,  have  been  committed  to  writing  in  verse.  This  com- 
position, of  which  I  procured  a  copy  in  MS.,  consists  of  about 
4,500  vtIxki  ToXinvol,  and  although  as  barbarous  in  versifica- 
tion, phrase,  and  sentiment,  as  the  manners  which  it  depicts,  is 
probably,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  moat  authentic  memoir  of  the  life 
of  Aly  which  can  be  procured.  The  author  was  a  Musulman 
Albanian,  acquainted  only  with  the  colloqxiial  Greek  of  Albania, 
and  its  borders,  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  Greek  learning, 
and  not  even  able  to  write  his  own  verses.  The  language  of  the 
poem,  therefore,  most  correctly  represents  the  vulgar  dialect  of 
those  countries,  and  may  serve  to  compare  with  that  of  Southern 
Greece,  of  which  an  example  has  been  given  in  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  chap.  viii.  The  work  being  thus  in  more  than  one 
respect  curious,  1  have  been  induced  to  subjoin  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject-matter,  together  with  a  few  extracts  as  speci- 
mens. The  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  consists  in  the  frequent 
use  of  Turkish  words,  which  arises  not  so  much  from  any  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  that  language  possessed  by  the  Mahometans 
of  Greece  and  Albania,  as  from  the  Turkish  manners  and  habits, 
which  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  change  of  religion  a 
the  Albanians.     In  considering  the  poem  as  a  historical  docu- 
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ment,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  as  a  poet  tlie  author 
uses  exaggeration,  and  that  as  a  Muaulman,  he  regards  the 
Christians  as  an  inferior  class,  upon  whom  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  exercised  by  his  hero  are  little  else  tbsn  laudable  proofs 
of  wisdom  and  power.  It  is  natural  that  lie  should  differ  in 
many  of  his  facts  relating  to  the  Suliote  war,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  motives  by  which  be  accounts  for  them,  &om  the  Christian 
historian  of  Suli  and  Parga,  of  whose  work  on  abstract  is  sub- 
joined as  an  additional  note  to  chapter  v.  But  this  is  the  only 
material  difference ;  it  is  certain  that  the  Pasha's  craft  and 
perseverance,  his  riches  and  superior  strength,  bad  gradually 
undermined  tlie  union,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  the  Suliotes, 
had  filled  them  with  suspicions  of  one  another,  and  that  some 
of  them,  tainted  with  avarice,  hod  listened  separately  to  bis 
deceitful  promises,  when  famine  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
completed  that  subjugatioD  which  after  all  might  not  otfaerwiae 
have  been  effected. 

The  poem  begins  without  any  title  or  name  to  It,  thus  : 

1805,  tiocfifipiov  25. 
ISoi  ypQ^oi  Tov  'AX^  iraaia  A^eVrij/jac  to  Oaiiiara  owov  i\ti 
Kafiufiim  ia>e  Ti)y  rcXfium'  toC  2ov\lov : — 
"  Behold  I  write  the  wonders  of  our  master,  Al^  Pasha,  which 
he  has  done  until  the  end  (of  the  affair)  of  Suli." 

Aly  was  the  son  of  Veiy  and  Khonko,  who  had  a  presentiment 
that  if  her  son  should  be  a  male,  he  would  live  long,  and  lay 
down  the  law  from  Tepeleni  to  Edrene  (Adrionople). 

«"  tlirt  ay  tlyai  vcpytKO '  iroXv  6i\ti  ya  f^ffp 
Ar  ii&  irai  aroy  'Evrptvi  vtfa^i '  fle  ya  iiiirg. 

Concerning  the  Pasha's  ancestors,  the  author  remarks  only 
that  Mukht4r,  his  graadlather,  distinguished  himself  at  the  si^;e 
of  Corfu  (in  the  year  1716),  where  he  entered  the  castle  by 
assault,  and  hung  up  his  sword  upon  the  gate. 

Veiy  Pa8h4  being  in  a  dying  state  calls  his  dependents  around 
him,  and  recommends  his  son  to  their  guidance  and  protection, 
during  the  inexperience  of  youth,  lest  he  should  lose  the  revenue 

■  dpaiyuciy.  '  niiim  T.  ordir. 
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of  forty  purses'  accruing  from  the?  district  of  Zag6ri,wliicU  was  h'm 
principal  inheritance. 

ri  i  KoBpTTraaias  ilyai  Smarot,  t!/6v{  riyi  anoTuim, 
Kai  TO  Zayupi  irpafioSti  tlBis  tol  ro  foTUj'ti. 
"  For  Kurt  Pasha  is  faithless,  and  will  immediately  kill  him, 
And  wiil  proceed  to  Zogori  and  take  it." 

The  first  act  of  AJy  Bey's  government  is  to  summon  alt  the 
chiefs  of  Zagori,  and  threaten  them  with  liis  vengeance,  if  they 
should  be  persuaded  to  join  Kurt  Pasha. 

irqyni'  Kal  Tor  irpoaKvviiaar  rou  t^iXriaay  TO  X'P<> 

irui  roii  tlirac  ra  oiroS  tjpOafit  itou  tmciXti  x''f"P'' 
S/idf  yrojiii*  aov  Ki'ifiyo/uy  tttpiyrtifiae  ™  f'/ojCi 
m  aTf(iiuS^g  mi  it&tmauu  va  fiaf^  Kovfiai-Tapliriif. 
"  They  went  and  submitted,  and  kissed  his  hand. 
And  suid.  Behold  we  have  come  upon  receiving  your  message. 
We  pray,  my  lord,  that  you  may  live, 
And  be  confirmed  in  your  post,  and  command  us." 

Aljf  then  proceeds  to  Paleo  Ponghiani',  from  which  he  exacts 
a  ransom,  and  from  thence  to  Zagori,  his  paternal  property  (ro 
liii  TO  TorpiciSrtfv). 

Kai  ro  Zayopi  liyiimtvt  Eal  ro  tirpoaaivovyt, 

&y^pie  yuyaiKtc  tai  TalSiit  ro  ^'orirou  '  fAoiyi. 
"  Zagori  came  out  (to  meet  him)  and  adored  him  : 
Men,  women,  and  children  kiss  his  sock." 

Having  collected  his  dues  («7(-o  wov  rou  Tv\tiivfi),  Aly  returns 
to  Tepeleni.  The  people  of  Cogoghiani  and  Zagori,  thinking 
themselves  in  danger  of  total  ruin,  resolve  to  have  recourse  to 
Knrt  Pasha. 

q  irafitfiiit'  VTuy  Koupnraina  rot-  irrfi-of-^oc  yi>  tlnovfav, 
^  irafit  mo  Scp(i/3aXro  vriiv  \ifiyt]y  y'a  Tcyiyovfuv. 

"  Either  let  us  go  lo  Kurt  Pasha  and  tell  him  our  griefs. 
Or  let  us  go  to  Xero-valto  and  drown  ourselves  in  the  lake." 

I   EquiyBlent«ltb«lUmelu3000(.  •    Mest,    T.    the    under    slipptr, 

f  isriing.  formed  of  a  «iiigli;  Ipurhrr,  »ncl  gene- 

'  DoTi,  T.  prsyer.  rnlly  gewn  to  the  iro' 

'  niTTni»5,prop*riy  rioyiiyiav^,  '  bwAjofuv /ffuls. 

VOL.   I.  H  h 
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Kiirt  coninleB  tbcm  with  the  assurance  that  lie  will  send  for 
Alj  dud  punish  him:  then  reflecting,  that  if  he  cnn  rid  himself 
of  tin.  }oung  Bej  he  shall  get  all  the  Hayas  info  his  own  power, 
he  senda  a  flattenng  letter  to  Tepcleni,  offering  to  make  AI  j  liis 
klhaya  and  son-in-law.  Aly,  with  the  consent  of  his  mother 
and  te*abs  (guordiiuis),  many  of  whom  had  been  bribed  by  Kurt 
Pasha  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  Venetian  sequins  each,  proceeds 
to  Berat. 

\ot  being  admitted  to  an  immediate  audience  on  his  arriTal, 
Iho  young  Bey  suspeets  some  treachery.  He  refuaea  to  drink 
the  coffee  offered  to  him,  or  to  deliver  up  his  arms;  nor  dare  any 
of  the  attendants  take  them  from  him. 

The  old  Pasha  theu  consults  the  Harem  (to  yapff^^  that  is  to 
Bay,  his  wife,)  who  remonstrates  with  Kurt  for  his  intended 
treachery ;  reeaUs  to  his  recollection  that  none  of  his  family  had 
ever  been  guilty  of  such  an  act ;  asks  him  what  account  he  will 
give  of  it  after  his  death,  and  ends  by  advising  him  to  make  Al^ 
his  son-in-law  instead  of  destroying  him. 

Kurt  states  liis  reasons  to  his  wife  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  Al^. 

She  sends  to  Al^,  bidding  him  to  be  of  good  courage:  informs 
him  that  the  complaints  of  Pogoghiani  and  Zap;6ri  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  Pasha's  evil  intentions  towards  him,  and  assures  him 
that  he  shall  be  delivered. 

Khanko,  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  her  son,  collects  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  sends  a  threatening  message  to  the 
Pasha,  at  the  same  time  that  she  implores  the  wife  of  Kurt  to 
obtain  Aly's  release. 

On  the  further  intreaties  of  the  Harem  the  Pashd  angrily 
consents,  predicting  at  the  same  time  that  he  shall  repent  of 
allowing  Al^  to  depart. 

The  people  of  Berat  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of  Aly,  and 
salute  him  as  he  passes  through  the  streets ;  he  returns  the  com- 
pliments, and  utters  threats  against  Kurt  Pasha. 

Sao  ya  fp  <i  Kovpnraatas  panrt'  Scv  tov  fii'U 

Ka!  All'  TO  Si«Irou  to  payia  KartMi  ify  h^lyia, 

i  Kouprijc  tJToXifiiftrt  ro  ridiri/iou  yix  tXtiari 

Kui  TO  iiKoftov  TO  flaytd  ya  roc  K\^poyofitiay. 

"  As  long  as  Kurt  Pasha  lives  I  will  not  allow  him  to  have  any  repose ; 

<  Rabat,  T.  rcpote. 
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Nor  will  I  leave  him  a  single  Raya'. 

(For)  Kurt  has  endeaToured  to  shut  up  my  cliimney', 

And  to  inherit  my  Raya." 

On  hia  arrival  at  Tepeleni,  Al^  transmits  similar  threats  in  a 
letter  to  the  Pasha,  who  replies  in  the  same  style. 

Khanko  represents  to  her  son  the  inequality  of  the  contest,  nnd 
that  Kurt  has  riches  to  pay  his  troops,  whereas 

ft;ifiC  Xovipi  lev  (xoficy  vh  cio-iu^tv  oraaKcpt, 
"  Wo  have  nn  pay  to  give  to  the  army." 

A1^  replies,  that  he  does  not  fear  consequences,  and  will  never 
pardon  Kurt,  who  sent  for  him  on  pretence  of  {giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  then  endeavoured  to  lake  away 
his  life. 

Khanko  having  found  a  wife  for  licr  son,  he  marries  :  but  can* 
not  forget  the  aSVont  of  Kurt  Pasha  ;  andPogoghiani  andZagori, 
alarmed  at  his  menaces,  hanng  intreated  assistance  from  the 
Pasha  of  Berut,  he  is  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  them  as 
well  as  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Khormovo,  who,  after  having 
been  long  attached  to  his  family,  had  rebelled  against  him. 

He  fills  his  palace  with  ammunition  and  provision,  treats  all 
who  come  to  him  with  hospitality,  holds  out  the  hope  of  plunder, 
and  thus  collects  a  considerable  force  ;  but  is  obliged,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  them,  to  confess  his  poverty. 

airXiifti  Kal  erilf  r^cVqrou  tai  jipiirKti  /jin  B>}rWipa^, 
fiiav  ilifyrapa  fiuya-Jii)  ri/v  jiyavti  air'  ri)>-  T^iini, 

T^v  ihnti  arantipiTOu  raaafac  ya  r^v  /iXi'irp, 
k'  tire  irouirrc '  uatipifiov  mi  iStiiiiftov  ^apa, 

ytk  rof  \ovifiaae  oft^ipa  ooc  licm  ftiit  fijirupti, 
iw'  icui  Kiidi  iiptTC  fit  site  ro  EJn'w  Kai  Ktil'o 

I   When  the  allind  powers  ende»-  '  i.  r.  to  put  an  end  lo  my  family ; 

vdured  to  intercede  in  bvour  of  ibe  odjnk,  T.  ctiimoey. 

insuTgenl  Greeks,  the  subatuice  of  '  'EEqvrdpa,    a   piece    of  dxty 

the  anmer  of  (be  Pone,  far  b  long  paras,  wonb   at   thai  time  four  or 

time,  Has   little    more   than,   "  Are  five  ihillinga. 

Ihej  not  our  Raylist"  meaning,  have  '  Tnri  i'iuti,    where  i 
we  not  a  right  lo  do  as  we  like  aitli 
our  own  buman  cattle? 
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troi  roS  liravi,  cir  flpBa/ic  ii/itif  yia  rov  irapdrroo, 
KOvpfl^ari  fH  ya  yEvufuv  rwpa  irrqr  df  tv^iaimu. 

liiy  9iXo/i£v  rd  <mpu#3^(  oto  irdwrt  rou  /iiraffTciovir. 
"  He  opens  his  pocket  and  finds  one  exindira : 
One  BKindara  only  he  takes  out  of  his  pocket ; 
He  shews  it  to  the  army,  that  every  one  may  see  it. 
Behold,  my  anny,  says  he,  and  my  own  tribe. 
For  your  pay  I  give  you  to-day  one  exindara. 
Henceforth  know,  for  I  tell  it  to  you, 
That  if  you  require  an  asper  from  me  1  cannot  give  it  yon. 
And  they  said  to  him  we  come  not  for  your  para  (money). 
But  we  will  become  a  sacrifice  for  your  Lordship  ; 
We  only  desire  tliat  you  may  be  established  in  the  post  of 
your  father." 

Kurt  sends  three  or  four  thousand  men  to  Pogoghiuti,  and  a 
larger  body  to  Zagori  ;  when  Aly  moves  &om  Tepeleni,  attacks 
and  defeats  them,  and  proceeds  to  Dclvinaki. 

Sroiot  vni  Kt'ifai'  <rto  x^pio  roue  Ixafu  lXd$.t, 
Soot  col  &v  ^af  trra  j^uipid  ruu£  i^yay  rd  ^iSitt, 
rove  rfttKiffe  ri  yoyara  eal  rXdraic  xal  wnySita, 

"All  those  who  were  in  the  town  he  slaughtered. 
As  many  as  were  in  the  villages,  the  serpents '  devoured  ; 
He  broke  their  knees  and  shoulders  and  buttocks." 

He  then  inflicts  a  similar  punishment  upon  Zag6ri. 
diro  Toit  rtffimpic  /iipiuTc  roue  ifiaXt  tov^ki 
i\a9t)  fiXoc  0  payiac  toX  oxApviaav  driittt. 
"  From  the  four  quarters  he  gave  them  the  musket ; 
The  Rayas  were  destroyed  and  dispersed." 
Kurt  Pash^,  meantime,  endeavours  to  surprise  Tepeleni;  but 
Aly,  learning  his  design,  returns  home  in  haste,  perfonning  a 
journey   of   twenty  hours   in   eight.     The  Pashfi  retreats  im- 
mediately. 

Aly    often   ended    hU   written        wilt  do  lut  the  Mrpcnt  bite  you," — 
wordi,  "  Thia  you      vi  fii)  tta(  rpwyp  ri  fill. 
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Aly  now  sends  a  summons  to  the  people  of  Khormovo,  order- 
ing them  to  submit,  to  honour  the  Turks ',  and   to  pay  the 

Kharatj. 

oi  XopfiofiiTttic  afoil,ay  ro  ypdfifta  icoi  ciajJaliovv, 

Tov  T^oouf  irpf^ri)  yXiiyopa  irr^w  nCKXijma  rov  KpdCoVf' 

aiiTOi  (Ivat  mo  Xup^o/Ja  irou  atripyci  ra!  Scpli^ei. 
Kal  irpoEOTU  TO*  f)(ouv£  ruv  rote  iLOu/iairapifd. 

"  The  Khormovites  opened  the  letter  and  read  it, 
They  quickly  called  Tzaus  Piifti  to  the  church  : 
At  Khormofo  he  was  the  man  who  sows  and  reaps ; 
And  they  had  him  as  proestoa  to  command  them." 
Tbey  send  Aly  a  message  of  defiance,  upon  which  he  mount.i 
his  horse  Beliosi,  swifter  than  a  flying  bird,  and  falls  upon  Khor- 
movo sword  in  band. 

vay  ri  v^axra  aro  xaaairia  ko^tovv  nal  wcKtmrnri, 

&k6[ii  Ba/ipot  ix°'"'^  *■'"'  ^i  r  TOf  irpoaKvvovyi' 
aay  icXSvaif  fii  irokkii  rovXia  rau  fiXcirovy  ro  aaiyi, 

ir^t  i^ydliouy  oi  iriKpot  cai  pai  iiy  roiic  iilSti' 
ifijiiiti  dicu  Ti'iy  [ita  jitpia  irai  dxo  rijy  aXky)  (iycvci, 

xoSoirarriti  to  KOfifnd  KoI  atofu  Sey  f^ppTvlvti' 
'AXi)  BcXqc  (iov\ii6tiKt  ijtijf^  yd  fxiiy  di^ifvg, 
saX  ifiidiiKay  raoKipiTou  ad  fkayiufiivoi  XilKOi. 

"  They  cut  and  hew  them  like  sheep  in  the  butchery. 
Yet  they  still  have  courage,  and  do  not  submit : 
Like  hens  with  many  chickens,  who  perceive  the  falcon. 
So  they  bitterly  cry  out  while  he  gives  them  no  ({uarter ; 
He  entered  on  one  side  and  came  out  at  the  other : 
He  treads  on  the  bodies  and  is  not  yet  satisfied  ; 
(For)  Al^  Veijf'  resolved  to  leave  not  a  soul. 


'    The    Khormovilcs    had     been  siifijccl  which   neither  ai  a   Muaul- 

noioriaus  for  murdmng  every  Turk  man,  iior  from  respect  ta  hii  hero, 

Ihcy  cauIJ  tuy  hold  of.    The  poel  it  the  poet  could  allude  lo. 

«;ientuti>lheill-ireaInienlor<U)rs  '  Id    his   youth    Aly   wa*  called 

mother  uid    aiiter   soon   iifter   his  Aiy  Vely,    i.  r.    Aiy,  son  of  Vcly'. 

hiher's  death,  which  wm   the  chief  The  Vely  wns  dropt  irhen  he 

came  of  his  inveterate  hatred  to-  came  b  PashI,  except 

ward*  Khdrmovo:   but   ihii  wa*  ■  nel. 


i 
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Hia  troops  poured  down  like  hungry  wolves; 

Aly  Veil?  commanded  tliem  to  find  the  Tzaiis  Prifti  : 

The  unhappy  man  was  hidden  in  the  midst  of  blood." 

At  length — 

rd  aKOTii'i  to  Xdp/io/Jo  c'yifqi:{  fitpdi-i' 

irai  Tfuoipc  Ilp/^rijc  cylrriKC  Ktfiird/ivi'  irro  Ttiyayt 
"  The  dark  Kh6nnovo  became  a  ruin. 
And  Tzaus  Prifti  became  roast  meat  in  the  frying-pan." 

Aly  next  attacks  Malts^va,  a  town  inhabited  by  Ray4s  of 
Kurt  Pasha,  who  were  so  much  favoured  by  him  that  be  would 
not  listen  to  any  complmnts  madi-  to  him  of  their  repeated  rob- 
beries on  the  higliwaya.  They  treat  the  summons  of  Aly  Bey 
with  contempt,  upon  which  he  enters  the  place,  alaughters  many 
and  makes  the  rest  prisoners.  He  then  takes  KJisura,  with 
Kurt's  officer,  (rdf  afOpumiv  too  Kovprirairia,)  who  commanded 
there,  cuts  otf  his  mustaeluos,  and  allows  the  garrison  to  return. 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  Libovo;  whither  Kurt  Paaha  sends  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  expel  him,  but  Uiey  are  defeated  after  a 
severe  contest. 

The  Sultan,  (6  jSatriXtac,)  pleased  with  Aly'a  performances, 
confers  the  government  of  the  Sanjak  of  Delvino  upon  him,  and 
makes  him  Pasha  of  two  tails.  He  proceeds  with  10,000  men  * 
to  Delvino,  but  is  not  long  there  before  be  receives  a  new  fir- 
m&hn  from  the  Sult£n,  ordering  him,  after  putting  the  afiain  of 
Delvino  in  good  order,  and  collecting  the  miri,  to  proceed  to 
Trikkala,  from  whence  he  is  instructed  to  expel  the  deputy  (rot- 
ayOpuTTOi')  of  Kurt  Pasha,  who  commanded  the  militia  (rd  a'p/ia- 
roX/Ki)  because  they  devoured  the  Raya  like  ravenous  wolves,  «i 

Hayiwiiiroi   XuKOi. 

Aly,  having  transmitted  the  miri  of  liis  Albanian  districts  to 
Constantinople,  proceeds  to  Trikkala,  and  Kurt  Pasha's  lieute- 
nant makes  his  retreat  to  Berat.  Kurt,  afflicted  at  his  loss  and 
disgrace,  laments  that  he  had  not  put  Aly  to  death  when  in  his 


■  Wtrlin,  T.  ruin.  poem  :  in  which  respect,  indeed,  all 

'  Kebab,  T.  roasL  Oriental    imrradTcs    may   be    Bin- 

'  No  great  reliance  is  lo  be  placed  pected  of  exaggeration. 
upon    any  of  the    numbers  in   Ilils 
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power,  and  soon  aftervrardB  dies.     Alj!  grieves  a  little  (Xuir^dijKc 
Xirair()at  the  loss  of  this  "column  of  the  Sanjak  of  Vliora''  (Av- 

As  soon  as  the  troops  of  Kurt  in  tlie  Dervenio,  or  passes  of 
Northern  Greece,  hear  of  his  ileatli,  they  disperse,  and  the 
thieves  make  their  appearance,  Mahmud  Pashi  of  Skodra,  de- 
sirous of  succeeding  Kurt  Pasha  in  the  office  of  Dervent-Aga 
of  Northern  Greece,  and  holding  Aly  in  contempt  {arvv  roi/v- 
Tov  Biv  Toy  /BwVii)  orders  ail  the  Gkegkidhes  to  assemble  at 
Okhri.  Altliougb  the  people  of  Okhri  receive  Mahmud  with 
respect,  and  hid  him  welcome,  (rou  ihravc  to  x'J'yy^^" ' )  he 
imprisons  their  rich  men,  seizes  their  property,  and  puts  some  of 
tliem  to  death ;  upon  which  the  people  of  Okhri  petition  the 
Sultan,  and  among  other  things  accuse  Mahmud  of  disloyalty. 

Kai  Xiyci  rfiro  to  PaaiXtd  ro^rirou  lev  iiSpwytC 
dfidv  iiftiyrr)  flaaikta  vd  /iu£  iXivdipuiirrn:, 

Tijv'Oxp'  TOO  St6yT(ia  iraaia  fd  fiii  Ti)y  irojia^uirpc. 
"  He  says  that  for  the  king  (Sultan)  his  ear  does  not  sweat : 
Mercy,  my  lord  king,  and  liberate  us. 
And  deliver  not  up  Okhri  to  the  Skodra- Pasha." 

Upon  receiving  these  complaints,  the  Sultan  confers  the  Der- 
venia  upon  Aljf  Pasha,  and  directs  him  to  expel  Mahmud  from 
Okhri'. 

In  addition  to  the  10,000  Toskidhcs  he  has  with  him,  he  col- 
lects 1000  Tzdmidhes  of  the  troops  of  Mahmud  Dalian!,  and 
marching  to  Okhri,  enters  the  town,  cuts  off  a  thousand  heads, 
and  takes  2000  prisoners.  Mahmud  demands  a  cessation  of 
arms,  and  in  the  night  effects  a  retreat  on  the  road  to  Skodra. 
Aly,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  own  armj,  spares  300  of  the  prisoners, 
and  leaves  them  in  possession  of  their  arms.  The  rest  he  be- 
heads, and  sends  their  heads  to  Constantinople. 

The  Sult&n,  on  hearing  that  Aiy  has  put  things  in  order  at 
Okhri,  sends  a  ^ipfidn  x^-u  xiof^y^iiv',  appointing  him  to  the 


'  H<wh  Gheldi,  T.  welcome.  advancrs  to  power. 

■  Ii  HOB  u>  check  the  two  other  ■  Fermlilin  Illtii  Uumayiiiii  T. 

eat  chiefudns  of  AltiBiiia,  that  llie  lulihme  writleu  dccrei 

irte  encouraged  Aiy  in  bia   6nt 
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government  of  lodnniua,  and  remiuds  hitn  that   the  Dci 
wore  conferred  upon  him  for  the  safety  of  the  Uayas. 

^1  ru  tTipjiiyia  aovvTtiKa  "AX//^ou  vd  -rtpdirgc 
yiari  ii  paytSf  loxapirtac  fd  aru\iit  yd  rov  ftao-jn;. 


"  1  sent  you  the  Dervenia,  my  Aly,  I 
,  Becaunc  the  Rayas  hod  dispersed, ; 
and  collect  them." 


I  traverse, 

id  that  you  might  send 


Tflwra — Kal  ripd^t  KaXa  'AX^  ira 

I'll  fii/  irXauOji  Karai:  poyidf,  i 
oav  vdii  (mji'"Ox(>'(  'AXiJ  n-ao-iuc  T' 

Si/ai  K-al  o\ii  6  'Apaxi 

"  These — and  look  to  it,  Aly  Fasha,  my  son. 
That  no  Raya  complains — you  have  my  prayer. 
When  Aly  Pasha  went  to  Okhri,  and  put  it  in  order. 
The  West  and  all  Arahia  heard  what  he  had  done." 
;  now  proceeds  to  loanuina,  where  the  Beys  tremble  at  hli 
aproacli,  but  hide  their  aims  and  their  power.     They  go  oat  to 
meet  and  receive  him,  but  their  hearts  ore  cold  {fit  r^v  KapciA 
roue  Kpva). 

He  summons  Beys,  Kadis,  and  Agiis  before  him,  threatens 
them  with  death  if  they  continue  to  oppress  the  poor,  and  forbids 
their  wearing  arms. 

He  distributes  governments  to  his  faithful  Toskidhes,  and  be- 
gins to  construct  a  palace  at  loannina,  the  magnificence  of  which 
the  poet  declares  himself  unable  to  describe. 

Here  the  Pasha  enjoys  himself  in  repose :  all  ItumUi  kneels 
down  before  him  and  kisses  his  sock,  while  he  thinks  of  the 
niece  of  sixty  paras  wiih  which  he  began. 

'Apjiai'iTiii  KaV I'oiiiiiXii  raic  Siyn  fxi  tva  ^afifia, 
i  XiiKiit  Kai  TV  irpojiaro  ra  iio  ji6aKovv  dvrifta. 
"  Albania  and  Rumili  he  ties  together  with  a  thread : 
The  wolf  and  the  lamb  both  feed  together." 
JtAuc  u  i:6aiioe  ytoipntt  cioXa  ra  /3iXama 

Kai  ^f'pi'oui-  miir  'AX^  ravid  ^Xupid  '  fit  rd  atwiria 

a  word  was      rence,  but  U  now  «ppUed  to  ill  gold 
iltoduced   iiilo   ihe      coin. 
fo\i\  coin  of  Flo- 
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£pu  r^v  &pa  'AX^  iromac  <!t:6fu  wkeiu  j^apivu, 
TO  ovofiarov  dtovaOiixi  oTu  'Hvre  irro  Tiftivt, 

ai^rd  pttyura  ^[liyyixa  dxoiadii  ru  'yo/iaTov, 
Kavtvnc  i"  rii  o>ifiepa  ^iv  (TrQfli7i*f  UTrpoaraTou, 

"  All  the  world  made  festiviLics,  and  all  the  districts  ; 
They  bring  Aly  Pashfi  golden  coins  and  coffers. 
Hour  by  hour  Al^  Pasha  weighs  more  heavy  ; 
His  name  is  heard  in  Hind,  in  Yemen, 
In  the  Seven  Frank  Kingdoms  his  name  is  heard : 
And  no  one  to  this  day  hath  stood  before  him." 

The  Sultan  now  goes  to  war  with  the  German — (ixti  in^ip 

Toy   Hiftiria.)     And  orders   the   Rumill  Valesi,   c 

General  of  Rumclia,  (n  '¥ov[it\i)s,)  to  the  defence  of  Belgrade, 

where  the  army  of  the  Kiafer  (infidel)  had  crossed  the  Duna, 

(Danube,)  and  taken  the  fort  of  Kuliik   Kale.     The  Ritmelis 

pitches  his  camp  thirty  hours  distant  from    the   enemy.     But 

nevertheless, 

KaX  rov  ypaifci  rov  fiaaiXia  mvpOa  trro  M'tXiypari, 
veil  r^a'cio-a  rov  Nf'/itr^a  rd  xAxicaKa  KOfifidn. 

"  He  writes  to  the  Sultan — I  am  arrived  at  Belgrade, 
And  have  broken  the  German's  bones  a  little." 

He  recommends  at  the  same  time  that  Aiy  Pasha  should  be 
sent  to  his  assistance,  who,  receiving  a  firm&hn  accordingly, 
leaves  a  Vekil  and  body  of  troops  at  loannina,  and  marches  to 
tbe  frontier.  The  Rumelis,  on  bis  arrival,  takes  courage,  and 
encamps  nearer  to  Belgrade. 

They  invest  the  Kuliik  Kale.  Aly,  with  his  own  troops, 
takes  the  castle,  puts  half  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  sends  the 
other  half  to  Constantinople,  then  crosses  the  Danube  and  takes 
4000  prisoners,  male  and  female,  (^axXdjiovs  xai  exXiijiait,)  and 
on  the  credit  of  his  success  writes  to  the  Porte,  requesting  leave 
to  return  home. 

Kui  riipa  fiou  wpoPoliat  6  TSKOOfioa  Ap^^au^aXi, 
TO  KaxoaoiXi  fiavypaijiav  rut  (rvubun  Ki^Kt. 
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"  My  place  has  now  sent  mc  a  petition  : 
Tliey  havL-  written  to  mc  how  Kako  Suli  has  raised  its 

The  Porte  complies  with  his  request,  but  directs  him  to  leave 
his  troops  behind. 

On  his  anivol  at  loaimina,  he  orders  the  assemblage  of  fresh 
forces  from  the  Sanjiik  of  Delvino,  from  Dagho,  and  from  Paia- 
kftlamo,  to  assist  him  against  the  Din-dushman,  or  enemy  of  the 
faith,  a&  he  now  designates  tlie  Suliotes. 

The  poet  then  introduces  the  mention  and  praise  of  Aly's  two 
sons,  Muklitar  and  Vely,  now  become  Pashas  of  two  tails,  and 
tlicn  describes  the  defuat  of  the  former  at  Suli  (in  the  ye«r 
1792),  which  he  attributes  to  the  treachery  of  the  Tzamidhes. 
Aly  prepares  to  punish  them  accordingly ;  but  on  th«r  send- 
ing messengers  to  appease  him,  he  dissembles  his  resentment, 
uSers  their  soldiers  double  pay,  and  augurs  vietory  to  their 
future  efforts. 

a!)fi[pa  xaXaofl//<a/it,  ra\ii  6i  yd  i-iir^viii, 

oTD  ZouXi  Tor  KaXoyipoy  lyw  Oi  yd  rby  if/iiaio. 

"  To-day  we  have  been  ruined ;  to-morrow  I  shall  conquer : 
At  Suli  the  monk '  I  will  roast." 

To  secure  their  future  fidelity,  he  requires  their  chiefs  to  send 
their  children  as  hostages  to  loannina.  Ibrahim  Demis,  of 
Filiates,  and  several  others,  and  even  Pronio  and  Tzapari, 
comply  with  these  terms.  Thus  strengthened,  he  meditates  the 
reduction  of  the  maritime  Kiafa'  (Kid^  tou  riaXnu).  Having 
represented  to  the  Porte  that  the  Christians  of  that  district  are 
rebellions ;  that  they  refuse  to  pay  the  Kharatj,  and  that  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  harbours  (s-iraXi^aro)  for  their  own 
benefit,  he  receives  from  the  Sultan,  together  with  the  annual 
confirmation  of  the  government  of  Delvino,  pcrmiaaion  to  punish 


■  The  Pap&i  Siunuel,  who  already  part  of  the  district  or  Delvino,  lying 

began  lo  make  himEclf  eontpicuous  between   VuCzinird    and    KhimAra. 

tor  his  courage  and  perseverance.  Nlvilza  and  St-  Baail  are  the  prin- 

'  So  called  to  distinguiBh  it  from  cipal  villages. 
Kiifa  of  Suli.     Il  is  the  nutritimc 
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tlie  rebellious  Christians,  if  they  refuse  to  submit  peacculily  to 
his  authority. 

The  people  of  Kiafa  are  alarmed. 

mi  Tuipa  iTpojtalavi  Kni  ippl^nu  oi  xavfiiyoi 

yiaraKovaav  aro  \6pfiolia  ri  Bpijyo^  ci\t  ytVij, 

rijs  MaXiiTti/Jnc  TttKouaav  ra  fiavpa  ra  ftavrara 

vou  Sty  ixi/icivc  4"'X^  ^^^  ffcuX!  tal  yara, 

Kui  Ktlroi  irv'kXoyiiT0iixay  aro  ^puyao  ya  )(tii6ovye 

till  OTO  <nraOl  r'aX^  iraaia  ya  /ij  wapaEo6ovvc. 

"  And  now  they  trembled  and  shivered  the  wretelies, 

For  they  had  heard  atKhormovo  what  lamentations  had  taken 

Of  Mali»6va  they  bod  heard  the  "black  news, 
Wliere  there  remained  not  a  aoul,  nor  a  dog,  nor  a  cat. 
They  thought  of  hiding  tbemselv-cs  with  the  Frank, 
And  to  the  sword  of  Aly  Pasha  not  to  yield." 

Kaladz  (an  officer  of  AI^)  enters  the  country,  sword  in  hand, 
and  occupies  all  the  villages.  The  Pasha  thought  at  first 
of  putting  oil  the  people  to  the  sword,  but  instead  of  that,  he 
sends  1000  families  to  the  plains  of  Trikkala  to  cultivate  his 
lands,  and  to  build  farm-houses  (jraXdyyaic)  for  themselves. 

Alj  then  ■visits  the  coast  near  the  Vivari  (Vutzmtrd),  from 
whence  lie  sends  a  letter  to  Corfu,  inviting  the  French  governor 
to  a  feast  and  conference.  The  invitation  is  accepted  la  the 
person  of  General  Rosa  (u  Pofiic).  After  dinner  Al^  inquires 
the  news  irom  Paris,  when  Uosa  tells  the  Pasha  that  Paris  {ri 
Uaplifi,  i.  e.  the  French  government)  has  bought  all  Rumili  as 
far  as  Edrcue  (Adrianople)  of  the  Sultan,  tliat  in  the  approach- 
ing spring  he  (Rosa)  is  to  take  possession  of  it ;  that  he  will 
make  Al^  a  king,  or  give  him  Venice  if  he  should  desire  it. 

o  iroi'ijpoc  'AX^  iraaiai:  ir^aX<it(  rfiv  KnpCiuTOu 
KOI  0    I'o^ot  II  1^£plfa^oc  iir\iu0ij«  /nrpoOTurOv. 

"  The  crafty  Al^*  Pasha  shuts  up  his  heart, 
And  the  haughty  Rosa  was  opened  before  him." 
Al^  pretends  to  enter  into  the  scheme,  agrees  to  abandon  hii 
own  territories,  and  the  Sultan's  cause,  on  condition  of  receiving 
20,000   purses,  without  requiring  either  Venice   or   loannina. 
1.3 
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On  Rasa's  return  to  Corfu,  two  Bhtps  are  sent  to  Arta  as  s 
present  to  Aly.  The  Pasha,  alamied  at  what  he  has  heard, 
transmits  the  inteUigenee  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  the  Vezir  of  the 
Seat  (r^c  fiooXat  ray  BiivpT)y),  with  the  additional  information 
that  Bonaparte  (Mirofairoprfc)  is  preparing  in  France  on  expe- 
dition against  Rumilj. 

The  Porte  in  its  reply  assures  AJ^*  that  there  is  no  feax  for  the 
present :  that  the  French  have  lost  their  wits  at  home,  have  the 
Other  six  Frank  kingdoms  to  contend  with ;  and  are  many  of 
them  flying  to  Constantinople  for  protection ;  finally,  recom- 
mending him  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  goyemment  and 
keep  the  Ray  a  contented. 

Aly  exclaims  on  receiving  this  answer, — 

jfaipi  Siy  t\i>fie  ^(<C  'plro  ijr'  ro  iTopXiVi. 
"  We  have  no  sadslaction  this  year  from  the  govcmmcuL" 
yd  iiptTC  /ific  [tdyc^ay  rflc  4'pa'iTfac  ci  tiajioXoi, 
tal  yywai  Siy  ditafitivi  tov  llaaiXia  aTiji-  Mru\(, 
'  Know  that  the  devils  of  France  have  enchanted  us. 
And  no  sense  baa  remained  in  the  King  at  Constantinople." 
ol  yyuirTtKol  kov  jiplaKovrat  or^f  MiroXt  Siy  KOroirF-c, 

rou  nop  (iiZlpri  vd  tov  itovy  rd  Trdra  yd  £(Ta<ri}, 

irpura  ciap^qc  tov  KoiiaovKa  pi  l,v\a  yd  tov  Kdif/H. 
"  The  knowing  ones  at  Constantinople  dare  not. 
And  are  afraid  of  going  to  tell  the  blind  Vezir ', 
To  tell  the  blind  Veztr  to  examine  affairs  to  the  bottom. 
And  firat  of  all  to  bum  the  Consul  (^jimbaiiador')  with  wood." 

Aly  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  the  Sultfia  collects 
hia  forces,  and  makes  his  Hosnodar  (treasurer)  Yussuf,  aumamed 
Arapi,  or  the  Black,  his  Vekil  (deputy)  in  the  command  of 
24,000  men. 

oI  ftriictt  Tift  'PoiifuXrit  5\oi  tov  xpoaKvvouvt, 

TO  ftavpo  ^ipt  Tou  \a\drov  to  yKuKo^iKoSvt, 
ovrtt  yd  fly^  md  TpiKoKa  oi  KXt'^rmt  to  ftaOivooy, 

rtjyiyouy  ffraVp'n  rd  jhuvd  axiiovv  n)  yijv  Koi  fiicirouv, 

■  Yiiishr  Pasha,  who  had  loii  an  eye. 
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air'  TO  tnmB\  roue  ripam  aftirpifraiQ  yAuiZic. 

''  The  Beys  of  Rumili  all  worship  tim. 

The  black  hand  of  the  Pasha's  foster-father  they  Bweetly  kiss. 
Wlien  the  thieves  leam  that  he  has  proceeded  to  Trikkala, 
Thuy  go  into  the  wild  mountains,  they  open  the  earth  and 

enter  into  it. 
In  the  Dervents  rohhers  are  no  where  found, 
lie  has  slaughtered  unnumbered  thousands  of  them." 

dKOfii  Kol  arairicipirou  ahrot  llvci  ItfoVi, 

'AXij  Tutricic  liy  rov  pwxd  rl  Kayiit  fiupi  'Aptlm). 

"  Of  the  army  also  he  gives  account  (has  the  direction), 

Nor  does  Aly  Pasha  ask  him,  what  are  you  doing,  fellow  Arab." 

Exactly  at  this  time  Al^  receives  a  firmahn,  ordering  him  to 
march  ugainst  Pasvan  Oglu  '  {Uaaflar-oyXov),  and  to  command 
the  forces  which  are  to  blockade  Vidin  (Bht/ki)  by  land ;  while 
Hussein  Kapitan  Pasha  is  to  ascend  the  Danube  with  a  fleet : 
"  for  Pasvan-oglu,"  adds  the  fimiahn,  "  and  those  who  obey 
him  on  the  Danube  are  rebellious.  He  keeps  the  rairi  in  his 
hands,  acknowledges  neither  king,  nor  firmahn,  neither  kadi,  nor 
mufti,  and  exacts  double  kharatj  from  the  Raya."  Aly  is  dis- 
satisfied with  tlie  firmahn ;  nevertheless,  leaving  his  two  sons 
and  Yussiif  Arapi  with  5000  men,  he  marches  with  20,000  to 
Vidin. 

Hussein  Pasha  gives  Al^  the  chief  command  of  the  blockading 
army,  with  twenty-four  Pashas  under  him.  Pasvanoglu  sends 
J  Aly,  protesting  himself  a  loyal  subject, — that  he 
r  kept  back  the  miri,  that  he  is  ready  to  have  his  conduct 


'  The  re«l  motive  of  Puvin- 
oglu'i  rcbeltiaQ,  and  which  he  could 
not  have  avoided  withnut  rengnmg 
hJB  poner.  was  the  opposidon  of  Ihc 
Janiuaries  of  >he  northern  frontier 
to  tht  Niiim  Djedid,  by  which  new 
taxes  were  imposed,  to  aupport  cer- 
tain unpopular  clunges  in  tbc  ad- 
minialratiDn  and  army.  The  modeJ'. 
ling  of  the  Utter  on  the  European 


plan,  and  ihe  abolitian  of  the  Jonis. 
lariea,  wat  the  object  of  the  whole 
mcBiurc.  The  oppreasian  of  lh« 
Raya  is  alwaya  an  article  of  accusa- 
tion against  a  governor  in  disgrace : 
wticDce  it  appean  that  Ihe  Porte  ia 
unable,  rather  than  unwilling,  to 
protect  the  Christiana,  wlios*  peti- 
tions on  such  occasiona  are  generally 
received  wllb  attention. 
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feirly  juclgeil,  but  that  being  attacked,  he  is  determined  to  figlit ; 
Ittially  he  remarks  to  Al^, 

alifiiiKi  tlr'  6  yd^oOfurv,  Tax''  <""'  OlKOtrou. 

"  It  is  my  marriage  to-day  :  it  will  be  youre  to-morrow." 

And  hints  that  the  object  of  the  Porte  in  sending  Alf  to  Vidin  is, 

Hal  fftit  Knl  fiiis  va  Klau/u  ar^v  yroiiya  I'D  myov^E. 

"  That  both  you  and  I  may  be  dronned  in  the  Danube." 

Al^  acknowledges  in  reply,  that  it  is  not  a  time  for  them  in 
quarrel  and  fight. 

i  Mirdfair&pTtc  x'^lpcrat  iiflilt  ya  trKoruiOovfic, 
n  yriv-VTUViifiat^i:  )^a/pcrn(  cai  rd  ^cparov  dirXurci, 

Ka'i  ra'  Dirarou  triiropa  ttoXu  rd  Ivya/iuyci' 
die  Toirn  fiirpf  ttaajiarroyXnv  lyii  Qd  ■KoKtfiiiaw, 
TO  Kairrpoaov  iioujfaatpi  iyii  St  rd  to  kXiiow 
Koi  jidara^  to  Katrrpoaov  i.'ai  payi  fti/  fia^  hiyi. 
"  Bonapnrte  rejoices  that  we  slaughter  one  another: 
The  enemy  of  the  faith  rejoices  nntl  stretches  out  his  wings, 
And  he  strengthens  powerfully  his  own  frontiers  by  it. 
But  friend  Pasvan-oglu  I  shall  fight, 
I  shall  besiege  your  castle  with  all  my  forces. 
So  defend  well  your  castle  and  give  us  no  peace." 

For  three  months  Vidin  is  blockaded. 

Pasvan-oglu  secretly  advises  Aly  to  keep  his  troops  out  of  the 
range  of  fire,  but  Al^  refuses  ;  and  again  recommends  him  to  hold 
out,  if  he  wishes  to  save  his  head,  and  not  to  trust  even  his  own 
mother ;  meantime,  writes  a  petition  to  the  Porte  in  favour  of 
the  rebellious  chieftain,  representing  his  penitence,  zeal,  and 
bravery,  and  advising  his  being  sent  to  figlit  against  the  real 
enemies  of  Turkey. 

.  Rosa  passes  over  to  loannina,  explains  to  the  Archons  Bona- 
parte's designs  for  delivering  the  Greeks,  and  tries  to  form  a  party 
among  them'.  But  the  Archons  rejecting  his  overtures,  he  re- 
turns to  Corfu,  sends  3000  French  troops  to  Prevyiea,  where  they 
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nre  received  with  great  joy,  and  1000  to  the  Vivari  (Vutzindro), 
and  endeavoUTH  by  his  agente  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  insur- 
rection. 

Mukbtilr  causes  a  report  to  be  spread  that  Aly  Pashu  is  about 
to  return,  and  the  Tzamidhea  close  their  ports  {aKaXi/iaru) 
against  the  French  ;  upon  which  the  French  send  an  inBolent  re- 
monstrance to  them,  and  ailvisc  them  not  to  resist  the  arms  of 
that  nation,  which  hod  conquered  Arabia  (Egypt)  and  all  the 
deserts. 

rov  idwuat  rr)i-  'ApuTiti  iCidXo  rd  TZoXmrrdyt, 

They  reply  in  a  high  tone, — 

uXdi  oi  ^pavrZiioi  rdpOovrt  Kol  rd  inra  fiijyaVa 

6r  iKOouv  rTT^f  'Ap/Jticirni  norc  !>ir  IJpiaicoui'  orpaV'i. 
"  Let  all  the  French  come,  and  the  seven  kingdoms ; 
Let  them  come  into  Albania :  they  will  never  find  a  road 
there '." 

In  great  alarm,  however,  they  apply  to  loannina  for  council  and 
aid ;  upon  which  Mukhtar  Pasha  and  the  Despot  (metropolitan 
bishop)  of  Grcvcnu  write  to  Aly  to  acquaint  him  that  Parga  and 
Frevyza  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  that  even  at  Arta  many 
Greeks  have  assumed  the  French  cockade'. 

Al^  transmits  the  intelligence  to  Constantinople,  fiyim  whence 
he  receives  directions  to  return  to  loannina  to  fortify  that  place, 
and  to  chastize  Prevyza. 

Ordering  a  large  body  of  troops  to  follow  him,  he  performs  a 
month's  journey  in  ten  days,  enters  loonntna  secretly,  has  an  in- 
lervieiv  with  his  two  sons  and  Yusauf  the  BInck,  and,  having  left 
orders  with  them  for  throwing  an  entrenchment  round  the  city, 
he  mounts  his  horse  for  Filiates,  from  whence  he  sends  over  to 
Corfu  requesting  a  meeting  with  General  Rosa,  whom  he  reminds 
of  their  interview  of  the  preceding  year,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  is  ready  to  adhere  to  what  was  then  agreed  upon.  He  odds, 
that  it  was  the  Sultan's  intentions  in  sending  him  to  Vidin  to 

■  A  common  twaet  of  the  Alba-  well  hi  to  furaiBh  a  pUiuiblegToiind 

ninns,  li>r  Tpquealing  the  Porte  lopulnn  etiii 

•  Tb)»  is  said  lo  havt  bten  a  ma-  to  ihp  war  with  Pnnin-oglu,  or  it 

nieuvre  at  Aiy,  in  order  to  asccrtnin  l?nsl  to  allow  Aiy  himself  to  return 

ihe  extent  of  the  Greet  deTectioa,  a*  home. 
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destroy  him ;  lliat  the  Turks  bad  attacked  and  massacred  hit 
Albaniana  ;  that  he  had  effected  his  escape  by  tlie  assiatanre  of 
two  friends,  but  that  the  Turks  were  in  close  pursnit  of  him; 
finally,  requesting  Rosa  lo  afibril  him  refuge,  to  send  troopa  to 
occupy  ladnnina,  and  to  come  over  himself  to  Filiates  mstead  of 
Hexamili  (where  they  had  met  before),  because  near  the  latter 
place  his  subjects  are  in  rebellion  against  him. 

Rosa,  upon  receiving  this  letter,  flatters  himself  that  be  has 
got  Aly  into  his  power,  and  crosses  over  immediately  to 
Tzamuria, 

Al^'  begins  by  dissembling  and  affecting  great  humility  (ly- 
i'i}Kc  fiiKpoTipos) ;  but  soon  changes  his  tone;  inquires  whether  it 
is  true  that  Bonaparte  has  disembarked  in  Egypt  (/jyiyici  vra 
Miir/fpi);  reproaches  Rosa  with  his  deceit  (yiar^Tai  i^ivvrqc 
^l^c;lllu);  asks  him  where  are  the  promised  20,000  purses  ;  why 
he  sent  troops  to  Prcvyza  and  the  Vivari ;  why  the  two  resaela 
which  had  been  presented  to  bim  were  taken  away  Bgoin  ;  and 
ends  by  sending  him  to  loannina  as  a  present  (irio-n n)  to  his  son 
Mukbt^r  Pasha,  who  gives  him  over  to  the  Bulu-bashi  (MrXov- 
fiirasri)  to  be  imprisoned.  The  poet  then  breaks  out  into  a  strain 
of  tnii-  Mnsulman  insolence  against  tile  fallen  Frank. 

War  being  declared  against  the  French,  At^  sends  troops  to  the 
Vivari,  orders  Mukhtar  Pasha  to  meet  him  with  his  forces  at  Luro, 
writes  to  the  Prevyzans  that  he  has  a  firmahn  of  the  Porte  to 
make  tbem  Rayas,  and  orders  them  to  deliver  up  the  French 
troops  to  him  :  promising  that  if  they  do  so,  and  submit  to  pay 
the  Kharatj,  they  shall  be  left  in  their  town,  and  no  Turk  shall 
live  there. 

He  observes, — 

Kt^dki  >'al  Siv  KififTai  rori  vpoat.tiviifiii'O' 
"  Tlie  submitted  head  is  never  cut  off." 

Otherwise, — 

ri  TO  ZtK6fiev  to  fva&i  payidtti  tit  Xvirarai, 

cal  axXd^oi  gTiji'  'Ap^aviTtd  Skoivae  6i  vd  tSti. 

"  My  swonl  has  no  compassion  for  Rayas  : 
You  shall  be  made  slaves,  and  sent  away  into  Albania." 

The  Prevyzans,  nevertheless,  return  an  answer  of  defiance, 
trusting  in  great  measure  to  the  assistance  of  SulL 


€\ 
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rai  ruu  iwtaaay  rai;  iiffioaialc  rtfiE  vrpaVuic  kk!  raic  7r<ipTai(. 
"  At  that  time  came  the  crafty  SulioteB 
And  seized  the  highways  and  the  passes." 

ilX,^  ifa  ^'Xo  '.Wti  IIuiTiac  Kai  rou  coat  ')(afiv{pi, 

Kni'dcrucXiutTaic  aouKa/iaf  tva  fiiya  Kapripi, 

'■  (But)  Al^  Fnsha  had  a  friend,  who  gave  him  the  intelligence 

That  the  Kako  Suliotes  were  making  a  great  ambuscade." 

lie  advances,  and  orders  Mulchtur,  with  1000  men,  to  attack 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Paleokastro  (Nicopolis), 
white  he  himself  occupies,  with  the  remaining  forces,  a  height 
opposite  to  the  enemy's  right. 

oi  *pdyicoi  TO  QaXi&Karrpov  [it  r6Kia  ro  tlxftv  K\ciirp 

4>(tayirDi  icai  KXixrait  Kai  payiat  rd  tdarpo  to  tf)(av  KXiiag 
■cni  fldvovv  ot6  iraXioKnirrpo  rdirii)  Kai  KovfivapaStt. 
"  The  Franks  the  Paliokastto  with  guns  had  surrounded  ; 
Pranks,  and  robbers,  and  the  Raya  ',  the  castle  had  enclosed : 
They  put  cannons  and  mortars  into  the  Paliokastro." 

They  believe  that  Aly  Pasha  has  5000  men,  but  his  whole 
force  is  only  1600  horse  and  foot  (^KafiiiXn  t/ai  veiovpa), 

Mukhtir  having  met  with  some  resistance,  his  father  advances 
to  his  aid.  They  soon  carry  the  Paleokastro,  and  put  every  man 
found  in  it  to  the  sword.  Prom  therce  they  advance  to  the  town  of 
Prevyza,  where  Al^'  shows  no  mercy, 

'AXq  naaiai  mnv  HpifliCa  riroio  vif/i^i  ciyii' 

Kofiii  xoppiA,  iripvii  ^\dlQ.,  eir  ra/ivn  Xiiifioaanj, 
iriptaiais  aiiXd(iat(:  iiriipar  KopIrO"  '^i!  yfifiiciQ, 

Kal  ^i\ni  iTrijf  'ApfiayiTid  ci/jtVfiijraic  xi^'u^'C 
ToXXaic  liaydcct  )(aipi^av  drii  roue  TtartpdZtt 

Kai  Toii  rov\oiiv  irrd  Vidviva  iio'av  roiii  'Apairrioic- 
"  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Aly  Pash4  orders  Prevyza  : 
He  cuts  bodies,  takes  away  souls,  and  gives  no  mercy, 
They  took  many  girls  and  yoimg  married  women  ; 


'  The  Franki  "Pre   French ;  ihc 

t^  ihe  R>y& 

bben.  the  rebellious  Grrek  looun- 

mrcn  who  had  joined  thr  French  ; 

d 
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And  he  sends  uonumbered  thousands  into  Atbtuiia. 
Many  mothera  they  separated  from  ^thorit. 
And  sold  them  at  loannina  like  negro  slaves." 


but 


Some  of  the  French  embarked,  and  attempted  V 

drowned  on  the  shallows. 


escape  by  sea. 


KOI  li  ic\iifrovpta  Ttjt  'fov^tXijc  3»oi  ^pSari  Kal  flrijtav  ■ 

aay  rn  ff^asrci  arti  X'""''iri6  ard  ivyrarovt  yhap6^Kay.  1 

"  The  robbers  of  Rumili,  who  came  and  entered  PrevyBa, 
Were  flayed  alive,  liku  cattle  at  the  butchery." 

1000  heads'  are  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  300  Frenoh 
prisoners,  with  Rosa  to  command  them  (ra  roue  Kovfiayraplo^'). 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Prevyza,  Aly  returns  to  loannina, 
where  he  is  saluted  by  the  titles  of  Mubarek  aad  Gliasi  (fortu- 
nate and  victorious),  and  receives  from  the  Porte  the  third  horse- 
tail, the  Hword,  and  kaftfin  (robe  of  houour),  with  orders  to  attend 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  government,  to  construct  a  fortress  at 
loannina,  and  to  assist  Kadri  Bey,  whoso  squadron  is  sent 
against  Corfu. 

Aghiu  Mavra,  Vonitza,  and  Parga,  dreading  the  fate  of  PtC- 


■  The  1000  heads  is  a  poetical 
ampUEcation.  Of  ij&  iDbabitsnlB  of 
Pr*vyza,  who  were  taken  in  the 
)iUce  and  sccuaed  of  having  abetted 
the  Frencti,  three  only  were  saved. 
The  heads  oS  the  Preiyzans,  and 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  French 
killed  at  Nkopvlii,  amounting  to 
300,  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 
By  heads  is  to  be  understood  the 
ekina  only,  which  are  stuffed  with 
straw  and  moistened  before  they  are 
presented  to  the  Grand  Vezlr.  The 
property  of  many  of  the  Prevyzana 
who  took  no  active  part  in  the  war 
was  seiied  by  Al/,  on  prElence  of 
(heir  having  aided  the  French,  their 
lands  given  tc  Albanian!,  and  their 
bmilieB  nent  to  cuhivate  sotne  waste 


built  huta  and  fanned  ^iftTiks.  The 
poet  has  been  silent  as  to  the  aid 
affardeil  (o  Al^  on  this  occasion  by 
his  old  ailverssry  Hassin  Tzap&ri, 
and  the  other  Tiimidhes,  many  of 
whom  were  Christians.  Some  of 
these  seized  and  carried  with  them 
into  Tzamurii,  as  a  great  prize,  a 
IhavmatMrgatii  picture  of  St.  Khsr&- 
lambo  ("AyiOc  XafdXafiwDQ^,  the 
patron  of  Prtvjia.  The  priests  of 
hia  church  made  large  offers  to 
obtain  its  restoration,  but  without 
success;  and  the  subsequent  miafor- 
tunes  of  Prjvyza,  parlicularlj  the 
alienation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
building  of  a  mosque,  wen  gene- 
rally attributed  by  the  Prevyians, 
particularly    by    the    priests    anil 


0  the  loss  of  the 


ing  pKl 
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vyza,  petition  Kadri  Bey,  thitt  Al^  may  not  be  pennittad  to 
molest  them.     By  his  mediation  they  are  lell  in  tranquillity. 

(irqyc  Kcpa  arovt  Kop^uc  4  Tvvpmri)  ip/mra 

cai  Tov  ^payritCov  tov  lii)':av  n)  irtorciy^  r^  orpara, 
■  tiai  dicoiiilyay  oi  Kop^i  adr  ^Tav  ftaOtifiiyot 

■suig  ^ray  ittoj-  imXio  xatpo  irrd  jiaaiKtd  ypaftjiivoi, 

"  The  Turkish  fleet  went  ovex  to  Corfu  ', 
And  gave  the  dork  road  to  the  Frenchman ; 
And  Corfu  remained  as  it  was  formerly  accustomed  to  he, 
As  it  was  in  the  ancient  time  written  with'  the  king." 

o  BEtTiptc  (the  Vezir)'  now  prepares  to  attack  ¥iat:oitau\i, 
moves  from  loannina,  takes  Lipa',  and  hloekadcs  SuH  on  every 
side,  which  alarms  the  Tzamidhes  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Berat 
BO  much,  that  an  alliance  is  formed,  consisting  of  Ihralnm, 
Mustafa  Pasha,  Selim  Bey  of  Delrino,  Mahmut  DaUacii  of  Ko- 
nispoti,  Premedi,  and  the  districts  of  Dogho  and  Paiakalamo  in 
Tzamuria. 

aKijit  irpojioliat  j^oprtci  aro  KaKoiroiiki 

c^iro  Toirrii  rq  ^f/mfid  lya  yd  yiviiiiiouKoi' . 

"  (Ibrahim)  sent  also  letters  to  Kakosuli : 
Let  us  this  year  become  ore." 

And  among  other  things,  observes  to  the  allies, — 

Tpura  tno  ZouXi  roXtfid  TayylaTprrov  vd  pii,^ 

tal  Crrrtpa  ri)f  TJa^oupyid  irri)  \i^n)  vd  r^t  th'hP 
Tipayti  KoX  rT&  NrtX/jtvo  vii  jidyi)  to  uoldpi 

i'  dxXiiFii  Kai  TO  j(f'pirou  rii  BXdpa  vd  fiou  xapTj. 


<  Nnt  &  word  i(  here  uid  of  tlic  >  By  the  ihird    tail  Aly  abtainol 

RiuiiaD  ■rmamenl,   oithout  which  this  rank. 

the  Turkish  would   hsTe  had  little  <  Anira.  one  of  the  chief  viltagi^B 

hope  of  reducing  the  Seven  Isliuids.  of  llic  Suliote  confcdemcy,   in  the 

'  A  common  expreuion  in  Turk-  tnounlaina   between  Suli  and  Joan- 

iah   lot  nibjtcU.     By  the  treaty  of  u'lria. 
IWO,  eitabliihing   the    Septinsular  '  yiyaiptv  o\bl 

Republic,  an  innual  tribale  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  Porte. 
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"  First,  upon  Suli  he  labours  to  tlirow  his  hook. 
And  afterwards  Tzamuria  to  drown  in  the  lake*. 
He  looka  into  Deh-ino  t«  set  his  foot, 
To  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  take  lliora  from  me." 

He  hint«  also  at  Al^'s  great  credit  at  the  Porte, 
ri  T&pa  iiiyiiiai  ttoXu  d^dyiii  oro  i^ojikiTi 

Kol  fiat  woriiii  aiifupa  ifapitaKcpo  ircpfiwtTi. 

"  For  he  has  much  weight  aloft  at  the  government. 
And  this  day  gives  ub  a  poisonous  sherbet  to  drink." 

The  (Maliomelan)  chiefs  of  Tzamuria  andDarvano',  who  anilr 
with  Ibrahim,  moke  peace  with  the  Suliotes  who  send  hostage* 
to  Delvino.  But  the  allies  endeavour  in  vain  to  gain  over  Mah' 
mud  Sekhmel,  commander  of  the  Castle  of  Delvino ;  they  blockade 
him  therefore  with  troops  from  Konispoli,  Sulates,  Gardhiki,  and 
Darvano.  At  the  end  of  two  months  Mahmiid  capitulates,  on 
condition  of  retiring  to  Nivitza,  when  they  burn  all  his  houses, 
and  those  of  his  adherents  at  Delvino. 

The  Vezir  divides  his  forces  into  three  parts,  ona  is  left  before 
Suli.  another  is  sent  into  Tzarauria,  tiic  third  agiunst  Delvino : 
Vel^  Pasha  is  sent  against  Ibrahim. 

irruf  iriScpdrov  6c  va  Tap  iiai\ci  yrponi)  ^tyoXif. 
lie  Toao  Svo  liy  ylrcTai  o  \6yoc  row  irarprfirroii 
cai  Oi  yd  irdp  dvartiiTov  at  ^y  cai  TiScpoffrov. 

"  He  will  go  against  his  father-in-law  though  he  has  great 
shame  (very  reluctantly ) ; 
But  his  father's  word  does  not  become  two  (it  not  to  be 

contradicted). 
And  he  must  go  against  him,    though   he  be   his  &ther- 

Vcly  marches  to  Konttza,  where,  not  finding  any  •ymptoms 
of  opposition,  he  falls  upon  the  villages  of  Bala,  and  moves  for- 
ward to  Toziani,  where  Ibrahim's  troops  had  shut  themselves 

'  Drowning   in  the  lake  *■•  so  '  The  country  norlhirard  of  F«ra- 

coramon  ■  punishmeiit  M  loinnina      kUuno  comprinng  Dtlvino. 
that  ii  became  a  flgute  of  ipeech. 
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up.  He  rcfosea  their  request  of  being  allowed  lo  retire  unmo- 
lesteil,  unless  tJiey  give  up  their  anas  ;  they  resolve  to  resist. 
Vely  enters  the  place  sword  in  hand.  Some  of  Ibrahim's  troops 
escape,  and  sonie  arc  eliun  or  taken.  Among  the  prisoners  arc 
found  the  tevabs,  or  securities  of  the  Suliote  alliance,  who  had 
deserted  from  loannina.  These  are  put  to  death  to  the  number 
of  flfty-two. 

Ibrahim  sends  a  submissive  message  to  his  son-in  law,  who  at 
first  retiisea  all  accommodation,  but  afterwards  consents  to  eva- 
cuate Toziani,  on  the  condition  that  Ibrahim  abandons  bis  alli- 
ance with  Dclvino  and  Suli.  Meantime,  Al^  has  received  the 
appointment  of  Rumili  Valesi,  with  orders  to  proceed  aj^ainst  the 
Hoide  '■     He  forwards  the  news  to  his  son — 

'A\ij  Tlaatac  trpofioStat  ^a/iript  tov  BiX/jcdu'. 
And  orders  him  to  make  peace  with.  Ibrahim  and  return  to  loau- 

He  then  sends  reinforcements  to  Mahmud  Sekhmet  Agd  at 
Nivitza,  and  directs  him  to  demand  the  keys  of  the  castle  of  Del- 
vino  from  the  Gardbikiotes,  who  occupied  it,  allowing  them  to 
depart  unmolested  on  the  condition  of  delivering  up  to  Aly  the 
Suliote  hostages,  who  were  also  in  the  caslle,  and  two  of  whom 
were  men  of  note. 

The  Gardbikiotes  comply.  Aly  then  sends  Malio  Metzo '  to 
command  at  Delvino,  and  lakes  Sekhmet  with  him  into  Rumili, 
where  be  is  directed  by  the  Porte  to  put  all  things  in  order  as  far 
as  Adrianople,  and  to  proceed,  sword  in  band,  against  Osman 
Pasha,  the  Georgian,  who  with  the  Haide  is  opjioBing  Aki 
Pulia  near  Adrianople. 

The  Vezir  collects  his  troops  at  Bunila  *,  (MiroufiXa,)  leaves 


'  Hud»,  or  Mnilall,  here  wriUen  insecure. 
Xaiyrie  uad  divraXilis  is  Ihe  name  ■  BtXicD^.    ihc    jcaiJfuruiv,   or 

(riven  by  ihc  Turks  lo  liie  rebelliom  una  of  end«ann«nl  for  Veiy. 
inhabilaiiU   of    ilie    mounUint    on  '    Olherwisu    called     Metiobuno, 

either    aide    of    ihe    valley   of    the  an  Albnnian  officer  in  gienl  firuur 

HcbruB,    who    in    union    ^nerally  with  Aly. 

wiih   HoniE   Albanian    adventurers,  *  A   Ijirillk,  and   militaiy  depAt, 

have  often  diiturbcd  the  iranquiltily  Iwo  miles  south  of  loSiininn. 
of  RuDiili,  and  rpiidered  Ihe  roads 
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Mukhlsr  in  commaad  at  loanniDa,  and  moves  out  of  the  town 
ill  state. 

Itajid^arras  to  dkKovpdv  koi  fit  niXXouc  trrofitlScs, 
rd  wn'ji  raXfj  trr^  "Pou^eXij  irai  itiau  rd  yupi'ffp. 

Kal  Tpiy(avi  fijro  ico»Td  OTrailiq  tax  aydCtf, 
vipaai  njr'  ra  TptjSei'a  sai  ttoii  irro  Movasr^pi, 
£vjpiir  yvvdiKEC  fiyijuavt  rit  U?avvc  Toy  ^tCipii. 
"On  his  right  huiid    stand  the  Sheikhs,   on   the    left    the 
Efiendis ', 
Reading  the  Alkoran  with  umny  prayers, 
That  he  may  have  success  in  Rumili  and  return  home. 

Spahis  and  Agas  ran  beside  hini : 
He  passed  by  GrevenS  to  Monastir : 
Men  and  women  came  out  to  sec  the  Vezir." 
From  Monastir  he  sends  a  threatening  message  to  two  rebel 
chiefs  who  were  at  the  head  of  12,000  men, 

XaX/X(  irai  XapatftiCiJ  ffr^*'  Kip&afiov  aas  fidvo>, 
irpiTK  ya  rpouKvyiiotn  wpi  tov  ya  ^aXaaSijri, 
ri  dXXo  T^api  Hy  iX"^  "^'^  X^P'"^""  ^''  /^'"''F'- 
"  KbaJQ  and  Karafeizi ',  I  will  place  you  in  my  bow-string : 
You  must  make  the  act  of  submission  that  you  may  not  be 

For  you  have  no  other  means,  but  must  fall  into  my  hands." 

They  reply,  that  they  wish  to  find  some  good  opportunity  of 

submitting,   (m    ^povuvyljaovy,)    upon   which  Al^   moves   from 

Monastir,  pitches  his  camp  at  Sofia,  accepts  the  submlsuon  of 


1  i^ivralti — EBJndis.      This  is  itill   uy  aiftivrq,  or  a'flvrg,   Ibc 

one  of  tbe  fewnordi  of  Creek  origin  matter,  lord. 

which  hHve  been  naluralized  among  ■  Karafeizi,  (black-up,)  mD  Al> 

the  Turks,  nho,  in  thii  imtance  u  banian  freebooter,  nhoae  ml  name 

in   general,    (often   the    sound    of  (he  poet  hat  noi  given, 
their  borrowed  words :  tlie  Greeks 


rv 
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the  two  cliiefluins,  and  proceeds  to  Fe!ibe,  ( Philip popol is,)  and 
aiinmions  Tjurtji  Oaman,  wlio  was  at  tlie  heiid  of  42,000  men. 
As  10,000  of  these  were  imder  Abd-ul-Tjami,  ( Au7»vXrfa>t,) 
and  12,000  under  Musli-Glteka,  (MouffXijyKiVa,)  both  Alba- 
nians, aa  their  names  indicate,  Aly  endeavours  to  gain  them 
over.  They  agree  to  plunder  the  Tjurtji  Pasha,  on  the  pretext 
of  his  being  indebted  to  them  for  the  pay  of  tlieir  troops ',  and 
having  effected  this  design  they  offer  themselves  to  Aly  Fasha; 
but  Musli,  who  had  carried  his  depredations  almost  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  had  been  denounced  by  a  special  fermelui  from  the 
Sultan,  having  Icamt  on  his  arrival  at  Fclibe  that  Al^  intended 
lo  put  him  to  death — 

fhf  TO  ^(Tovfityo  TouXi  iaviraii  fu  Tan 

ya  rap  pa  ^pg  Ti/y  ri'x»'i|TOu  Kai  to  tuXio  fnm'n. 

"  Like  a  winged  bird  fled  with  his  horse, 
To  go  and  find  his  art  and  liis  old  profession — (that  o/a 
robber). 

A  few  of  his  comrades  accompany  him;  but  Al^,  having  sent 
GOO  men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  an  engagemeat  ensues,  in 
which  Kfusli,  receiving  a  wound,  falls  from  his  horse,  and  is  taken 
with  200  of  those  Aintalidlies  who  had  ruined  the  world  (irou 

el^Jiay  \aKd<ni  ray  yrovntl.) 

Alf  beheads  MuhH,  and  sends  his  head  to  Constantinople,  re- 
ceives submission  and  hostages  from  the  villages,  as  securities 
against  the  re-appearance  of  the  robbers  ;  and  then,  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Porte  to  return  to  loannina — 

K«l  Kodin  ma  *6imrov  xal  caVti  ro  ai^arov,        ' 
"  Sits  down  in  his  post,  aad  takes  his  pleasure." 

The  remainder  of  the  poem  relates  to  the  capture  of  Suli,  but 
as  these  transactions  will  be  found  more  at  length  in  the  abstraot 
Irom  the  history  of  Suli  and  Pargn,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Additional  Note  to  Chapter  V.,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  a  few  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  Mahometan  poet  has  represented  matters 

'  1 1  is  common  among  ihe  Alba-  ibenuelTei;  on  the  allegaUDn,  aflen 
niaii  mcrcirniirici  thus  lo  desert  Ihe  well  foutided.  ofa  fujlurc  in  the  rc- 
i:liirf  wiib  whom  they  have  engi^eil      guUr  paytneDt  of  thrir  lule,  or  pay. 


^ 
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rather  diflercntly  from  the    Christian  historian.      The  fiullotec, 

hearing  of  the  Vezir's  return,  collect  their  scattered  forces.  They 
reflect  that  they  have  no  longer  any  hopes  of  assistanoe  from 
Delvino  or  Berat ;  and  that  the  Vezir  has  so  many  securities 
trom  Pronio  and  Tzapari  in  his  hands,  that  these  chieftains  can- 
not he  expected  to  move  in  favour  of  Suli. 

rutrf  iScac  TaroKop^^  Kal  riipa  Scy  rimfwui'i, 

^povyrai  ra  xetpaXiarovs  koI  riipa  Si  [ioijOouyt, 
Td\n  TTiaaiiiva  'AAq  Ilairiac  Ta  miyopa/ia^  ouXa 
Sjcov  ilvai  rdiroc  fftpiruoc  tj(ci  ^riuofiiv^  KoirXa, 

He  has  bound  them  foot  and  head  : 

They  fear  for  their  heads,  and  now  they  will  not  assist. 

Aly  Pasha  has  taken  all  our  frontiers  ; 

Wherever  there  is  a  difficult  jilace  he  has  built  a  Cower." 

Kitzo  Botzari  ',  (KiV^'oc  Mirdrf  op^c,)  one  of  the  chiefs  of  SiUi, 
was  living  at  lodnuina,  in  a  state  of  pretended  submission  to  the 
Vezir,  hut  secretly  corresponding  with  his  countrymen.  In 
reply  to  their  requisitions  for  a  supply  of  lead  aud  gunpowder, 
he  informs  them  that  the  Archona  of  loannina  have  promised 
him  to  supply  these  essentials,  and  nt  the  same  time  exhorts 
them  to  be  vigilant,  as  Al^'s  camp  is  ready,  and  he  is  bent  on 
their  destruction.  From  Parga  they  receive  assurances  of  sup- 
port, with  offers  of  asylum,  in  case  of  disaster  ;  and  they  are 
joined  by  sixty-four  Christians  of  Tzamuria,  with  their  women 
and  children,  and  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions. 

"  The  robbers  also  assembled  to  defend  Suli." 
Kai  ii  KXc^rovptii '  fiaivx&tjKt  cttd  £ov\(  vd  xXtiadovyt. 


1  Kirfac,  tlic  jtoifcuriidv  of 
Xpiffroc-  Soon  niter  the  csplure 
of  Privyza,  George  B6curi,  the 
father  of  Kitzo,  thinking  the  sfiairs 
of  the  confederacy  in  a  dcBperate 
■t«te,  accepted  *  auni  of  money  from 
Aiy.  and  deserted  with  all  hia  tribe. 
The  Veilr  gave  them  Vurgariti,  a 
village  in  the  district  of  Tzumirka, 
(or  their  residence ;  but  obliged 
Kitio,  the  cideal  ion  of  George,  to 


reside  under  his  own  eye  at  loin- 
tiina,  aa  a  security  for  the  peaceable 
conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 
George  B6tzari  did  not  live  lotig 
after  hia  desertion;  and  Kitio,  at 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
naa  the  head  of  the  house. 

'  q  sXefriMifHd,  means  rub- 
bery collectively,  or  the  life  of  a 
robber,  or  the  cotintry  occupied  by 
robbers;  l^vyi  tr^y  KtitfnufiJiir — 
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A  resolution  in  taken  to  deatroy  the  Pasha's  Kules  before  he 
cjii  arrive  with  his  main  body. 

While  Khoto  Metzikrani,  (Xriroc  Mtrf«rpac<,)  an  AlbaniBn, 
who  commanded  one  of  those  towers,  is  waiting  with  fifty  men 
to  intercept  2000  kuvclia  of  flour  going  to  Suli,  the  Suliotea 
send  their  convoy  by  another  road,  and  marching  to  the  Kula 
destroy  it. 

The  Vezir  now  summons  troops  in  the  name  of  the  Porte  from 
Berat,  D^lvino,  Dagbo,  and  Farakalamo,  orders  the  Agas  of 
Margariti  and  Paramythia  to  sc;ize  Frari,  (*pdpi ',)  receives 
from  Mustafa  Pasha  of  Delvino  his  eldest  son  as  a  hostage,  col- 
lects his  forces  at  Bunila,  and  gives  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  hia  aon  Vely,  whom  he  mstnicts  first  to  take  the  town  of 
Suli,  from  thence  to  proceed  against  the  wild  mountains,  (ri 
&ypia  TO  jiourh ',)  and  then,  if  the  enemy  should  be  willing  to 
evacuate  the  place  without  battle,  to  allow  them  to  retire  unmo- 
lested to  the  islands. 

ac  iriivt  fitaa  aTi\v  ^payyiix  abroX  naX  ra  iraiJiurovci 
fie  vdfi  ripa  move  Kop^ouc  roi  fiu  va  fii)  maQovvi, 

va  dvfin&ouv  rov  TfnrorovQ  oaov  Kaipoy  Koi  nv  lovfe. 
va  liXiirovrc  ror  TuxoTovt  yit  naurai  ^  xapSiaTovt, 
Taypi/iia  ya  yvpiiovyc  (rra  Kpiia  rd  yipdro''!:. 

•'  Let  them  go  into  Franghia,  ihcy  and  their  thildrcn ; 
Let  them  pass  over  to  Corfu  ;  let  them  not  remain  here ; 
Let  them  think  of  their  place  (native  couotr}')  aa  long  as  they 

live; 
Let  them  behold  their  place  (at  a  distance),  and  let  their  hearts 

To  turn  the  wild  animals  at  their  cold  watera*." 


"  Uc  hai  fled  and  become  ■  robber" 

FXfilnin   Ihc   force    of  this    Romaic 

'  In  Greek  Faoiri.  This  fine 
plun  *B>  Ihe  chipr  gupporl  ot  Suli, 
andwM  in  iia  line  of  communication 
with  (he  sea-conel  and  Par^a. 

'  Meaning  Ihe  ridgea  of  Trypu 
und  AghM  PacukevL 


'  1'his  was  precisely  kIisi  hap- 
pened: the  Sutiolc  exilca  al  Carfii 
never  ceased   lo  regret  tbeir  wild 


and   often 


n  op- 


portunity of  indulging 
Bight  of  Suli,  Ihe  only  consola- 
tion that  was  left  to  them.  The 
sUusion  in  the  last  tine  to  the  chace 
ta  explained  hy  the  custom  among; 
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Velf  taktt  lare  at  Ina  tuher,  and  iet«Te«  the  pnUie  |mj^jm> 
pf  Slicikh  Yntlif.  Tbe  Chnsiians  of  Tzamniu  on  tbeir  nde  &tf 
fartj  liiyi,  ciflcx  pnyeis,  and  make  incaattoaiis  br  the  ■ob^h 
ttt  the  Salioltt. 

cal  of  j^ffnorot  r^  Tia/taifYiac  tfm^tejfBiiaiir  £Xo< 

ml  ru  Ot«  ropiunAsvi-  nj  ^q  iipAi  ro  £»vXi 
(■i  Xl'yovr  Qavayia/iov  yXvnxrrD  ro  mlfura. 

Xaraptit  mi  m^qpcMn-Hiic  Kiprtmr  cat  ilcBxarMrsw 
irfi  fKtm'jJon-  ro*  main  avrol  cai  rof  xaffiritrnf. 

"  The  Chriadsna  of  Teamuria  were  all  coUectod  togethrr. 
And  pray  to  God  that  Suli  mav  not  be  taken ; 
And  they  tay.  Oh  my  Panagbia,  save  the  nnloitiutstc  place. 

Carding  combs  and  trivets  for  cooking  tcskU  they  take  and 

tma  up«ide  down. 
So  they  bcwitdi  the  Pasha  and  nail  him '." 

The  Greeks  (u\i;  I,  'Puiiioaivn)  set  apart  a  day  for  general 
pnyer  for  the  aafet;  of  Suli.  Aly  has  many  traitors  in  his 
Mtmp,  but  they  cannot  move  because  ho  h.is  Iheir  sons  as  hos- 
tages. The  SuIiote%  learning  the  approach  of  Vely  towards 
their  town,  lie  in  ambuscade  in  a  church,  which  they  had  forti- 
fied.    While  waiting  the  enemy  they  pray. 

^vtfia  Xpiffrt  iral  llarayia  toy  Sp<i[io  vd  tou  xMlajK 

itai  fioyorari  rovBlyd  tov  Toupjcou  fiijv  d^'ia^c, 
/liiqSa  Xpiuri  Kol  Qtiyayid  tu  /lavpiafuvo  £oi\i 

iji\iiif)ifia  yd  rlfy  ndfiovyt  rqt-  ittXrjirtdaov  uXi;. 
"  Assist,  Cliriet  and  Panaghia,  to  shut  up  his  road. 
And  leave  not  any  where  a  path  for  the  Turk  ; 
ABsiat,  Chrial  and  Panaghia,  the  unfortunate  Suli, 
So  shall  they  make  your  church  all  golden." 
Vety  however  arrives  in  such  force,  that  they  do  not  evcD  fire 

in    wait   for   ihe   deer,   roe-bucks,  placet. 

•wine,  and  olher  wild  animali  oFihe  ■  The  Mutulman  poet  hu  a  U>h 

mountaina,  at  the  iprings  and  rivu-  here  at  Ihe  Greek  aupeTBlitioia : — 

leta:   capecJally   in  lummer,  when  iDsking  use  of  their  exact  wonb, 
water  ii  lo  be  found  only  in  ■  few 

13 
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a  shot,  and  he  proceeds  to  occupy  Screkhuti,  and  great  Soli, 
leaving  in  his  rear  the  Suliotes  in  the  church. 

Driven  out  of  their  Tiliaj^es,  tht  Suliotea,  retire  to  the  ridge 
in  four  bodies. 

eal  tiidirs  inrmiXoi/Kia  riaaapa  tyivav  oi  KaiifUyoi 
Kai  irqpav  raypia  rd  ffovvd  ady  J^rav  /laSq^i'voi. 

One  of  these  was  at  Eiaia,  one  at  Kugni  (Xovi),  the  third  at 

T-oXXo  ftrov\ti{iKi  iriyijm  ard  RovKia  vd  kXciotovvc 
ffdv  ror  'EyicXifo  oro  yidko  ard  ^Siyra  6d  Kayovve. 

"  The  fourth  division  went  and  shut  themselves  in  Kukia, 
To  be  burnt  alive,  like  the  Englishman  at  sea '.'' 

Vely  Fasha  converts  the  church  at  Suli  into  a  mosque.  His 
father  sends  him  a  thousand  masona  to  build  a  castle  there. 

Messengers  &om  the  Suliotes  go  to  Tzikurati  to  Hassan  Aga 
Tzapari,  to  entreat  his  assistance  in  obtaining  favourable  terms 
from  the  Vezir. 

Hassan  laments  his  want  of  influence, — that  AI^  retains  his 
sons  as  hostages,  has  seized  upon  Fanari,  and  will  perhaps  col- 
lect the  Kharalj  even  in  Tzamuria ; — advises  the  Suliotes  to 
submit,  and  offers  in  that  case  to  intercede,  but  fears  that  it  wiU 
be  of  little  avail  to  them. 

Foto  Tzavela,  with  a  deputatJon  of  SuL'otes,  appears  before 
Vel^  Fasha,  and  asks  permission  to  depart  to  whatever  place  he 
thinks  fit. 

But  the  monk  (o  KaXd^tpoc),  i.  e.  Papa  Samuel,  refuses  to 
join  in  this  compromise,  and  persuades  500  men  to  join  him  in 
defending  Kukia  to  the  last. 

The  Kal6ghcros  (according  to  the  poet)  had  many  sins  to 
answer  for, 

'  Alluding  to  Ihe  otutrophc  ot  are  Ihe  more  Ukel;  to  Bdmire  such 
Fapi  Samuel.  "  Like  ibe  KngUsIt-  an  acl,  as  Ibe;  are  very  bad  neanicn. 
mtn  ■!  aea,"  i>  ■  prorerbial  Greek  anil  leem  totally  out  of  (heir  ele- 
nprenioD,  derived  from  Ihv  fact  of  ment  when  they  are  cmbu-ked,  often 
BTi  EngliahmBD  who  blew  up  hU  Bhoning  u  degree  of  fear,  veiy  un- 
ship to  avoid  fklling  into  tlic  haniU  gulsr  in  men  to  brave  wld  hardy  in 
ut  a  Baibaretque.    The  Albsuiauit  generaL  ^ 
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iT^c  iftapriat  &  iriirpof  &wo  ra  yovtririiv 

xal  Kalyovvrav  /joupiciiXacac  ard  yiporTit/iiirarov 

aXiiifov  rou  \iyst  a/iopfa  nal  KOfu  to  attfaaou 

ya  Kpiyovri  KaXiyripf  arbr  Koa/io  Toyo[ia<roti' 
ixiiyot  iroO  vfioatAirTfaay  iroXXol  da  fUTaftiiaotlv 

Kol  aira  /iirpc  KoXoytpt  avj^to^ia  tii  too  Siiaovv 
irZi  Tiiv  \iyti  0  Zaljiuvat  oiroSjjd  ariiv  iroiAiarow 
va  3(u£j|  Tuv  'AXij  Qaata  /ii  rl)y  iraXtKapiarov, 
"  He  inherited  sins,  the  bitter  man,  from  liia  parenta. 
And  humt  a  Vrukolakaa  '  in  liis  old  age. 

Shut  yourself  up  in  the  castle,  (saya  the  DevU,)  and  take  your 
pl™n,e, 

Monk,  that  they  may  talk  of  your  name  in  the  world  ; 

Tlinse  who  have  offered  aiibtnission  will  greatly  repent. 

And  will  approve  of  what  you  have  done,  friend  monk ; 

Thus  speaka  tlie  daemon,  which  he  has  in  his  belly, 

(And  which  prompts  him)  to  drive  away  Aly  Pasha  with  hi* 
bravery." 

Vcl^  Pnsha'a  troops,  who  are  lired  of  llie  war,  are  happy  t(i 
hear  of  the  proposal  of  the  Suliotes.  Aly  comes  to  Suli,  ap- 
proves highly  of  his  son's  proceedings,  and  receivea  Foto  Tzavela 
(♦iroc  Tfa/Si'Xac),  or  Foti  (tirijc),  as  the  poet  sometimes  calls 
him,  who  kisses  the  Vczir's  foot. 

'Akij  Haaia^  iyiipiat  xai  (-jjailtuvt.  to  4wri], 

•rai  Tipaif  rov  elwe  koXq  ri  yi>  aov  Kaiai  to  ohoti, 
Kai  rou  ttirc  avpi  yXi/yopa  yet  Toi/c  ilitijt  vd  jiyouvi 
rl  TO  Sixofiov  TO  iTiradi  6i  vd  to  Su^qfloufi. 
"  Al^  Pasha  turned  round  and  caressed  Foto, 

And  look  well  to  it,  he  said,  for  I  will  burn  your  livei ' ; 

■  tn   the  year  1700,   Tournefort  Levanl,   tome  1.  lettre  3.     Though 

wu  an  eyc-witneas  of  the  burning  such  initancct  of  tupentltion  are 

of  B   Vrukfilaka ;    the   boitf  of  the  now  very  rare,  the  Hard  Vrukdlika 

deceased  pprson,  who  was  siupecled  (deriTed  from  the  Illyrie)  is  in  com- 

of  rising   out  of  his   grave  to  tor-  mon  use  to  signify  a  ghost, 
ment  (he  living,  rbs  cut  in  pieces  '  This  xo'^'ufi'  ■>  quite  in  cba-. 

by  a  pricat  and  burnt. — Voyage  au  racter. 
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And,  said  he,  return  quickly  and  bid  tlicm  come  out, 

Or  my  Bword  ihey  shall  remember." 

The  Suliotea  hesitating,  Foto  propose!)  to  bring  away  his  own 
foIloweTB  ;  tells  the  Vezir  that  the  others  must  then  follow,  and 
accuses  Kitzo  Botzari  of  dissuading  them  Irom  accepting  the 
Vezir' s  proposition. 

The  Vezir  promises  that  those  who  quit  the  place  that  day 
shall  not  be  molested,  but  tliat  those  wlio  remain  till  the  morrow 
sliall  be  made  slaves,  and  answerable  for  the  expences  in  the 
war. 

Foto  exerts  himself  to  bring  about  the  evacuation,  because 
his  wife  is  a  hostage  at  loannina.  He  leads  the  way  with  his 
own  tribe,  and  to  all  those  who  followed  him  the  Pasha  opened 
the  road  (ro>-  fpo/ioirouc  rov  ufoi£i)  :  the  others  became  slaves, 
men,  women,  and  children. 

avipce  yvvaixtt  tal  ■raiiii  Skoi  iaii\ajlai6iiKar. 
Bat  Al^  still  refuses  to  relcaac  Foto's  wife  until  Futo  had 
consented  to  destroy  tlie  Kaloghero  by  secretly  applying  a  match 
to  the  powder  magazine  at  Kiikja. 

aXXiuc  Kaifiirc  xptoriovi  iyut  aav  Sir  r^i"  3lvu, 

r^f  ^!)^yiit  aril  fiovnraKiiiov,  ya  aou  to  liirH  Kai  Ktlvo, 
uparH  yii  Tt)  yvvdiKairov  fiaH  Kul  rd  vatiidrov, 
Kol  iiy  rd  \ixouyt  icoTi  rd  fiaria  rd  hiKaaov. 
"  Otherwise,  wretched  Christian,  I  will  not  give  her  to  yon  ; 
I  will  throw  her  into  my  mutbU,  that  she  may  worii  like  ■ 

slave. 
1  will  keep  yotxrwife  together  with  your  children. 
And  your  eyes  shall  never  behold  them." 
Foto  replies, 

kq!  rov  clirc  dfidr  itpiyntftov  rotrri)  iovXid  r^y  Kayiii, 

yid  TO  ^vooaov  Tdyofta  yd  nayv  ya  dwoOano. 

"  Mercy,  my  lord,  said  he,  this  service  I  will  perform  ; 

I  will  go  and  die  for  your  golden  name." 

Foto  then  approaches  Ktikia,  and,  in  a  secret  conversation  with 

Ihe  Papas,  endeavours  to  persnade  him  that  there  is  no  possibility 

of  resisting  the  Vezir,  and  no  hope  for  him  but  in  submission. 
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The  priest  consents  to  depart,  provided  he  has  permission  to  soil 
the  contents  of  his  powder  magazine,  in  order  to  fill  which  he  had 
parted  with  all  his  property  in  the  beginning  of  the  blockade. 
Foto  engages  that  the  Paahk  himself  shall  purchase  it.  In  con- 
a  dream,  the  Papas  desires  that  the  son  of  Papa 
Iknni  of  Sopiki  may  be  sent  to  liim  as  a  security,  as  well  as  to 
weigh  and  take  account  of  the  powder. 

The  son  of  Pap&  lanni  is  sent  by  the  Pash&  accordingly, 
together  with  Foto,  and  while  the  priest  with  many  others  arc 
aasemhled  in  the  magazine  round  tlie  young  Sopikiote,  Foto 
applies  a  match  to  a  train  of  powder,  and  the  magazine  explod- 
ii^,  destroys  all  that  were  within  it'. 

omfrav  ariiv  KoXiytpo  kuSoKov  civ  ^aviii:av 
BXoc  o  rorot  yiipiai,  liovyd  ^ipiiuiBiinav, 

«ai  TO  -xopTilpia  tik  7 Si  kui  tiiva  /lapaS^Kaf. 
"  Those  who  were  with  the  monk  appeared  no  more: 
All  the  place  was  turned  upside  down;  the  mountains  were 

unrooted, 
And  the  plants  of  the  earth  were  withered." 

The  Vezir  then  Inkos  possession  of  Kukin,  when  all  its  de- 
fenders who  remain  alive  are,  according  to  his  former  vow,  made 
answerable  for  his  expences,  and  sold  for  slaves.  He  then  re- 
stores to  Foto  his  wife,  and  makes  him  a  present  also  of  ten 
Suliote  families,  upon  which  Foto  loses  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
Parga,  without  taking  leave  of  the  Vezir,  and  then  passes  over 
with  the  Suliotes  to  the  islands. 

The  Vezir  eends  for  Papajanni,  and  a  conversation  ensues  in 
which  the  Pasha,  endeavouring  to  console  him,  says, 

rJraf  ypatfTO  ytd  va  tap  aro  SoiiXt  to  watSlirov. 
"  For  it  was  written,  that  your  son  should  bum  at  Suli." 
And,  among  other  things,  adds, 

Ka'i  Kciyot  novjinXt  ifbiTia  BiXu  rart  oKoriiau 

Ktavayavaq  ard  ■)(ipiaaov  rd  tov  irapaOiau, 
ri  ro  SiKoaov  ru  jrai^l  yd  £ip!IC  ''^*'  Xviroupai, 

fxapalvcToi  11  KapoaiiXafiov  arrtt  rou  tov  SvfioZfiai. 

■  I  have  b^rorc  remiirkcd  thai  Ihc  Suliotes  nnJ  their  friends  relate  (h« 
story  diflerenlly. 
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"  Ami  he  that  put  the  fire  I  will  slay  him ; 
And,  if  you  wish,  into  your  hands  I  will  delive 
For  know  that  I  grieve  for  your  son, 
My  heart  withers  when  I  think  of  him," 


,1 


The  Vezir  then  places  a  tliousand  men 


1  Ki4fa : 


I  Kugui';  takes  possession 


AS  many  in  Kukia,  ani: 

of  FanW,  and  returns  ti 

A  Dervish  having  remonstrated  with  the  Vezir  on  the  practice 
among  the  Christians  of  wearing  fine  cloth,  dulamfke  of  velvet  and 
gnid,  and  gieen  dresses,  so  that  at  loannina  he  could  not  distin- 
guish a.  Turk  from  a  Greek'. 

Tovptoc  'Pw^ioc  otIx  Viarcra  ?£»■  fiwopaKaitiii  i^apm. 

A1^  issues  a  proclamation  commanding  the  Rnyas  to  wear 
dark-coloured  dresses,  forbidding  velvet,  and  threatening  to  throw 
those  who  wear  green  eloth  or  yellow  slippers  into  the  lake. 

The  Archons  {ol'Apxiyrci  ard  riavti-a),  afraid  of  the  sack  {to 
rfou/Ja\i),  i.  e.  afraid  of  being  drowned,  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  bouses  and  change  their  dresses,  and  lament  that  now,  for 
the  first  time,  they  suficr  this  disgrace. 

Kitzo  Botzari  still  remained  with  the  Vezir,  who  had  built  a 
house  for  him,  and  had  given  him  a  village  for  his  support, 
but  hearing  thai  he  ./as  accused  of  having  encouraged  the 
Suliotes  not  to  submit,  and  of  having  assisted  in  supplying 
them  with  ammunition,  he  retires  into  a  monastery  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tzumerka,  but  at  the  same  time  desires  his  friends  to 
intercede  for  him  at  loa 


•  Probnbly  two  or  three  hnndrpd      a»oid    eonhTming   occBiionally    i 


Bch,  for  men  of  the  poet'. 
ben  will  bear  a  >imilar  ileduction. 

*  The  Dervithci  seldoin  loie  a 
good  opportunity  of  rouaini;  the  re- 
ligioua  bigutry  at  the  Turks  againil 
Ihc  Christians,  and  Al/,  though 
cardeu  himself  of  such  mntten  as 
the  dnm  of  Ihc   Rayfii,  could  not 


HluulniBn  prejudiccH.  The  Greek* 
being  fond  of  adorning  their  per- 
■oiia,  arc  very  sensible  to  bucIi  a 
meaiure  m  is  hero  deBcribcd  i  but 
in  the  preient  initance  they  took 
ailvButage  of  Ihc  order,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  a  mouminf;  for  Ibe  lo« 


yii  liyiiTC  OToy  di^ivrrf  fiou  yd  irid^Ti  Ti'iv 

"  To  go  to  the  Lord,  and  take  hold  of  hia  foot." 

But  on  learning  from  his  intcrcessorK  (piridXia)  that  the  Veair 
aaaerted,  that  on  the  capture  of  Suli  Botne  of  Kitzo's  letters  had 
fallen  into  his  handa,  Kitzo  sends  for  asNistance  : — 

OTOut  riXXai/c  roue  SovXiwrm; 
TTOU  ^ray  Kpvfiftiyoi  irrd  X**?'"'  '^*  fnpaiiivatQ  idrmc. 
"  to  the  other  Suliotes, 
Who  were  hidden  in  the  villages  like  pining  hens," 

He  requests  of  them  lead  and  gunpowder,  and  adds, 

TO  /loyuariipt  (ll(iaia  BiXu  vdrra  aifiiiau, 
"  And  now  if  I  yet  escape.  Christians, 
Truly  I  will  purchase  this  monastery." 

irdy  tuTtiXt  tuv  )^pl^maySy  Teroiag  Xoyqc  xafiiripta 

Tuv  KovjiaXovvi  ^u\ipi  tIiv  yvtra  fik  rtJ  irripia 
diro  ZitjiTtirTi  tov  trrtiXay  yd  Kfipc  "c  l%vSovfte. 
"  When  he  sent  the  Christians  this  intelligence 
They  transport  ammunition  by  night  with  the  stars  ; 
They  sent  from  Zabandi  to  say  they  would  assist," 

Several  captains  {KaB-era'nSfc  iroXXoi)  enter  the  monastery  to 
assist  Kitzo  with  the  musquet  (pi  ro  Tov<fcri),  as  well  as  all  the 
Suliotes,  who  were  lying  concealed  (Kpvfiivoi  dro  rov  Bdlpifj'). 
The  rest  assemble  in  the  churches  and  pray  for  success.  Twelve 
hundred  men  are  collected  in  the  convent. 

Here  the  poera  concludes  abruptly  ;  the  poet  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vezir  to  some  employment  in  RumJli.  He  tabes 
the  opportunity  of  lauding  the  power  of  Al^,  of  whose  wonderful 
acts  he  has  only  related  a  tenth ;  whose  castles  and  tjifllikB  are 
numberless  as  the  sands,  and  astonish  the  world. 

rd  KaoTpa  rai  ^  TaXdyyait  tov  ar^  yijc  r^v  olmvfiivyy 
rd  jiXiirovy  SKot  o  yrovyidt  vol  orik-ovv  (hifiTrufiivot, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  concluding  lines  by  which  we 
learn  the  poet's  name,  and  that  of  his  scribe : 
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fa  /uiBiTf  TOv  r/nrofiov  Kal  filv  tai  yovixafiov 
aro  NrfX^ivD  J/y  Tearpilafioo,  irat  ypn'^ui  rdco/ia'^eu 

HdrZc  Sipirijc  tpdioftai,  irrta\dc  dtr'  to  ac^vrdftoa, 
&v  BtXiTt  fd  fidOtTf  Kai  ruf  ypaffiariKdiiov 

HAiayiuiTtjt  SnXoWroyXouc  nal  axXajint  ra/fcvrSfiov, 
d/idy,  afidy  IfivTiJiiou  upl^i  o-vXa/'uc  ^it:6aaov 
dvo  TOK  flioc  yvpivoftty  KaX  dw'  riiv  yvjitpyjialyirov. 
'  And  now  I  have  resolved  to  finish  the  page. — 
That  you  may  know  my  origin,  myself,  and  my  parentage, 
Di'lvino  is  my  native  country  :   I  write  you  my  name. 
I  am  called  Hadji  Seret,  a  poor  man  hy  destiny. 
If  you  wish  to  know  who  is  my  scribe, 
It  is  Fanaghioti  Salonitoglu,  a  slave  also  of  my  lord. 
Pity,  pity,  my  lord,  for  subsiateTice  your  slave 
Seeks  from  God  and  your  good  care." 

yd  Ciiaotiv  01  Tcandits 
j[a'p  yTi'^n  ad^  Kdyofit  <di  fiti^  o\  ^ovxapaftt '. 

"  Long  life  to  the  Pashas, 
To  whom  we  poor  men  offer  our  good  prayer." 


yaliari  KImn. 

It  was  within  the  walls  of  the  Valiare  Khan  that  about  600  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  Gardhiki  were  slaughtered  by  the  guards 
of  Aly  Pasha,  in  the  year  1812.  Like  another  famous  example 
of  Turkish  cruelty  and  treachery,  the  massacre  of  the  Mamluka 
at  CuTO,  it  furnishes  a  curious  instance  of  the  cowardice  and  infa- 
tuation which  often  blinds  and  paralyzes  the  people  of  these 
countries  in  cases  of  extremity,  although  accustomed  from  their 
youth  to  trust  chiefly  to  their  arms  for  security,  to  practice  as 
well  as  to  guard  against  dissimulation   and  treachery,  and  to 

■  Fukirl,  lh(  ptiiml  nf  thf  Anibic  fiikSr  (poor  mui). 
VOL,    I.  K  k 
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euapect  every  kind  of  deceit  from  an  enemy.  Thougb  the  Gard- 
hikiotea  knew  that  their  leader  Demir  Dost,  together  with  Mus- 
tafa Pnsha,  (lute  of  Delvino,)  and  the  other  hostages  of  their  own 
town,  had  been  disarmed  and  thrown  into  prison  at  loanninix, 
they  yielded  to  the  invitation  of  Al^,  to  meet  him,  unarmed,  at  a 
place  where  they  could  not  but  have  suspected  that  they  were 
o  destruction. 

D  remained  closed  for  a  long  time, 

L  8i\ty-fuur  verses,  after  having 

was  placed  over  the  door.     It 

1  the  Khati  and  the  dead  men, 

:  of  the  massacre.     They 


AAcr  the  massacre  the  Khar 
during  which  an  inscription 
been  approved  by  the  Vezii 
begins  with  a  dialogue  hetwi 
who  explun  to  the  fonner  the  c 


remark  that — 


Airoc    yd  Jvai  /Ji^. 


jiioy  6i\(i  xoo-p. 


"  He  that  wishes  to  destroy  the  Mutjohusaatic  chimney  '  will 
[    be  aare  to  lose  hia  life," — 

And  then  proceeds  to  state :  — 

"  When  AJ^-  was  a  little  boy,  Oivpd  B-mfoVi,)  deprived  of  his 
father,  with  no  brother,  and  only  a  mother,  we  ran  with  arms  in 
our  hands  to  cut  him  off.  He  escaped,  skilfiil  as  he  is,  (uc  iti- 
Tticiot,)  upon  which  we  went  to  Gariani  (Knpyiai'^)  and  burnt 
his  houses.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since.  It  is  for  that  deed  that 
he  slew  us  at  the  Khan  ;  that  he  has  sent  our  chief  men  to  the 
iaiand  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  and  there  put  them  to  death  ;  that 
he  has  dispersed  our  families  among  all  the  kazis  under  his  autho- 
rity, has  razed  our  unfortunate  town  to  the  ground,  and  ordered 
that  it  may  remaiii  a  desert  for  ever.  For  he  is  a  very  just  man, 
(Ai^Ti  clyai  hxaios  iro\i),)  and  in  like  manner  slew  the  Khonno- 
vites,  and  ordered  that  not  one  should  remain  alive."  In  conclu- 
sion, Al^  himself  speaks  and  says :  "  When  I  consider  this  ter- 
rible slaughter,  I  am  much  grieved,  and  I  desire  that  so  great  an 
evil  shall  never  occur  again  : 

JJXior  rapofiowy  i.'OKui'  itoTtfiuv  liy  to  6iXai, 

For  which  reason  I  give  notice  to  all  my  neighbours  that  they 
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must  not  molest  ray  house,  {t6  dcr^flKi  pou  vd  /ii)  Kaanrottiaovf,) 
but  be  obedient,  in  order  that  they  may  be  happy  {rd  intordg- 

triuiTai  Siti  yd  ciiTu-^iirrovy)." 

This  sad  event  took  place  {tyirc  tovto  to  Koiof)  the  15th 
[27th]  of  March,  181S,  in  the  ailemoon,  ro  eciXivov  royrd,  i.  e. 
near  three  o'clock. 

Neither  here,  nor  in  the  poem  on  the  hfe  of  A]^,  is  any  allusion 
made  to  the  real  cause  of  the  resentment  of  Aly,  and  which  is  the 
only  excuse  for  his  vengeance,  namely,  the  horrible  treatment 
which  his  mother  and  sister  suffered  from  the  people  of  Khormovo 
and  Gardliiki,  The  poet  does  not  even  allude  to  the  women 
having  been  made  prisoners  when  Aly  escaped. 


Noi 


III.— Paue  41. 


The  following  information  concerning  Ai^hyrokastro  waa  de- 
rived from  D.,  an  intelligent  Christian  native,  who  was  in  my 
service. 

Arghyrolcastro  contains  4000  houses,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
Musulman ;  but  the  Turks  and  Greeks  live  upon  nearly  equal 
terms.  When  friends  visit,  even  although  of  different  religions, 
they  do  not  hide  their  women,  but  show  them  great  respect, 
rising  to  make  way  for  them ;  and  this  custom  is  observed  both 
in  the  bouses  and  streets.  But  all  a^lvances  towards  familiarity 
are  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  women  ore  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  jealousy  and  restraint  as  in  other  parte  of  Turkey.  Both 
Greek  and  Turkish  women  are  in  the  same  servile  condition. 
Each  head  of  a  family  has  weight  and  influence  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  his  relations  and  adherents,  in  which  are 
generally  included  oil  the  collateral  branches.  The  persons  of 
chief  power,  and  who  upon  ordinary  occasions  are  looked  up  to 
as  composing  the  government  of  the  place,  are  the  brothers 
Morteza  Bey  and  Khotad  Bey.  They  assume  the  power  of 
imprisoning,  judging,  and  even  of  inflicting  capital  punishment. 

The  Kaorpiratc,  (Kastrites,)  as  the  people  of  Arghyrokastro 
are  usually  called  in  Greek,  boast  that  in  the  city  and  dependent 
villages,  there  arc  1200  tuieks,  (musquels,)  and  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  TraXixapia  in  Albania.  Many  of  them  are  in  Aly 
Pasha's  service,  and  all  are  willing  to  be  employed  by  him  ;  but 
they  express  their  detennination  of  resisting  his  attempts  to  re- 
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duce  them  to  entire  subjection,  as  thcj:  know  it  nonld  be  fot- 
lowed  Hs  imial  by  his  converting  many  of  their  lands  into  tjiftlikti 
of  his  owe. 

Family  quarrels  occur  at  Ai^Lyrokastro  as  in  other  parts  of 
Albania,  often  spread  to  the  most  distant  branchc!!,  and  are  some- 
times handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Aly  Pasha,  who  wished  to 
remove  one  Mehmet  Bey,  and  knew  that  he  bad  wounded  the 
brother  of  D.,  who  was  then  one  of  AI^-'s  body-guard,  sent  one 
day  for  him,  dismissed  his  attendants,  made  D.  sit  down  beside 
him,  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Arghyrok astro,  and  place  gun- 
powder under  the  house  of  Mehmet,  and  thus  to  blow  him  up 
with  all  his  family.  D.  said  he  could  not  undertake  go  desperale 
a  task,  but  that  he  would  shoot  the  Bey,  and  upon  this  mission 
proceeded  to  his  native  town.  Here,  having  bribed  a  man  who 
had  a  window  looking  into  Mchmet'a  house,  D.  watched  his 
opportunity,  tired,  missed  his  object,  but  cut  in  two  a  candle 
which  stood  near  the  Bey,  and  left  him  in  darkness,  by  which  D. 
had  time  to  elude  the  Bey's  search,  and  to  make  his  escape.  D. 
related  the  transaction  as  a  thing  that  did  him  some  credit,  though 
from  fear  of  the  Vezir  he  desired  that  it  should  be  kept 
secret.  The  same  person  was  a  near  witness  of  the  death  of 
Vely  Bey  of  Klisiira  and  his  brother,  whom  Aly  enticed  to  loau- 
nina  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  A1^  Pasha's  son  Vel^  with 
the  daughter  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  One  day  D,  was  ordered  to 
fire  a  pistol  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  private  apartment,  in 
which  the  Vezir  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  only  membera  of 
his  family,  and  persons  summoned  to  attend  him  on  particular 
business  :  Al^  then  pretending  to  consider  himself  unsafe,  directed 
that  no  person  should  enter  the  apartment  armed,  by  which  means 
he  had  a  pretext  for  disarming  both  the  Bey  and  his  attendants, 
who  had  always  before  been  at  no  great  distance  from  their  mas- 
ter on  these  occasions.  His  next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade each  of  the  brothers  that  the  other  was  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  Vezir  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  having  thus  pro- 
voked them  to  a  quarrel  in  his  own  presence,  he  suddenly  pre- 
tended to  be  alarmed,  called  his  servants  to  his  defence,  and 
dispatched  them. 
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Note  to  Chapter  IV. 


Since  this  Chapter  has  been  printed.  I  have  been  enabled  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  architect,  to  subjoin  among 
the  plates  at  the  end  of  this  volume  a  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Nico- 
polis,  reduced  from  his  drawings.  From  an  examination  of  those 
drawings,  and  a  comparison  of  the  workmanship  of  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  now  called  the  Paleokastro  with  that  of  the  theatres, 
baths,  and  the  great  entrance  of  the  city  from  port  Coraarus,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Paleokastro  is  coeval 
with  the  other  works,  or  of  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  and  that 
the  observation  which  I  made  (see  p.  188)  as  to  repairs  of  a 
subsequent  time,  particularly  in  that  of  Justinian,  will  apply  very 
little  to  the  western  and  northern  fronts  of  the  Paleokastro,  but 
only  to  portions  of  the  walls,  such  as  the  Arabian  gate,  where 
the  croM  is  seen. 


Note  I.— On  Suli. 

The  work  from  which  the  followiug  notes  on  Suli  are  ex- 
tracted is  intituled,  "  A  Brief  History  of  Suli  and  Parga." — 
'limipia  ^iiyrofjoc  SovXiou,  tui  Udpyat.  The  author  is  a  native 
of  Parga,  who  ultimately  became  a  major  in  one  of  the  corps  in 
the  service  of  the  Ionian  islanders  or  their  protectors.  The  tirst 
part  of  the  history  of  Suli,  together  with  that  of  Parga,  dated  by 
the  author  in  1801,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1S03  ;  the  entire 
work  at  Venice  in  1815.  Tn  1823  an  English  version  of  an 
Italian  translation  was  puhLshed  at  Edinburgh.  As  the  accu- 
racy of  the  original  has  suffered  a  little  in  this  double  transfu- 
sion, I  have  thought  that  an  abstract  of  the  work  which  I  made 
long  ago  might  stiU  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

Seventy  years  ago,  ((.  e.  about  1730,)  Suli  had  not  more  than 
200  men  bc.iring  arms  :  by  degrees  Turkish  oppression  compelled 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  retire 
into  the  mountain,  and  thus  increased  the  Suliote  population. 

The  families  of  Suli,    before  the  last  war  with  Aly  Paiha^ 
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1.  The  Zjp/Wrai;  these  take  their  name  from  Zerva,  a  vd- 
lage  of  the  district  of  Arta.  There  were  three  brothers  of  that 
village,  of  whom  one  turned  Turk,  {tTovpKcvircr,)  and  settled  in 
«  Musulman  village  named  Kapinrovriipt,  (between  Mar^ariti 
and  Paramythia)  ;  another  settled  at  Lefka  of  Corfu,  where  there 
is  now  a  family  of  Zcrvates  ;  the  third  migrated  to  Suli, 

2.  The  MiroTfaparoi,  who  came  originally  from  Apayanj, 
(bur  hours  from  Paramythia. 

3.  The  Apai'i/rai,  from  Maprovi),  a  village  of  the  district  of 

4.  The  Mmv^/inarai,  from  the  BXaxoxiipia  at'  Mount 
Pindtu. 

3,   The  AayKkidrai,  from  4>a>'ripi- 

fi.   The  Zii/3iXXn'ro<. 

7.   The  riairarui :  the  origin  of  these  two  ia  not  known. 

Tliese  were  the  most  ancient  families ;  there  were  many  others 
of  inferior  note.  The  fanhest  distance  of  time  to  which  the 
author  has  been  able  to  trace  the  Suliote  history  is  150  years. 
In  former  times  Suli  was  a  Spahilik,  and  the  Spahi  lived  at 
lounnina.  His  dues  were  refrularly  paid  by  the  Suliotes,  and 
so  was  the  Kharatj  (Ktij/aXuiriKoy)  of  thirty-five  paras  for  each 
man,  and  ten  for  each  boy ;  the  latter  being  bo  considered  as 
long  as  he  lived  in  his  father's  house,  whether  married  or  not. 
Butter  and  cheese,  their  only  produce,  paid  a  tenth  to  the  Spahi, 
all  their  com  and  pulse  was  imported  from  the  plains.  Until 
the  time  of  Al^,  the  Suliotes  prided  themselves  upon  being  obe- 
dient {oliK  iTfifliic)  to  the  Porte,  After  Aly  had  established 
himself  at  loannina,  he  made  many  attempts  to  get  the  Spahilik 
of  Suli  out  of  the  hands  of  the  then  Spahi  Bekir  Bey,  who  con~ 
stantly  refused,  and  was  at  length  imprisoned  and  put  to  death 
by  Al^. 

The  author  apolt^zcs  for  the  robberies  of  the  Suliotes,  by  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  driven  when  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  had  deprived  them  of  all  the  villages  in  the 
plains  which  had  formerly  supported  them.  They  had  neither 
arts  nor  commerce,  but  attended  only  to  arms  from  their  youth 
(ratiiiOiy).  The  women  leamt  the  use  of  the  musquet,  and  in 
war  were  employed  in  carrying  ammunition  and  provision  into 
the  field.  The  wives  of  the  most  renowned  warriors  had  the  pri- 
vileges of  xpuToyt/jiaim  and  rrphiToieiiTiafta  at  the /Ipvtfic — that 
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between  ti 
There  w 

disputes 


is,  to  fill  their  jars,  oi  water  their  cattle,  at  the  fountain,  be- 
fore all  other  women ;  and  it  was  a  custom  among  them  on  those 
occasions  to  utter  reproaches  against  the  wives  of  men  who  had 
never  distinguished  themselves.  When  the  men  quarrelled,  the 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  interfering,  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  to  blows  ;  and  this  generally  succeeded,  because  the  men 
were  afraid  that  a  woman  might  in  the  confusion  be  killed,  which 
would  not  only  be  a  national  loss,  but  would  lead  to  a  retaliation 
.wo  lamilies  which  it  raigttt  be  difiicult  to  compromise. 
is  no  written  law  :  in  each  family  the  head  decided  all 
Those  which  occurred  between  individuals  of  different 
were  made  up  by  arbitration ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
a  loss  of  life,  was  commutable  by  a  fine.  In  Suli,  howeveri 
these  barbarous  manners  (which  are  general  in  Albania) 
were  corrected  by  a  high  sense  of  military  honour,  and  of  pa- 
triotism, especially  when  the  republic  was  threatened  by  an 
external  enemy. 

There  were  four  villages  in  the  great  ravine  of  Suli,  namely, 
£oiiXi,  TKiafa,  A(3ap.'toc,  and  ^Ofioyfifia.  These  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  league.  Suli  contained  19  ^ptuc,  or  alliances, 
and  425  families,  the  most  noted  were  those  of  ZafiikXa  (oi 
T^o^i'Xk),  idwuTiapri,  and  AaytXtii,  In  Gkiifa  were  4  faresi 
and  60  families.  In  Avariko,  3  fares,  and  55  families.  In 
Samoniva,  3  fares,  and  30  families. 

In  the  height  of  their  power  the  Suliotes  had  66  villages  in  their 
confederacy,  the  territory  of  which  extended  4  hours,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  towards  M^rgariti,  and  about  half  way  to 
Paramytltia  and  to  loannina :  the  former  of  which  is  reckoned 
8,  and  the  latter  H  hours  from  Suli. 

The  villages  in  the  district  of  Ma^ariti  were  : — 


T^iKovptiraic, 

Koit'i, 

ToupKoirdXovKoy, 

■l^poix<»'. 

MirtpfiTv\i, 

IVafS, 

nurdilld, 

Zdpejiira, 

rpinraie, 

I'AUKV, 

Bipfiwhia, 

K.X\i, 

ncpiyaraif. 

riayyoirin. 

Siradtipi, 

Kar^on>x-P', 

Kopvuayil, 

Sakiaa,, 

yifilria, 

MTTOvrdpi, 

na\iOKiri„{Tai^, 

Xri«a, 

N.ayndTQic, 

:^d,Ca\oy, 

KKtimtiipa, 

I'opiria, 

KouXovpi, 

MovCamran, 

Knpi,yn, 

Sr«-.,,,9„, 

"Apriaic, 

K.,p,„..t;n-r>«,\o,., 

.\cuyK«yw«s. 
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In  the  districts 

f  Fnramythia  and  loannina :—                 ^^^^| 

2<y™pi,orTfiyi;a(i 

1,    Siaai. 

TtiviXo.                   "^^^ 

or  Tf«y.«p., 

"AX^OX^C. 

SKtaia, 

KoXiuvc, 

lia\aioxvpi, 

Zi^MjKi. 

TXvjiiria, 

Ko^rnVa.c, 

Ztamrd, 

KapWmv.,, 

i:(p/ri.a^.a,  or  oVo, 

Ttp/3.rfiam,  or  d™, 

Mirtffria, 

r«p«v«. 

Fiopydrq, 

MoKOliiya, 

NutoXir^ioiif 

MiraXa, 

^payo^irOl, 

MirouXiaparmc, 

KXtWa., 

Apidai. 

Kour^ai-OTrnuXoi-, 

T6atriiTI, 

Zvorpoui'i, 

ZipXla, 

Aviia, 

p4ii/(avn'Tuic, 

Z^Pfil. 

rKoKv/i,). 

BvXa, 

In  time  of  war  a 

.1  the  outlying  villages 

were  M\  to  their  fate. 

and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fuUowiDg  only 

were  aUowed  to  retire 

into  the  mountain. 

Tzikurates,  which  has  5  fares  :  Perikhates, 

2  ;  Vylo,  2  ;   AUokhori,  3  ;   Kondatea,  1  ; 

Gkinola,  3  ;  Tzefliki, 

2;   in  aU   18  extc 

■rior  fares,  helping   to 

defend  the  mountain. 

The  outer  villages 

assisted  the  mountain  secretly  with  provision. 

and  were  seldom 

much  injured  by  the 

enemy,  for  fear  of  a 
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retaliation  upon  his  own  villages.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Suliotes,  when  they  met  with  large  hodies  of  the  enemy,  to 
skirmish  only,  but  when  they  encountered  with  numbers  nearly 
equal,  to  kill  or  make  prisoners,  and  afterwards  to  take  ransom 
for  as  many  as  possible.  They  had  as  much  prudence  as  valour, 
and  seldom  exposed  themselves  but  when  they  could  not  effect 
their  purpose  by  stratagem  and  cunning. 

The  Suliotes  not  having  committed  their  transactions  to  writ- 
ing, have  lost  the  exact  history  of  them.  Their  wars  were 
chiefly  with  the  Turks  of  Margariti,  Paramythia,  and  loannina. 
The  following  are  the  principal  ; — 

1 .  Against  Hadji  Pasha,  son  of  Asian  Pasha,  who  commanded 
12,000  men,  when  the  Suliotes  had  only  180. 

2.  Against  Mustafa  Pasha,  and  7000  men. 

3.  Against  Dost  Bey,  and  8000. 

4.  Against  Maxut  Aga,  and  6000. 

5.  Against  Suliman  Tzapari,  and  9000. 

The  Suliotes  drove  him  and  his  son  Hassan  into  the  church  of 
St,  George,  in  Suli,  and  threw  hives  of  bees  in  through  the  roof, 
till  they  surrendered.  The  Suliotes  received  1000  sequins  for 
the  ransom  of  these  prisoners. 
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6.  Against  Pasia  Kokka,  and  4000  men. 

7.  Against  Bekir  Pasha,  and  5000. 

8.  Against  Hassan  Tzapari  and  Hassan  Braim  Aga,  and  SOOO. 

9.  Against  Al^  Paslia,  and  10,000. 

10.  Against  the  same,  at  the  head  of  22,000  men,  in  the 
summer  of  1792  '. 

On  the  last  occasion,  when  the  Pasha  had  collected  his  troops, 
he  announced  that  the  expedition  was  destined  against  Arghyro- 
kastro,  and  wrote  to  the  two  heads  of  the  houses,  Botxari  and 
Tzavella,  inviting  tViem  to  accompany  him,  and  offering  double 
pay  to  all  those  whom  they  sliould  hring  with  them.  Botzari 
declined  to  go,  but  Tzavella  with  70  men  accepted  ihe  proposal. 
He  hod  some  suspicion  that  the  expedition  was  really  intended 
against  Suli,  but  his  doubts  were  removed  on  learning  that  a 
portion  of  the  Vczir's  army  had  advanced  to  Arghyruk astro,  and 
had  even  been  engaged  in  action  near  the  town.  When  the  Vezir 
htRiself,  following  in  the  same  direction  with  the  Suliotes,  bad 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Kalama,  30  miles  from  loannina,  he 
seized  an  opportunity,  when  the  Suliotes  bad  laid  aside  their 
arms  after  the  march,  to  make  them  all  prisoners,  except  three. 
Two  of  these  fought  till  they  were  slain  ;  the  third  leapt  over  a 
precipice  into  the  river  (ti-a  x"°^  irora^ioi)),  where  no  one  dared 
to  follow,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  a  great  number  of 
shot  that  were  fired  at  him.  The  Pasha  marched  immediately 
to  Suit,  hoping  to  surprise  it,  but  the  fugitive  had  ^ven  the 
alarm.  While  the  Pasha  was  encamped  before  Suli,  he  was 
saved  from  a  plan,  which  the  Suliotes  had  laid  to  surprise  and 
carry  him  off,  by  a  certain  tinker  (yorijr^c  ayytiuiy)  from  the 
Katzano-klioria,  who  sent  him  a  messenger  with  a  letter  in  his 
shoe.  This  tinker  is  now  (1801)  called  AoyoeiVijc,  and  is  in 
great  favour  with  Al^-.  The  Pasha  having  made  Tzavella  great 
offers  if  he  would  assist  him  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  moun- 
tain, Tzavella  engaged  to  do  so,  and  lefr  his  son  Foto  in  the 
Pasha's  huids  as  a  hostage.     Tzavella  then  wrote  the  letter  of 


'  In  ihia  expedition  the  Agit  of  tainty  o(  Oriental  a 
MRrgarlti     ind     Paramythla    were  Uaroilolus,  [he  numbers  of  the  de- 
united  with  My.     The  eitimale  of  rL-uders  were  well  known,  and  thoM 
the  Knemy'i  lorces  on  all  Iheee  «:•  of  (he  invBden  exaggerated, 
eanoo*  ii  liable  to  Uie  usual  unter- 
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defiance  which  has  been  published  by  Eton,  from  whose  work 
the  author  copied  it ', 

Al^  having  formed  a  body  of  8000  chosen  Albanians,  made 
them  a  speech,  after  which  they  broke  titeir  scahbarils,  and  ad- 
viuiced  against  SuU  from  Glyky,  by  the  pass  of  Klisura.  Kitzo, 
the  nephew  of  Tzavella,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  tower  near  the 
entrance  of  the  pasa,  defended  himself  so  obstinately,  that  all  bis 
men,  amounting  to  sixteen,  were  slain.  The  Suliotos,  who  were 
only  1300  in  arms,  were  driven  batk  to  the  pass  of  Agliia 
Paraskevi,  where  a  terrible  contest  took  ]>lace,  whioli  lasted  far 
10  Imurs.  The  superiority  of  numbers  prevailed  for  a,  time,  and 
the  Albanians  got  possession  of  the  town  of  Suli,  but  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes  when  a  general  assault  was  made  upon 
them  by  the  wonien  as  well  as  men  of  Suli,  and  they  were  put 
to  flight.  Aly,  who  had  beheld  the  battle  with  his  telescope 
from  the  hill  of  Bogoritza  (MToyopiVfa),  perceiving  that  there 
was  no  hope,  and  fearing  for  his  own  safety,  retreated  with  all 
possible  speed  to  loannina,  where  he  ordered  all  persons  to  keep 
within  tlieir  houses,  in  order  tliat  the  extent  of  his  loss  might  not 
be  witnessed  by  the  loannites  when  his  troops  marched  into  the 
town.  One  thousand  armed  men  only  returned ;  the  rest  threw 
away  their  arms  and  part  of  their  dress,  that  they  might  escape 
the  more  easily  over  the  rocks,  and  thus  aAer  hiding  themselves 
in  the  woods,  they  arrived  half  naked  at  loannina.  The  Sutiotes 
had  74  slain,  and  90  wounded.  The  enemy,  besides  2500  killed 
on  the  spot,  lost  many  more  who  were  cut  off  by  the  people  of 
the  outlying  villages  of  the  Suliote  confederacy.  The  two 
parties  fought  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  July  (old  style),  on 
which  last  day  the  Pasha  fled  *. 


1  He  cm,  however,  in  aupposing 
It  loinnina, 
look  plate. 
Eton  never  wss  in  ihii  pan  of 
Greece,  but  derived  his  information 
^m  a  Greek  interpreter,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  French  Consul 
SI  Sslonlki.  and  happened  to  be  at 
loinnina  at  the  time. 

'  The  uithor,  though  he  relen  to 
Eton's  work  for  lome  of  the  trans- 


actions which  occurred  previously 
to  (he  battle,  does  not  follow  him 
any  farther,  but  subsdtutM  this  abort 
statement.  He  vaa  probably  sen- 
Bible  of  the  incon-ecmesa  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Eton,  who  relatea  that  the 
Albanians  not  only  look  Suli,  but 
Ki&fa  also;  that  400  Suliotcs  wen 
posted  in  the  three  towers  of  .Mount 
Bira,  and  400  in  the  foren  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  KlitAra,  and  thai  when 
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Moakho  {Miaxot),  the  wife  of  Tzavella  and  mother  of  Foto, 
particularly  disting;uished  herself  on  the  day  of  battle.  She 
broke  open  some  cartridge  boxes  with  a  hatchet ;  and  then  load- 
ing herself  and  the  women  with  cartridges,  distributed  them  to 
the  Suliotea  in  the  trenches  ([icrtpiiia).  When  Aly  threatened 
to  roast  alive  her  son  Foto,  who  was  in  his  hands,  she  replied) 
that  she  was  young,  and  could  have  other  children,  and  that  she 
would  eat  a  bit  of  the  roaated  ilesh  rather  than  betray  her 
country '. 

In  1798,  when  the  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking;  out 
between  France  and  Turkey,  Al^'  returning  on  that  account  from 
Widdln,  where  he  had  been  employed  against  Pasvant-Oglu, 
began  hostilities  by  seizing  the  French  General,  Rosa,  whom  he 
had  invited  to  a  conference,  and  sent  him  ptiaoaer  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  then  marched  against  Prcvyza,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  French  garrison.  The  Presyzans  obtained  a  refuge  for 
their  femilies  in  Lefkadha,  Paxils,  Thiaki,  and  Parga,  and  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  French  garrison  in  defending  the  iathmus  of 
Nicopolis.  Instead  of  a  trench  which  would  have  been  effectual 
against  the  Turkish  cavalry,  the  French  fortified  the  isthmus 
with  five  redoubts.  Their  officers  were  at  variance  among  one 
another,  and  stormy  weather  prevented  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Lcfkadha,  so  that  the  Vezir  gained  an  easy  victory 
at  Nicopolis,  and  immediately  marched  into  Prcvyza,  which  had 
no  works  to  defend  it. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  October,  !798.  The 
Turks,  who  were  4000  strong,  were  opposed  by  300  French  and 
600  Prevyzans  ;  the  attack  was  made  on  the  height  near  the  great 


1000  Turks  hsd  advanced  nearly  to 
dicTryps,  B6lzari,  who  wu  matinnGcl 
in  one  of  ilic  towers,  rang  s  boti 
■s  >  sigDsl  lo  lbo«  ffbo  <Ter«  in 
■rDbiucade  in  the  forest,  and  who 
were  commanded  by  his  son  Deme- 
iriui,  snd  Dccainpanied  by  Tzavella. 
These  ndvancing  r»pidly  upon  the 
rcsr  or  the  enemy,  and  cutting  oS 
hii  retreat,  produced  the  rout  and 
digperaion  which  the  hislorisn  of 
Suli  hu  stated.    The  luthor  blames 


Eton  for  baving  laid  that  Tzavdln 
was  nmong  the  slain  on  this  occasion, 
initcad  of  which  he  died  of  disease 
three  years  Bfterwards. 

'  Eton's  infonnanl  was  present 
when  Foto  was  brought  before  Veljf 
Pasb&,  who  told  him  that  he  wis  lo 
be  roasted,  in  consequence  of  his 
fnlhcr's  treachery,  when  the  boy  re- 
plied. "  My  biher  will  roast  your 
(kther,    or  brother,    if  he   catches 
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theatre,  after  which  the  French  retreated  into  the  reduubts  '.  Al 
Pretyza,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  slaughtered,  and  tlie 
remainder  sold  like  cattle  [ic  ra  likoya  4iua].  A  few  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Prevyzn,  the  Vezir  wrote  lo  the  people  of  Parpa,  order- 
ing tliem  to  Buhinil,  and  to  put  llie  French  garrison  to  the  sword  ; 
hoping  by  these  meansi  to  cut  off  the  resources  of  the  Suliotes, 
which  were  almost  entirely  derived  from  Prevyaa  and  I'arga ; 
but  the  Parghint  disregarded  his  summons,  and  made  common 
cause  with  Soil;  and  seven  days  afterwards,  the  Russo- Ottoman 
squadron  having  arrived,  took  Pnrgn  under  its  protection. 

Though  Aly  thus  failed  in  dcrivuig  all  the  advantage  wbicb  he 
had  expected  from  the  ]>ossession  of  PrevyEa,  he  determined  lo 
lose  no  time  in  attacking  Suli  once  more.  This  was  the  eleventh 
war  of  which  the  Suliotca  preserve  a  tradition.  Having  colled 
the  Beys  and  Agas  together,  Al^  put  them  in  mind  of  an  ancient 
Albanian  prophecy,  that  the  Turks  were  to  he  conqaered  hy  the 
Franks ;  that  the  Albanians  were  to  fight  forty  years  longer  with 
the  Franks,  and  then  Co  make  peace  with  them  ;  that  the  attack 
upon  Turkey  was  about  to  take  place,  and  consequently  that 
they,  the  Albanians,  must  be  prepared  for  war  with  the  Franks. 
The  resolutions  of  the  council  were  kept  secret;  and  it  was  given 
out  that  an  armament  was  intended  against  Corfu:  28,000  men 
were  in  the  meantime  collected,  and  when  assembled,  suddenly 
surrounded  Suli,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  George 
Botzari,  was  not  sufficiently  provided. 

This  Suliote  captain  lived  at  Lakia,  four  hours  from  Suli,  (on 
the  upper  ^cAcrtm).  Aly  Pasha  and  the  neighbouring  Agaa  had 
been  glad  to  keep  on  peaceable  terms  with  him,  because  by  his 
means  their  lands  were  exempted  from  the  inroads  of  the  Suli- 
otes,  The  stipulated  number  of  lufes  (Xov^t'oic),  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  Turks  in  time  of  peace  to  pay  to  the  Suliotes 
in  order  to  ensure  safety  to  the  places  bordering  on  them,  were 
received  by  Botzari,  as  commanding  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Suliotes,  and  ought  lo  have  been  accounted  for  to  the  commu- 
nity, instead  of  which  he  divided  them  solely  among  the  men  of 
his  own  fara,  and  thus  he  first  became  suspected.  His  next  step 
was  to  receive  a  bribe  of  2500  piastres  from  Aly,  to  abstain  from 

'  It  i»  generally  stalccl  by  the  PrcvyiaiiF,  ^at  ■  few  at  (he  French  onlj 

bt'tiBved  well  od  (his  occasion. 
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interrupting  him  in  his  attack  upon  Ptevyza,  which  hia  cornmaiul 
of  the  paaaea  leading  to  Lainari  and  the  iathmua  of  Nicopolis 
cnahlcd  him  to  do.  At  length  he  went  over  to  the  Veai'r  wiih 
seventy  families.  When  Al^  found  that,  notwithstanding  this 
loss,  Suli  was  as  determined  as  ever  in  its  resistance,  he  obliged 
George  Botzari  himself  to  march  against  Suli  with  200  men,  who 
were  beaten  nt  Redhovuni  (^Paclofiovi'i).  The  traitor  died  in 
less  than  half  a  year  after  his  defection  ;  some  say  of  grief,  others 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Vezfr.  The  Suliotes  attribute  his  de- 
fection, which  is  the  greatest  blot  in  their  history,  to  Palaska,  a 
man  of  Suli,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Pasha,  and  who,  pretending  to  desert  the  Vezir,  joined  George 
Botzari  before  his  defection,  and  married  his  daughter. 

The  Suliotes  were  now  1500,  under  ^iutdc  T^a/Jc'Uac,  A^^c 
Apa'toi/,  Touant  Zipjlas,  Tiijfin  Zip/iaQ,  Koin-^'oi'/'.'ac,  IVdyttre, 
AayiXifc,  AtafiaiTrii  Mdpxov,  riafriiKris  Sixov,  UaajfOQ  Adkac, 
BiVkoc  ZapfiTat,  Qardmis  IIo'i'oi',  Kar(i^irc\i;£,  riuipyio^  Mitdu- 
ffiroc,  Zijyoupijc  Aia/ia'tTij.  KoXtrC^C  MaXa'/iou,  riavrii^ijc  NnSras, 
Ayaordatu;  KaVrayig,  Afairroirije  Biiyiae,  FtiipyiaQ  Kapafiwiyi/t, 
Niii'fiXuooc  Ati/iiiTpiov,  'Itiidyyijt  I'lupy/ou,  Viayyanrit  Aql'i],  Ciiip- 
yiDC  KaXijoWpuf,  K/rfoc  tlavrafq,  Ilai'ayiiiiriic  Adiiirpov,  ria*- 
vdntis  lliiroyr),  Oaydarif;  T^dcaXij,  M^nic  llajrayidvyq,  KwiTTac 
KoupiVfjic- 

The  Vezir's  atUck  upon  Suli  was  thus  ordered: — Firat,  5000 
men  under  Bekir  Tjokador  TiwyaZovpov,  Giocatore) ;  of  these, 
Hadji  Betu  (Mrtrav)  moved  from  Luro  (Aoupoi)  and  Kutziano- 
pulo  (Kouri'iO)  ojTDuXoi'),  and  thence  to  Zermi  (Ztp/i^),  where  they 
fought  with  TO  Suliotes  under  Nikola  DhimitrTu,  Nati  Tjardji 
(Nririje  T^mprfif),  and  Kolezi  Fotomara  (KoXerf^C  ♦lOTo/inpac), 
The  Turks  drove  them  beyond  Seritziana  (Xcpirt^idya),  and  then 
halted  ;  tlie  Suliotes  remiuned  at  Kaloghera  (KoXoyfpd),  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  Secondly,  8000  moved  from  Luro,  Riniassa 
('Piyidatra),  and  the  bridge  of  Tzoknidlia  {TCoK^-iSa),  near 
Porto  Fanari,  to  Guritza  (roujj.VJa)  in  Fanari,  where  they 
remained  two  nights,  and  ou  the  third  day  arrived  at  Nemitza 
(Nf/i/rfo),  where  400  Suliotes  fought  with  them  in  the  evening. 
In  the  night  200  of  these,  under  Foto  Tzavella,  retired  to  Suli,  in 
consequence  of  a  false  report,  that  the  Pasha's  Seliktar  with  3000 
men  was  in  possession  of  Mount  Bogoritza;  the  remaining  200 
Suliotes  resisted  all  the  ensuing  dny  about  Tzikurates,  Perikhates, 

il 
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and  Glyky,  and  slew  128  Turks:  of  the  SulJotes  onefell.  and  firf 
or  six  were  wounded.  Soon  afterwards  300  under  the  Seliktar 
passed  the  Bogoritza  to  Vyia,  which  is  four  hours  from  Suli  ;  they 
were  opposed  by  not  more  than  70  SulioCes,  but  did  not  dare  attack 
them.  Three  days  afterwards  another  Musulman  chief,  MeVta- 
b6nrt  (Mtrfo/iirdfOt),  with  2000  men,  passed  Awiraand  arrived  at 
Lyvtkifita  (Au/5i>i(n-a);  the  Suliotes  attacked  them,  when  tired 
with  the  march,  and  had  they  not  taken  shelter  in  the  church  and 
bouBes,  half  of  them  would  have  been  destroyed  ;  30  were  slain, 
and  their  arms,  clotlies,  and  prortsiona,  with  95  horsca,  were 
taken :  two  Suliotes  were  lulled.  Thirdly,  laliam  Pronio  of 
Pamraythia,  and  Mahroud  Doliani  of  Komapoli,  with  1500  men. 
marched  to  the  mountain  of  Virtzakha  (Biprfoxa)-  hut  as  they 
wished  well  to  the  Suliotes,  they  only  pitched  their  tents  there. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Mctzobono  was  defeated,  the  Veaii 
himself  arrived  with  all  the  remainder  of  his  troops  at  Lypa,  He 
ordered  nil  the  men  under  tlie  command  of  Yusuf  Arapi,  Hassan 
Tzapari,  Ambaz  Tcpelenll,  Ibrahim  Khemi,  Suliman  Tjoban, 
and  Mustaffi  Zyguri,  to  join  laliira  Bey  at  Virtzokha,  but  on  that 
day  they  only  reached  Sistrini  (SiitTpouyi).  200  Suliotes  under 
Foto  ;md  other  chieftains  possessed  themselves  in  the  niglit  of 
a  part  of  Sistruni.  In  the  morning  they  showed  tbemselTes,  and 
were  attacked  hy  Mustafa  Zyguri,  at  the  head  of  1300  men,  who 
were  soon  followed  hy  the  whole  army  there  posted,  to  the  amount 
of  11,000.  Foto  shot  Zyguri,  then  drawing  his  sword,  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  Suliotes,  he  advanced  against  the  Turks,  and  at 
the  first  fire  brought  down  25  of  the  enemy.  The  Turks  re- 
treated for  two  hours,  and  Foto  brought  away  Zygfiii's  head. 
The  Vezir  then  ordered  all  his  forces  to  join  Pronio,  which  was 
done  the  next  day.  On  the  third  night  the  Suliotes,  instructed 
of  the  enemy's  motions  by  their  friend  Pronio,  sent  forward  250 
men,  headed  by  Foto  and  Dhimo  Dhrftku,  to  Virtzikha,  and  at- 
tacking the  Turks  three  hours  before  day,  and  again  at  daylight, 
forced  them  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  22  men.  One  Suliote  waa 
killed,  and  Katzimbeli  was  wounded.  The  flight  of  the  enemy 
was  partly  caused  by  a  terrible  hail  which  fell  only  upon  the 
Turks,  and  was  considered  by  both  sides  as  an  opyif  6toi.  They 
retreated  to  Lypa  so  much  depressed  in  spirits,  and  ho  many  of 
them  desirous  of  returning  home,  that  Aly  found  it  necessary  to 
address  them  with  great  mildness  (r^vrtn-qra  ral  «apa'rot«r). 
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informing  them  that  he  iotendcd  to  cliange  bis  mode  of  attacking 
Suli,  to  build  kules  all  around,  and  thus  to  hlockade  the  Suliotes 
and  prevent  them  from  obtaining  any  provision  or  ammunition. 
He  collected  accordingly  300  builders  (irn'orac),  and  began  the 
operation,  but  having  failed  in  driving  the  Sutiotea  from  their 
outposts,  many  of  his  masons  were  killed,  and  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  communications.  The  following 
were  the  villages  which  the  Turks  occupied  for  the  blockade,  and 
in  which  they  built  towers  :- — TKuxii,  II(pi)(nVfj,  Timavpani,  To- 
pava,  SipirOi'ya,  Z(p/Ji),  KoiiirnVi,  BuXn,  "Pufiaydrii,  Sivrpovvi, 
and  Au/jieiffrn.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  TroXiopKia,  or 
blockade,  was  twelve  hours.  The  towers  were  buiit  on  all  the 
strongest  points. 

Ibrahim  Pashi  of  Avlona  now  moved  to  the  assistance  of  Al^ 
with  2000  men,  and  took  up  bis  station  on  Mount  KovpfXa,  four 
hours  from  Suli,  to  the  northward.  Voto  marched  against  him 
with  1000  TraXiva'pia.  They  fought  for  three  hours,  when  Folo 
was  wounded  from  behind  a  rock.  He  called  to  his  companions 
to  cut  off  his  head,  but  after  some  fighting  he  was  brought  off. 
The  Suliotes,  when  he  Srst  returned  lo  the  field,  having  shown 
their  joy  in  the  usual  manner  (Kara  to  ffufifSic),  by  firing  their 
musquels;  the  Vezir's  Albanians  flattered  themselves  that  it 
was  caused  by  some  quarrel,  and  attacked  them  with  2000 
men,  uf  whom  70  were  slain,  and  80  taken.  Actions  now  oc- 
curred almost  daily.  The  Turks  tired  of  the  war,  and  of  living 
only  upon  black  bread  and  garlic,  began  to  desert.  An  infectious 
disorder  carried  off  five  or  six  in  a  day.  The  Pash4  filled  up  his 
ranks  with  new  troops,  but  soon  afterwards  again  left  off  fighting, 
■nd  attemjited  a.  more  rigid  blockade.  The  Suliotes,  however, 
found  the  means  of  carrying  off  horses  and  cattle  from  the  country 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  of  receiving  supplies  from 
Parga.  The  PashS  next  offered  peace,  to  which  the  Suliotes 
were  suffleiently  inclined.  He  required  twenty-four  hoati^es, 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  received  them  broke  off  the  treaty,  and 
sent  the  hostages  to  the  island  in  the  Jake  of  loannina.  Here,  in 
order  to  disarm  them,  he  obliged  the  priest  of  a  church  in  the 
island  to  represent  to  them  that  it  was  a  crime  to  enter  the  church 
with  arms  when  they  attended  prayers,  and  the  Suliotes  having 
in  consequence  left  their  arms  on  the  outside,  some  persona  con- 
cealed for  the  purpose  seized  them.  One  of  the  Suliotes  who  hgd 
13 
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kept  a  pistol  in  his  girdle,  shot  himself  with  it  as  soon  as  he  hid 
discovered  the  treachery,  which  they  all  expected  to  be  followed 
by  their  destruction. 

Pronio,  conscious  that  he  was  an  ohject  of  suspicion  to  the 
Yezir,  and  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  withdrew  his  forces, 
under  pretence  of  preventing  the  Suliotes  from  obtaining  supplies 
from  his  territory,  but  not  before  the  Vezir,  by  means  of  an  under- 
standing with  some  of  the  Agds  of  Paramy  thia  opposed  to  Pronio, 
had  introduced  500  of  his  Albanians  into  the  castle  at  that  place, 
which  obliged  Pronio  to  comply  with  the  Yezir's  demand  of  his  son, 
as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Vezir*s  cause.     The  Suliotes 
having  now  no  hope  but  from  Ibrahim  Pash^  of  Ber^t,  sent  Pasko 
Lala  to  him ;  when  Ibrahim,  who,  though  he  had  marched  from 
Berat  to  the  Vezir*s  aid,  was  in  truth  not  more  sincerely  attached 
than  Pronio  to  Aly's  cause,  consented  to  supply  the  Suliotes  widi 
200  horse-loads  of  kalambdkki,  and  30,000  cartridges.     Aly  had 
immediate  advice  of  this  transaction,  and  as  it  left  him  little  hope  of 
speedy  success,  he  sent  his  Seliktar  with  Kitzo  Botzari  to  make 
peace,  before  the  Suliotes  could  learn  the  result  of  Pasko  Lala't 
mission.     The  Suliotes  being  much  straitened  {trrtvox^p^fJ^ivoi)^ 
accepted  the  overtures,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  supplying  them* 
selves  and  families  with  food,  and  sent  back  Kutzonika  vnth  the 
Pasha's  messengers  to  loannina.      Ibraliim,  on  hearing  of  these 
negociations,  withdrew  his  supplies,  when  Aly  immediately  broke 
off  the  truce,  but  not  before  tlie  Suliotes  had  laid  in  a  consider- 
able store  of  provisions. 

Thev  continued  to  resist  courajrcouslv.  Alv  offered  them  2000 
purses  and  a  fertile  country  to  live  in,  if  they  would  retire  from 
Suli.  They  answered,  that  their  country  was  infinitely  sweeter  to 
them  than  cither  his  money  or  his  delightful  places  (>/  Trarp/er/iac 
t\yni  fXTTf/^xur  y\vKi]Ti^a  kcu  aVo  rd  nairpuaov  k(u  aVo  Tovg  evri»)^f7f 
roirovQ  (Tov).  He  then  sent  an  agent  (lieairrjc)  to  offer  Tzima 
Zerva  800  purses,  if  he  would  withdraw  with  his  adherents.  Zer\'a 
refused  the  bribe,  and  replied  that  he  should  not  know  how  to 
count  such  a  sum  (-«  oKratcuffia  irovyytia  TranuKiiXu)  fit)  jnov  rd 
OTf/Xz/c,  iTTiin)  Kai  cev  iiiivnio  ra  ra  fifrpi'ifTio).  The  Vezir's 
troops  continued  to  desert,  imtil  being  reduced  at  length  to 
8000,  they  found  sufRcient  employment  in  protecting  their  own 
towers  and  trenches,  and  were  more  blockaded  than  the  be- 
sicj/cd. 
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As  Suli  received  supplies  chiefly  from  Paiga,  Al^  caused 
Hierotheus,  (^Itpddios,)  metropolitan  bishop  of  Io4nnina,  to  write 
to  Chrysanthus,  (XpvaaySo^t)  his  suffragan  of  Paramythia,  who  re- 
sided at  Parga,  desiring  him  to  use  his  spiritual  influence  against 
this  alliance,  or  at  least  to  give  the  metropolitan  secret  advice  of 
all  the  designs  of  the  Parghini  (r£v  Uapyirttv).  The  letter  of 
course  was  dictated  by  Al^,  who  himself  also  wrote  to  Chrysan- 
thus  as  follows : 


My  friend  Duatzi  S  despot  of  Paramythia,  with  my  salutation, 
I  inform  you  that  Hassan  Aga  Tzapari  has  come  here,  and  has 
interceded  for  you :  i  therefore,  for  his  satisfaction,  and  because 
I  take  you  under  my  protection,  have  overlooked  all  your  fail- 
ings towards  me.  Wherefore,  on  receiving  my  present  letter, 
set  out  without  any  suspicion,  and  come  here ;  for  you  are  my 
protege,  and  I  love  you  beyond  any  other.  Only  come  without 
fail,  and  do  not  let  any  thing  rest  upon  your  mind.  No  more* 
Farewell. 

lodnnina,  March  8,  1801. 

The  bishop  went  to  loannina  very  unwillingly,  and  chiefly  in 
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1  *RftiTtpt  Aovar(4  fiov,  Af9ir5nf  r^c  Hapa/ivdUiCf  f^frd  rbv  xai^Mriff- 
fA6v  fiov  ak  ^vtptn^iit  5ri  i^w  4^'^  ^  Xaaav  *AyaQ  T(air<Spi|c  Kai  fxh  ixafu 
ptrJ^d  iid  Mva  Kcd  kyu  itd  rb  xoriipiTOVf  fiayrdfL  Kai  ix^iQ  /3pf  ^^  r^tp^Ki 
iiKdvfAOv,  8Xa  tA  9ovtZm9ov  rd  ixdpura'  &3fy  XafipdvovraQ  rb  irap6vfiov 
iix*^Q  Kavkva  vovfiwix^  vd  Kiviiayg  Kai  vdX!^  I^m,  5ri  Iffb  thai  r^ipoci- 
fiov  Kai  9k  dyaw&  KoXrirtpa  dwb  xddi  iXKov  ftdro¥  /MurXtbc  vd  IXJ^ifC  tmi 
fii)y  pdkyt  riwortQ  trrbp  voCv^oVf  Kai  5xc  aXXo*  vylaivt. 

1801,  Maprlov  8,  'ludvrwa. 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  of  the  ordinary  words,  besides  the 
Vezfr's  style,  and  of  the  MuBulman  proper  names,  are  Turkbh  instead 
natives  of  Greece  in  g^eneraL  Seven      of  Greek. 
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ooBfleqaeiice  of  the  influence  of  a  mother,  two  brothers,  and  two 
married  nsters,  who,  being  detained  there  by  the  Yezir,  were 
compelled  to  join  in  persuading  the  bishop,  who  was  not  allowed 
to  return  to  Paiga  until  he  had  paid  the  Yezir  sixteen  purses 
(about  6001.)  Soon  afterwards,  an  agent  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  went 
to  Parga;  but  Alf,  though  he  wrote  a  pressing  request  to 
the  bishop  to  learn  the  purport  of  this  missioUt  received  no 
answer  to  his  letter.  The  mother  and  one  brother  of  Chrysan* 
thus  died  in  the  prison  of  loannina,  the  rest  ultimately  recovered 
their  liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 

In  the  nine  months  during  which  Al^  carried  on  active  opera- 
tions against  Suli,  his  army  lost  3800  men,  besides  wounded : 
the  Suliotes  had  only  twenty-five  men  killed,  but  they  lost  many 
by  the  efiects  of  the  hardships  whidi  they  underwent.  For  ten 
months  their  sufSerings  firom  fiunine  were  extreme ;  although  aa 
a  precaution  they  had  sent  many  of  the  women  and  old  men» 
together  with  200  men  belonging  to  the  allied  villages,  (jd  nifni 
Xt^utf)  to  the  Septinsular  Republic  ('fisraVifffoc  OoXirc/a).  At 
the  end  of  a  year  they  were  obliged  to  §eed  on  grass,  bark,  and 
acorns,  mixed  with  a  little  flour,  and  without  any  better  support 
often  fought  in  the  midst  of  rain  or  snow.  About  this  time  413 
men  and  174  women  made  an  expedition  to  Parga  in  search  of 
provision,  and  on  the  fifth  day  returned  laden,  both  women  and 
men.  All  the  men  were  armed,  and  100  of  them,  who  were  less 
heavily  laden  than  the  others,  were  placed  as  a  defence  in  front 
and  rear.     The  Turks  did  not  attack  them. 

The  three  heroes  of  the  Suliotes  at  this  time  were  P'oto  Tza- 
vella,  (4>u)roc  Tfa/)£/\Xac,)  Dhimo  Dhraku,  (A»//ioc  ApuKov^)  and 
the  Priest  Samuel,  ('Itpo/xoraj^^oc  ^a^avfjX),  Among  the  strata- 
gems by  which  they  obtained  provisions,  that  of  John  of  Strivini, 
(TidyyrjQ  ]Srpt/3ivtwr??c,)  is  particularly  mentioned.  Clothed  in  a 
white  cloak,  he  passed  unnoticed  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
of  the  same  colour,  which  were  driven  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
into  a  stable,  (Karvjyiov,)  from  whence,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  succeeded  in  conducting  many  of  the  cattle  to  Suli. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  eighteen  months,  the  affairs  of  the 
Suliotes  again  assumed  an  aspect  of  hope,  by  an  union  of  the  old 
enemies  of  Aly  against  him.  These  were ;  1 .  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
of  Berat  and  Avlona,  who,  although  father-in-law  of  Aly's  two 
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sons,  could  never  tbrjfet  that  AJj  liad  once  endeavoured  to  poison 
him  by  the  means  of  liis  wife.  2.  Mustafa  Pasha  of  Delvino, 
whom  Aly  had  formerly  driven  out  of  his  town,  und  whose  houses 
he  had  burnt.  3.  IsllaTO  Pronio  of  Paramythia.  4.  MahmVid 
Dnliliini  of  Konispoli,  whose  daughter  hod  beL'n  married  to 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  divoreed  by  him,  and  then  married  to  Selim 
Bey  Kokka.  These  allies  gave  forty  purses  to  the  Suliotes  to 
buy  provisions  and  ammunition.  Kostages  were  exchanged, 
and  thus  tlie  war  was  rekindled  from  Aviona  to  Suli.  Aly, 
enrageil  at  this  league  (mfifiayla).  hanged  (ccpf^oof)  a  cousin  of 
Fotu  Tzavella,  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  nephew  of  Dhimo 
Dbroku,   who  were   among    the    Siiliote   hostages   (tri)(vpa)   at 

The  alliance,  altliough  formidable  in  appearance,  hod  no  im- 
portant result ;  by  dint  of  money  Al^  turned  some  of  the  beys  of 
Ibrahim's  pashalik  against  him,  and  some  of  the  beys  of  Faramy- 
thia  against  Pronio.  Cut  tlie  chief  cause  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  league  was  the  loss  of  the  castle  of  Delvino.  With  a  view  to 
obtain  this  important  post,  Ali  gained  over  to  his  interest  the 
family  of  Kalapodha,  (oi  KaAuiro3a'rtc,}  and  through  them  a 
Gardhikiote  bolu-baslii,  who  commanded  in  the  castle.  He  then 
caused  a  fictitious  letter  to  be  written  to  Mustafa  Pasha  from  his 
wife,  who  resided  with  her  family  at  Vrankalatcs,  eight  hours 
from  Delvino;  which  letter  having  caused  the  Pashd  to  quit 
Delvino  for  Vrankalates,  a  thousand  men  in  the  interest  of  Al;f, 
who  were  at  hand,  entered  Delvino,  and  were  admitted  by  the 
Gardhikiote  into  the  caatle.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  alarmed  at  an 
event  which  threatened  to  bring  the  war  into  his  own  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  Beys  of  Herat,  made  a  separate 
peace,  and  thus  the  alliance  was  once  more  dissolved.  The 
Suliotes,  however,  bad  made  good  use  of  the  moment  to  lay  in 
supplies,  bud  attacked  the  Turks  in  tlieir  towers  and  villages,  had 
slain  many,  and  had  taken  others,  whom  they  generally  released 
after  stripping  them  of  their  clothes  ajul  arms.  Pronio  remained 
faithful  to  the  alliance,  notwitlutanding  that  his  son  was  still  in 
the  Vczir's  hands ;  and  Foto,  with  300  men,  having  marched  lo 
Paramythia  to  his  support,  defeated  his  enemies,  and  returned  to 
Suli  on  the  second  day  with  a  considerable  booty. 

In  the  castle  of  Delvino  the  Vezir  found  nix  Suliote  hostages 
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mho  had  bwa  MBt  thiilKr  when  the  ailiuoe  ww  a«de  betaiui 
Snii  and  Dcl*ioo.  Auong  thmi  waa  ■  bmt&ef  of  F«to  and  a 
■Ml  of  Utumo :  Uwac  the  Vezv  ^tared.  bu  behradrf  fhe  atbn- 
(bvr.  NemUwkvi.  the  dne&  of  SuE  ytriunBcd  de  dan^  acr- 
viM  br  an  n>,  after  wtiA  tkcj  oiade  n  iwifiliilf  attack  wgam 
the  raemj,  and  obliged  trim  U>  atiie  fmai  one  of  ki>  yaaWiMia 
with  a  loM  of  >e*cnt)r  men.  Hub  waa  foOoved  by  an  expedition 
apua*t  itw  rilUgca  of  Uwir  neigbboaT  Hanaa  Aga  of  MB^^uiti, 
who  had  latflv  bovti  active  ta  the  Venr's  mtereat.  The  i>bjeet 
of  Uui  cxnmion  waa  to  collect  prorinom,  ■■  thej  were  now  in 
the  upectauon  of  being  speedily  atlncked.  The  monk  Samud 
waa  made  niperintendant  of  «It  the  wnnmnitioa  and  prarisjoD. 
No  tnunnliiite  attack,  however,  foUowed:  the  Vetir  hating  at 
UnR  moment  b««a  ordered  by  the  Porte  into  Romih'  to  oppose 
OtRiwn  Ujurjitn  Puho,  who  bad  appeared  near  Adriaoople  as  ■ 
rebel  and  m  an  oily  (iiiidfpofa)  of  Patv^t-oglu  of  Widdin. 

During  My'*  nhaenee,  which  lasted  a  great  pait  of  the  nunmer 
and  autiimn  of  1802,  the  Suliotes  prepared  for  his  return  by  col- 
lecting mipplios.  Samuel  built  a  fortrsH  (rtixocavt^v)  •■  a  re- 
oeptacle  for  the  Btorcs,  {&vayea'ta,)  and  to  serve  as  a  place  of  de- 
fence {ram^i/yioc ').  Al^,  on  his  return,  sent  Kitio  B^tzari 
with  proposals  of  peace  on  the  fallowing  conditions:  — 1.  That 
Kitzo,  with  forty  men,  should  be  governor  of  Soli,  under  condi- 
tion of  being  answerable  that  the  Suliotes  should  do  no  damage 
to  the  Vezir's  lands  and  villages  (rorrovc  col  ^wpio).  2.  That 
Foto  Tzavella  should  be  exiled  from  Suli.  The  Suliotes,  consi- 
dering that  their  own  number  was  diminishing  rapidly,  while 
Al^'s  army  was  very  numerous,  that  the  Mtisnlman  Tiamidhea 
began  to  fight  against  them  more  in  eaniest  than  they  had 
hitherto  done,  and  that  no  hope  of  fhither  aaaistance  appeared, 
so  tu  complied  vrith  the  Vezir's  proposals  that  TsavSta  retired 
to  Khortia,  two  hours  from  SuIL  From  thence  he  wa*  persuaded 
to  go  to  lo&nnina,  where  the  Pashi  prevailed  upon  him  to  under- 
take B  mediatory  mission  to  Suli,  with  llie  view  ot  persuading 
the  Suliotes  to  agree  to  his  terms;  or  if  that  should  be 
unsuccessful,  to  bring  away  with  him  all  his  adherents  (oi 
TiafitWarts).    The  Suliotes  rejected  the  Pashi's  ofiers,  and 
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endeavoured  to  preveot  Foto  from  returning ;  but  lie  was  faithful 
to  his  eugtigement.  Nevertlieless,  on  returning  to  luannina,  he 
was  not  admitted  to  the  presence  at  Al^,  but  sent  to  Mukbtar 
Pasha,  who  ordered  him  U>  prison. 

In  May  1803  the  Suliotes  received  3000  lbs.  of  powder  and 
6000  lbs.  of  lead  irom  the  French,  which  alarmed  all  the  Musul- 
mans  of  Albania,  and  set  all  the  neutral  Dcighbonrs  of  Suli  against 
them.  It  enabled  the  Vezir  also  to  obtain  an  oriler  from  the 
Forte  to  reduce  Suli.  Of  all  the  points  in  the  itoKiopKla,  the 
most  annoying  to  the  Suliotes  was  Vyla,  or  Vilia,  tBwAa,  or 
BifXia,)  where  was  a  square  castle,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle 
and  another  in  the  centre.  Oue  dark  night  they  contrived  to 
undermine  and  blow  up  one  of  ibc  towers ;  and  from  thence 
by  making  a  breach  in  the  central  tower,  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  besieged  in  the  upper  story  then 
pretended  to  surrender,  but  fired  upon  the  Suliotes  as  they  ap- 
proached ;  upon  which  the  latter  collected  wood  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  suffocated,  or  burnt,  or 
otherwise  slew  all  the  enemy  in  the  tower,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty. 

Aly  now  renewed  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  collected  a  great 
number  of  Tzamidhes,  and  even  some  Greek  captains  of  orma- 
toir  (KairiTayioi  T&y  Ap/iaToihuy).  Vel^  Pasha  took  the  command : 
his  head-quarters  were  at  Tzangari,  (TCayrap'i)  ^'^°  hours  from 
Suli,  with  7000  men.  The  MuhurdSr (seal-bearer)  of  the  Vezir,  and 
Metsobon,  were  at  Vyla  with  5000.  Ilassin  Tzapari  and  Ibrahim 
Demi  at  Zavi-ukho,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant,  with  4,'>00.  Bekir 
Tzokador  at  Seritziana,  four  hours  distant,  with  3000.  Yusuf 
Ar^pi  at  Tzekurfiti,  three  hours  and  a  half  distant,  with  4000. 
Notn  ithstanding  this  great  force,  the  Suliotes  were  still  success- 
ful in  making  sudden  attacks  upon  the  enemy,  by  which  they 
continually  harassed  him,  and  often  cut  off  small  parties.  The 
women  were  equally  active  in  obtaining  supplies  of  provision ; 
accompanying  detachments  of  armed  men  over  the  woods  and 
bye-palhs,  (Auyyuuc  xal  artyu/iOTa,)  and  returning  loaded. 

Samuel,  among  other  means  of  persuading  the  Suliotes  to  a 
determined  resistance,  pretended  to  have  a  knowledge  of  liitu- 
rity.  and  predicting  that  the  Musulmans  would  soon  retire, 
advised  the  Suliotes  for  a  time  not  to  fight.  (He  probably  wiaheil 
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tu  t>nticu  the  enemy  into  the  inmost  ravines,  and  thos  to  brioj; 
about  such  a  resiiit  as  had  occurred  in  1792.)  The  Ve*ir*» 
Albanians,  having  approached  the  last  strong-hnldi  of  Suli,  made 
a  triple  attack  at  Kiafa,  Samoniva,  and  the  miU  of  Da]a.  («iv 
Tov  fiiiXor  TOv  NraXn,)  but  were  repnlBed  at  all  those  places,  with 
the  loss  of  400  men.  Two  more  traitors  now  revealed  thennselves': 
Kutzonika  and  P^lio  Gusi  (UiXioc  Touinj);  the  latter,  on  re- 
ceiving twelve  purses  and  the  liberty  of  his  son-in-law,  who  was 
in  prison  al  loannina,  conducted  200  of  the  enemy  into  his  own 
house  at  Suli  in  the  night,  when  Vel^  Pasha,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  general  attack,  the  village  of  Suli,  in  which  there  were 
only  fifly-fivc  men,  was  lost.  These  men  resisted  for  some  time 
at  the  hill  in  Suli,  on  which  stood  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Do- 
natuB  and  St,  Eliaa  ;  but,  receiving  no  succour,  tJiey  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  not  only  Suli  was  taken;  but  Avariko  also,  the  de- 
fenders of  which  retired  into  Kiafa.  This  fatal  blow  was  re- 
ceived on  the  3d  of  September,  180.3.  Vely  then  huOt  Kules, 
and  brought  cannon  and  mortars  against  tlie  remaining  castles. 
On  the  1  Ith  of  November  Foto  TKavella  arrived  &om  loinnina ; 
he  had  been  sent  by  Al^  to  bring  away  the  Tzavellates,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  as  hostages  at  loannina.  Secretly  entering 
Kiafa,  he  persuaded  the  Soliotes  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving themselves  of  their  old  and  ineffective  men,  and  to  take 
hostages  for  them  from  the  Vezir,  as  if  they  were  able-bodied. 
He  then  went  to  Parga,  to  request  the  Parghini,  as  soon  aa  the 
hostages  arrived,  to  send  them  over  to  Corfu  and  Paxus.  But  aa 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  permission  of  the  Russians, 
whose  consent  did  not  arrive  from  Corfu  for  fifteen  days,  Foto 
qnitted  Parga  and  went  to  Margariti,  in  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  Vel^  Pasha  at  Suli,  and  of  Al^  at  loannina.  At 
Margariti,  having  received  information  that  the  Zerv^tes  had 
been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Verir  by  Botzari  and  Kut- 
zonika,  and  hod  deserted  from  Kiafa,  he  was  sensible  that  no 
hope  remained  for  Suli  but  in  his  own  erertions,  and  proceeded 
with  all  the  relatives  whom  he  could  collect  to  shut  himself  up 
with  Samuel  in  the  last  remaining  post  on  Mount  Kughni, 

At  this  moment  Aly  arrived  at  Suli,  and  demanded  of  Foto 
the  fulfllment  of  his  engagements.     He  reiuted,   leaving   the 
3  dispose  as  he  would  of  hie  wife  and  children.     Vety'a 
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Albanians  attacked  the  place  in  great  numbers,  but  were  met 
outside  the  wall  by  150  Suliotea,  who  fought  for  seven  houri 
with  muaqiieta,  sworda,  aud  stones.  The  assaiiantg  lust  TOO  men. 
or  the  Suljotcs  there  were  11  killed  and  14  wounded,  and  among 
the  former  three  women.  Being  now  entirely  deprived  of  water, 
the  besieged  entered  into  a  parley  -with  Vel^,  who  gave  them  a 
written  promise  of  free  permission  to  depart,  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  signed  by  all  the  chief  Beys  and  Agas ;  it 
was  dated  the  12th  of  December,  1803.  The  following  were  the 
names  affixed  to  it : — Elimas  Bey  of  Libokhovo ;  Ismail  Bey  of 
Konitza ;  Muhammed  Muhurdar  ;  Pasho  Bey  ;  Ismail  Dervish ; 
Hassan  Bey  ;  Ago  Muhurdar ;  Andin  Zarkani ;  Oraer  Dervish ; 
Melzobon;  Hadji  fiedeto ;  Blatif  Khodja;  Hussa  Metakosta; 
Ambiiz  Tepelena. 

t'ota  Tzavella,  Dhimo  Dhraku,  Tzima  Zerva,  and  Tnaa  Zerva, 
taking  two-thirds  of  the  Suliotes,  accompanied  by  some  children 
of  the  Agas  as  hostages,  moved  towards  Pargo,  while  Kitzo 
Botzari,  Kutzonika,  and  Palaska,  marched  to  Zalongo  (Za- 
\oymv).  Samuel  remained  with  five  Suliotes  at  Kughni,  to 
give  up  the  ammunition  which  remained  there.  During  this 
operation,  one  of  the  enemy  asked  Samuel  what  punishment  he 
thought  the  Vezir  would  inflict  upon  him.  Samuel  gave  on 
insulting  answer,  and  immediately  setting  fire  to  the  gunpowder, 
dcslroyed  himself  and  all  who  wer«  with  him,  except  two  Su- 
liotes, who  are  the  witnesses  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Vel^,  being  now  master  of  all  Suli,  immediately  sent  4000 
men  on  the  road  to  Parga  to  attack  the  Suliotes,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  his  promises,  but  too  late  to  effect  his  purpose.  The 
Parghini  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  Count  Mocenigo,  the 
Russian  plenipotentiary,  residing  with  the  Septinsular  Republic, 
allowed  them  to  take  refiige  in  the  islands.  After  a  short  repose 
the  Vezir's  troops  marched  from  Suli  to  Zalongo.  The  Suliotea 
had  necessaries  for  two  days  only.  Several  of  the  women, 
despairing  of  escape,  surrounded  aa  they  were  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  of  Zalongo,  destroyed  themselves  aud  their  children,  by 
throwing  the  latter  over  the  rocks,  and  themselves  afterwards. 
Some  of  these  women  were  not  killed  by  the  fall,  either  because 
they  lell  on  the  bodies  of  their  children,  or  because  they  were 
caught  by  their  clothes  on  the  pointa  of  the  roeka.     This  hap- 
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pened  in  the  day.  lo  the  ensuing  niglit,  the  men,  dividing 
thtmselTes  into  three  bodies,  and  placing  the  remaining  women 
and  children  in  the  middle,  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy. 
Several  of  the  men  carried  a  child  in  one  hand,  aud  a  sword  in 
the  other;  twenty  of  them  were  slain  in  the  attempt,  many  were 
made  prisoners:  the  rest  escaped  by  dispersing  themselves  in  the 
woods  and  mountains.  Tliree  fourths,  or  about  150,  escaped 
towards  Parga ;  the  remainder  were  taken,  and  after  hanng  been 
sent  to  join  the  other  prisoners  at  loannina,  were  forwarded, 
together  nith  a  portion  of  the  latter,  to  Vurgareli,  a  village  of 
80  houses  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tzumerka,  6  hours  from  Arts, 
which  hod  for  some  time  past  been  inhabited  by  Kitzo  Botzari, 
and  the  Sulioles  who  had  at  diiTcrent  times  seceded.  At 
Riniassa,  where  20  Suliote  families  were  residing  by  pcrmissioa 
of  A!^  Pasha,  a  body  uf  Vely's  troops  finding  no  men  there, 
murdered  or  carried  off  all  the  women  and  children.  In  tJiis 
village  there  was  a  tower  called  the  tower  of  Dhimi'da  (KtwXa 
ruii  \iiiiov\a),  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Geoigc  Botzi  (M-roritj). 
Besides  his  wife  and  married  daughters,  there  were  Itis  son's 
wife  and  their  children,  to  the  number  of  eleven  in  all.  Dhespo 
(jii'ffjror),  the  wife  of  Botzi.  setting  fite  to  the  powder  in  tlie 
tower,  destroyed  herself  and  all  the  party. 

The  Suliotes  at  Vurgareli,  joined  by  those  who  had  escaped 
from  Zalongo,  expecting  lome  mischief  from  the  Vezir,  retired 
to  a  monastery  called  Seitso  (ScXrfo),  where  a  fair  is  held  on 
the  day  sacred  to  the  death  of  the  Viigin,  (A  to'fn)"i  tik  @(o- 
ToKov).  It  is  situated  on  a  steep  rocky  height,  8  hours  from 
Vurgareli,  near  a  village  named  Vrestenitza  (Bpcn-iWr^a),  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Mount  Frusia  (4poviria),  which  separates  the 
district  of  'Agrafa  from  that  of  Aspropotamo.  One  mile  from 
Vrestenitza  is  the  bridge  of  Koraka  over  the  river  Aspro.  Pa- 
laska,  who  on  escaping  from  Zalongo  had  presented  himself  to 
the  Vezir,  and  bad  been  well  received  by  him,  was  sent  to  invite 
the  chiefs  at  Seltso  to  submit,  with  promises  that  they  should 
be  rewarded ;  but  as  they  refused  to  listen  to  these  offers,  the 
Vezir  determined  to  reduce  SeltEO  by  force.  In  the  beginning 
of  January,  1804,  his  Albanians  occupied  Mount  Frusia,  and 
seven  thousand  men  surrounded  the  monastery  which  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  near  the  river.    Those  who  had  lost 
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relations  and  friends  in  the  Siiliotc  war  were  plitced  in  the  front. 
So  small  however  was  the  progress  mode  in  the  month  of  April, 
that  the  Vczir  threatened  to  remove  all  the  investing  force,  and 
supply  their  place  with  others,  if  the  Suliotea  were  not  speedily 
taken  either  dead  or  alive.  In  consequence  of  this  menace,  the 
monastery  on  the  20th  April  was  attacked  on  all  sides ;  the 
Sulioles  having  advanced  beyond  the  walls,  50  of  them  were 
aurrounded  and  slnia,  which  threw  the  remainder  into  such  diS' 
order  that  the  Albanians  obtained  possession  of  the  Monastery. 
The  women  were  now  more  numerous  than  the  men ;  a  hundred 
of  them  met  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  and  resisted  for  some 
time  with  stones,  sticks,  and  knives.  At  length  300  Suliote 
men  were  taken,  or  killed;  160  women,  many  of  them  with 
children,  threw  themselves  into  the  Acheloas,  and  the  remaning 
women  were  taken,  with  the  exception  only  of  Maria,  wife  of 
Ghioti  Pandazi  (riwri)  narrnfif),  who  with  55  men,  headed  by 
Kitzo  Botzari,  escaped  to  Parga.  The  Vezir  urged  the  Parghini 
to  drive  the  Suliotes  out  of  Parga  ;  and  Abdullah  Bey,  the 
Sultan's  commissioner  for  the  ex- Venetian  places  of  Prevyza, 
Parga,  Vonitza,  and  Vutzintro,  residing  at  Prevyza,  wrote  to 
them  in  the  same  sense.  The  Suliotes  therefore  were  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  islands,  where  the  Government  assigned  to  them 
locations  at  Paxils,  and  at  Lefka,  in  Corfu. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Hassan  Tzapari  of  Margariti,  find- 
ing himself  destined  to  be  the  next  victim  of  Aly's  ambition, 
formed  an  alliance  againit  him,  consisting  of  Mustafa  Pasha  and 
Selim  Bey  of  Delvino,  with  Daliini  of  Konispoli,  Pronto  of 
Pnnunythia,  and  Bulo  Khusa  of  Margariti.  Convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  done  against  AI^  until  Suli  was  wrested  from 
him,  they  invited  the  Suliotea  in  the  Islands  to  join  them  in  the 
attempt.  Muaa,  son  of  Hassan,  went  for  this  purpose  to  Corfu, 
and  as  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Russians,  he  easily  obtained 
their  concurrence  in  conveying  the  Suliotes  to  Parga.  Khris- 
taki,  formerly  a  monk,  but  then  holding  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Russian  service,  accompanied  them  as  agent  of  the  Rusaiott 
minister.  Aly  at  this  time  had  only  200  men  in  Kughni,  120 
in  Suli,  30  in  Avariko,  and  (iO  in  Kinfa.  Hassan  and  his  alliet 
met  the  Suliotes  at  Parga,  and  signed  a  treaty,  dated  2d  July, 
1804.    A  body  of  the  allied  troops  then  marched  into  Fonari, 
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wh»i,  instead  of  attacking  Suli  immediately,  Haaaan  thoogbt 
only  of  clearing  his  own  territory  of  the  adherents  of  Al^ ;  and 
as  the  Suliotes  had  engaged  to  be  under  hii  orders,  they  were 
unaMe  to  correct  tliis  ill  eotiduct  of  his. 

Al.^  Koon  reinforced  his  posts  at  Suli,  and  all  the  Suliotes 
could  do,  was  to  take  posaesBion  of  Zalongo.  Although  the 
Russians  sent  lo  Khristski  an  ample  supply  of  kalambokki  and 
cartridges  for  the  use  of  the  Suliotes,  besides  allowing  ea^ib 
Suliote  22-1  piastres  a  month,  they  weie  lefl  so  destitute  by  the 
Russian  agent,  that  they  were  obliged  to  forage  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  of  the  Greeks  to  prevent  starvatian.  When  these 
things  were  known  at  Corfu,  Khrislaki  was  recalled.  Zslongo 
was  soon  surrounded  by  6000  of  the  Vezir's  troops,  hut  such 
is  the  strength  of  the  position,  that  they  resisted  with  success, 
killed  many  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  only  of  five  men,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire. 

Five  days  afterwards  the  Suliotes,  obliged  by  hunger,  and 
seeing  little  hope  of  assislance  from  the  Tsaniidhes,  evacuated 
Zaiongo,  and  marched  to  Fanari,  where,  protected  by  entrench- 
ments (fitTipi(ia),  they  fought  with  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  In  the  night  they  retired  from  this  position,  and  in  the 
morning  reached  Pai^  with  the  exception  of  a  body  under  B6iko 
Zarba  (BiiVoc  Zapfirae),  who,  having  been  left  2  hours  in  the  rear, 
with  30  Suliotes  and  34  Musulman  Tzamidhes  was  attacked  by 
very  superior  numbers.  They  made  a  successful  resistance  until 
nigbt,  when  the  Musulmans  wished  to  capitulate,  hut  were 
dissuaded  by  Zuba,  who  assured  them  of  his  own  determination, 
and  that  of  the  Suliotes,  to  fight  «tl  the  next  day,  and  to  escape 
to  Parga  in  the  following  night ;  and  this  he  performed  without 
losing  a  man,  while  the  adversaries  lost  87  men  and  27  horses. 
Thus  the  Suliotes  on  the  10th  of  September  were  again  collected 
at  Pai^,  from  whence  they  returned  to  Corfu.  As  they  objected 
to  the  European  discipline,  General  d'Anrep,  the  Russian  com- 
mander, formed  them  into  a  body  of  light  infantry.  Six  com- 
panies of  100  men  were  formed,  each  commanded  by  a  iKar6r~ 
Topxo^,  two  trtvrqcovrap^oi,  and  one  vq/iaio^opoc  ;  104  in  all. 
To  these  six  companies  were  added  four  which  were  from  Khi- 
mara,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  battalion  vras  given  to  the 
Russian  Colonel  Beckendorf,  who  was  succeeded  after  a  few 
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months  by  Emmanuel  PBpad6pulo.  The  number  of  these  troopa 
was  increased,  and  they  accompanied  llie  Russians  to  Naples, 
against  the  French.  When  the  Suliotes  returned,  many  died  of 
an  epidemic  disorder,  which  was  often  attended  with  delirium.  In 
the  WOT  between  Rnssia  and  Turkey,  the  Suliotca  fought  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  against  the  French  in  SclaTonia,  and  against 
Aly  Pasha  near  Lefkadha.  And  a.t  length,  when  the  Islands 
were  handed  over  to  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  they  were  taken,  together  with  other  Greek  troops,  into 
the  Krencb  service. 


Note  II.— On  Paroa. 

The  following  remarks  on  Parga  are  extracted  firoro  the  aame 
work  as  the  preceding  on  Suli.  Th«  author's  date  ii  IROl : — 
Parga '  occupies  a  rocky  peninsula  of  a  conical  shape,  less  than 
«  mile  in  circumference,  upon  which  the  Venetians  built  a  castle. 
There  are  400  houses  in  tlie  castle,  and  as  many  without.  The 
place  is  not  stron|j>  towards  the  sea ;  to  the  land  there  arc  30 
guns:  a  garrison  of  500  men  is  sufficient  for  the  defence.  There 
are  two  cisterns  in  the  town,  and  a  spring  on  the  outside  within 
rausquet-shot,  called  Kremasma  iKfUfaafia).  The  territory, 
which  is  not  more  than  10  Italian  miles  in  length,  is  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  consists  of  olive  plantations  and  vineyards, 
with  a  few  gardens  and  corn-fields.  The  port  is  had,  and  not 
capable  of  containing  more  than  15  small  vessels. 

About  the  year  1400  the  Parghini ',  finding  themselves  annoyed 
by  their  neighbours,  sent  four  deputies  (wfitiT/jde)  to  Corfu,  who 
took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Venice  on  the  3Ut  of  March,  1401, 
before  the  Bailo  Azarino  Caravcllo.  A  more  perfect  treaty  was 
ratified  at  Venice  on  the  9th  of  August,  1447,  in  the  first  Uogato 
of  Francesco  Foscarini.  In  1571  the  castle  waa  begun;  in  1575 
it  was  finished.  The  Castle  of  Margariti  was  built  at  the  same 
time.  The  people  nf  Agbia  and  Fanari  were  then  so  much  under 
the  same  protection  as  Parga,  that  they  paid  their  tenths  (ciicaria) 
at  Parga.  The  Parghini  at  this  time  received  from  Venice  a 
yearly  donation  of  five  modhia  of  salt  for  each  married  couple 
(inidc   ayiiioyvyof),  and   ihree  for  each  child.      This   was  after- 

'  4  Ilapya,  or,  arcnrding  to  Mr-  >   «  Dnpyiwii. 

ledm,  somtlimcs  i'Xwapym. 
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wards  commuted  for  4000  modhia  lo  be  divided  as  tlie  Arcltaiu 
thought  proper.  They  received  ajso  a  farther  annual  g^t  from 
Venice  of  rijynf/roic',  or  panc^cs  made  of  oil,  eggs,  flout, 
and  honey  :  of  these  the  archons  had  15,  the  resident  strangen 
12,  the  priests  and  other  ofRcinl  persons  (Iipfic  koi  oi  it 
ciovaiaii)  36,  masters  of  ships  and  strangera  of  note  (w 
KapalloKvpaloi  Ap^oyric  eai  litoi)  36.  The  IlpofiXiimiQ,  ot 
Venetian  Provedilore,  residing  at  Parga,  was  obliged,  moreover, 
to  furnish  two  annual  entertainments  {Ho  rparcCae')  of  caket 
and  sweetmeats  {ykvKlafiaTo)  for  the  Bucceas  of  the  Venetian 
aristocracy  {Siii  ruXuxpona/ioi'  r^c  riry  'EMriuv  dpiffrovpaniac), 
one  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  other  on  that  of  the  Epiphany  (©<o- 
^rclvr)i  to  these  were  admitted  the  archons,  priests,  and  per- 
sons in  office.  The  ProtopSpas  bad  a  double  portion  {^tVAoi- 
viftrnf).  It  was  at  these  two  feasts  (toprai;)  that  the  distribution 
nasmadeof  the  tigauitcs'.  The  magistrates  accounted  to  the 
Proveditorc  for  the  kumerki  or  customs,  which  were  three  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  exports  and  imports.  They  were  collected 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  seven  days  following,  when  there  waa 
a  festival  {tirayijyvpiaav)  at  the  expence  of  Venice,  which  was 
called  the  Rosalia  (/j  'PuvaXtn).  On  the  eighlh  (lay,  the  'Puan- 
Xuwrai,  or  keepers  of  the  feast  of  Ros&lia,  had  a  sham  fight  (r\a- 
oTov  irdXt^v),  of  two  parties  dressed,  one  as  Italians,  the  other  as 
Turks.  The  latter  were  made  prisoners,  and  carried  before  the 
Proveditore,  who  dismissed  them  with  a  present.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Proveditore  on  this  occasion  to  pardon  any  exile  or 
criminal  (fvyat  ^  Karaittot)  for  whom  the  archons  might   in- 

There  were  seventeen  chief  families  in  Parga ;  namely,  ot 
AciriXfiTlCi  BaviXarcc,  flir^aXdrcc,  Aq/toXir^a'rcc,  SrafiXarcc, 
ZoifXdrcc,  MofitiKi^fCi  Maupo'(»Ki»i»i(r(c,  'llpo/Uvoi,  Bipyific,  T^io- 
pirii,  2ovwayioi,  Tlaripiift,  Aoufiwiot,  Bcp/3ir((kirfc>  Bpavdrtt, 
Kahoiiptht- 

It  was  customary  for  the  Venetians  to  supply  the  Pai^hini  with 
biscuit,  powder,  and  ball,  in  case  of  necessity,   and  they  had 

>  Froni  mfdvi,  Irying-pan.  Porte  by  the  Ireity  of  1800,  (hey  in. 

*  So  lenacioui  were  the  Parghinl  stnicled  their  drpuiin  at  Conitan- 

□f  Ihcir  old  Venelian  privileges,  that  tinople  to  demand  the  condniunce 

when  the  place  wbi  coniigned  to  the  of  the  wilt  aod  pancake*. 
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always  ihe  prospect  of  a  secure  retreat  at  Paxils.  This  enabled 
tlirnt  still  to  mainUiin  their  little  territory  against  the  Musulmaiis 
around  them,  who  looked  wiili  an  envious  and  greedy  eye  upon 
this  flourishing  little  Christian  community,  and  whoso  increasing 
power  and  numbers  caused  the  wars  of  Parga  to  be  more  fre- 
quent during  the  last  century  than  they  were  before.  In  these 
wars  they  have  sometimes  been  attacked  by  5000  or  6000 
Turks,  when  they  had  no  more  than  400  musquets.  In 
1801  they  had  1000  aimed  men  (fii.o.  Sid  t  fipfwra).  When 
the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  islands  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  they  deprived  tlie  people  of  Parga 
of  all  the  indulgences  which  they  had  received  from  the  Venetians, 
and  fur  eighteen  months  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  When 
Aly  Pasha  took  Prevyza  from  the  French,  he  instantly  desired 
the  Parghini  to  send  a  deputation  to  confer  with  him.  To  this 
they  gave  no  answer.  He  then  dispatched  a  second  letter,  dated 
Kith  of  October,  1798,  ordering  them  to  destroy  or  expel  the 
French.  They  replied,  that  they  were  unable,  even  if  they  had 
been  willing  to  do  so.  At  the  same  moment,  having  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  Admirals  UschakofF  and  Kadri  Bey,  with  the  Russo- 
Ottomanic  squadron,  at  Zdkyntho,  they  persuaded  the  French 
garrison  to  retire  to  Corfu,  and  dispatched  deputies  to  the  ad- 
mirals, who  were  well  received,  and  assured  of  the  protection  of 
the  allies,  but  were  recommended  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  Aly. 
In  consequence  of  this  advice,  a  deputation  wa.s  sent  to  the  Pasha 
at  Prevyza,  who  forced  them,  though  declaring  that  they  had  no 
powers  for  the  purpose,  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  they  gave  up 
Parga  to  the  Porte,  and  agreed  to  hoist  the  Ottoman  flag,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  preserve  their  ancient  internal  govern- 
ment, that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  admit  any  Turk  into  the 
place  but  as  a  guest,  and  that  their  tribute  to  the  Porte  should  be 
no  more  than  200  floria  of  Constantinople  per  annum,  with  three 
per  cent,  ^oufiipm  on  their  maritime  conuneree.  The  treaty  was 
signed  by  Ignatius,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Arta,  on  the  part  of 
the  Pasha.  The  deputies  on  their  return  to  Parga  were  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  Aly,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  Turkish  flag 
to  be  hoisted  on  the  fortress.  The  treaty  was  disavowed,  and  the 
Turk  was  conducted  into  the  caaile  as  a  prisoner,  but  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  was  allowed  to  embark  in  a  boat  sent  for  him  by  the 
Pash4.     Al^  then  tried  to  persuade  the  people  of  Parga  that  he 
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had  received  firmahns  (jJaoiXdrd  ^ipfidvut)  to  take  possession  of 
Parga,  Prevyza,  and  Lefkadha,  and  that  they  had  better  accept 
the  treaty  signed  by  the  deputies.  They  replied,  that  the  flags 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Turkey  and  Russia  were  then  floating 
on  their  ramparis  in  tonfbrmity  with,  the  orders  of  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  commanders.  Alj'i  on  receiving  this  last  uteasa^, 
moved,  in  the  middle  of  a  rainy  uight,  to  Margan'ti  (two  hours 
and  a  half  from  Porga),  from  whence  he  wrote  to  «ty  that  they 
had  improperly  followed  the  example  of  the  Isluid  in  hoisting  the 
two  flaga  ;  that  he  had  received  a  firmahn  from  Constantinople  on 
the  Eubject,  and  that  unless  they  submitted,  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  his  utmost  vengeanee.  Finally,  he  desired  them  to  send 
him  deputies  before  the  evening.  This  was  dated,  M»igariti, 
12th  of  November,  1798.  Their  answer  of  the  same  date  was  as 
follows ; — 

"  Aly  Pasha,  we  salute  you.  Your  sudden  approach  removes 
every  doubt  from  ni,  and  makes  us  resolve  upon  death  orvictory 
for  the  sake  of  our  na^'e  place.  We  neither  listen  to  Khristakt 
or  any  otiier  of  our  neighbours  The  smoke  of  our  native  place, 
and  the  innocent  blood  of  Prevyza,  ate  to  us  the  wisest  counsel- 
lors.  Those  which  you  call  fla<rR,  we  hsve  received  and  venerate 
as  royal  banners,  and  under  them  we  will  all  conquer  or  die. 
Your  Highness  comes  against  them,  not  against  us.  We  are 
only  faithAiI  and  obedient  to  the  two  Bovereigns,  who  will  not 
allow  us  to  suffer  injustice.  As  you  inform  us  that  you  will 
remain  where  you  now  are  till  the  evening,  we  promise  yon  that 
we  shall  always  remun  here,  and  that  for  the  present  we  are  to  be 
found  in  arms  on  our  frontier.  Farewell,  and  may  Giod  assist  the 
rightful  cause. — Signed  by  the  Proestiand  others  of  Pai^'." 

Thus  disappointed,  Al^  next  tried  the  admirals ;  he  gained 


<  AX4    Uaaii   it  trpoaKOvoviuv. 

ifrov  iva^Zm  wavti  4f«<c  tA  l\a 

0<tr>iv  t<-l  ri  tt^ptBa  d,A  /3anX. 

.iyil..  tie,  dpi,i^\iay  dT'  i^t 

ycnic  naiTilpaic  tai   vrorarw    if^ 

lot  /ioc  ^iXoiwp.:  fiv  vulf  irarp^ 

utraif  etXu  vaitaoillv  f)  Jiroeov*. 

iiit  j\u*liTaTOv  BayaTor  fl  rucjjv, 

,««  »\0i  rai  4  'Yf  ,Xir,c  "ov  lyav 

'H/tlif  OUT*  XpijBTUicijv  our'  aWov 

j-iov  ifc  airaic  fpx"""  *«•  ^X'  <<£ 

Ttva  dwb  rode  ydrjvouf  aimuofiiv. 

4/idc,  in  iiific  Tuv  Svi  fiairiXttif 

'O  icaxvic  rflc  Uarpiiot  fiac  tai  tA 

.1,1(90,  Kal  if  rivTol    flirrfv    tir 

deoov  alpa  rUs  np.|Mf:<-<r  <ln.  ifc 

WXurfi«,toB^»..    'Kr.,;^  rai  ^ac 

mtn  Tiiy  .W.r«v  Br.  W  ri  ^Sv 
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over  Kadri  Bey  by  presents,  but  from  Uschakoff  he  could  only 
obtain  that  four  Russians,  four  men  of  Kadri  Bey,  and  four  of 
Al;^,  should  be  sent  to  occupy  the  Castle  of  Parga  in  the  name  of 
the  allies,  which  not  satisfying  Al;^,  affidrs  were  left  in  their 
former  state.  He  attempted  in  vain  to  seduce  Uschakoff's  secre- 
tary. Major  George  Palatino,  a  Ghreek  of  a  Livadhiote  family 
settled  at  Ke&lonia,  and  succeeded  only  in  opening  a  correspond- 
ence with  a  family  of  Parga  called  the  KaXovXt^cc  TCiyydyot,  but 
their  fellow-citizens  discovering  the  correspondence,  expelled 
them  from  the  place.  Uschakoff,  to  save  Parga  from  the  fate  of 
Prevyza,  sent  thither,  as  eircnjpijr^Cf  Major  Stekuli  of  Kefalonia, 
and  afterwards  Colonel  Gabriel  Palatino.  Al^  represented  the 
Parghini  to  the  Porte  as  friends  to  the  French  and  Suliotes,  and 
as  harbourers  of  robbers;  but  all  he  could  obtain  from  the 
supreme  government  was  a  notification  of  its  intention  to  send 
from  Constantinople  a  Voivoda  to  govern  the  Ex-Venetian  places, 
which  took  place  accordingly. 

(Iffrt  a^TOVt  ivficic  <f^Q  viro<rx^(0a  diSury  r6  iUaiov  tic  5irocov  yvttplZti 

tri  tlfuBa  leavra  i^w  koI  Kard  t6  aOwov.^Oc  npoiffToi  Kai  aXXoi  rrJQ 

waphv  t{)piOK6fuBa  dpfiartiifiivot  tic  Udpyag. 
rd  trbvopa.    *Yyu»vc  Koi  6  6f6c  ac 
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